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ABSTRACT 

This study documents land ownership patterns in the 
Appalachian region and analyzes their impact on rural communities. 
Representing the most comprehensive such study to date, the project 
was initiated by Appalachian residents in 1978 to examine whether and 
how land ownership patterns, especially corporate and absentee 
ownership, underlie or contribute to policy issues the region faces. 
The study surveyed 80 counties in 6 states: Alabama; Kentucky; North 
Carolina; Tennessee; Virginia; and West Virginia. In general, the 
study found ownership of land and minerals in rural Appalachia to be 
highly concentrated among a few absentee and corporate owners, 
resulting in little land actually being available or accessible to 
local people. These ownership patterns are a key underlying element 
in explaining inadequate local tax revenues and services, lack of 
economic development, loss of agricultural lands, lack of sufficient 
housing, education, energy development, and land use in the region. A 
listing of chapter headings follows: (1) "Land Ownership: A National 
Issue, and an Appalachian Issue"; (2) "Who Owns the Land and 
Minerals? A Profile of Ownership Patterns in 80 Appalachian 
Counties"; (3) "Property Tax Patterns in Rural Appalachia"; (4) "Land 
Ownership and Economic Development"; (5) "Land Ownership and 
Agriculture"; (6) "Land Ownership and Housing"; (7) "Ownership, 
Energy, and the Land in Appalachia"; and (8) "Findings and 
Recommendations." The appendixes include the methodology of the land 
study, and a 38-page annotated bibliography. The document inc3udes 
tables showing land and mineral ownership patterns in Appalc^chian 
counties, land-owner characteristics, property tax patterns, and land 
use patterns. (TES) 
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SUMMARY: LAND OWNERSHIP PATTHINS AND THBIR IMPACTS ON APPALACHIAN OOMMUNITIES 
A Study by the Appalachian Land Ovmership Ta^k Foro^, 1981 

This study is an attempt to document land ownership patterns in the Appalachian 
region and to analyze their impact on rural coraraunities. Representing the most 
comprehensive such study to date, the project was initiated by residents of the 
region in fall 1978, to exarain?? whether and how land ownership patterns-- especially 

corporate and absentee ownership underlie or contribute to many of the policy 

Issues that the region faces: property taxes for local services, continued econo- 
mic underdevelopment, loss of farmland, inadequate housing, energy production, 
environmental damage. 

Conducted by the Appalachian Laiid Ownership Task Force, a coalition of com- 
nmnity groups, scholars and individuals, associated with the Appalachian Alliance, 
Lhe study has involved the work of some sixty people in six states. With cotinty 
tax rolls as a data base, over 55,000 parcel of property in 80 counties were 
studied, representing some 20,000,000 acres of land and mineral rights in parts 
of Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. In 
addition, over 100 ecomonic and social variables were compiled for the counties 
surveyed, in-depth county case studies were conducted in 19 counties, ard state 
reports were prepared for each of the states. 

The findings of this study are presented in a regional overview, and six 
supporting volumes of state and local material, altogether amounting to over 1800 
pages. A brief summary of the regional overview is found below. 

LAND OWNERSHIP PATTERNS 

In general the study found ownership of land and minerals in rural Appalachia 
to be highly concentrated among a few absentee and corporate owners, resulting in 
little land actually being available or accessible to local people. 

1. The ownership of land and minerals in Appalachia is highly 
concentrated in the hands of a f^^owners . Only 1 percent of the local 
p)opulation, along with absentee holders, corporations, and government 
agencies, control at least 53 percent of the total land surface in the 
80 counties.* Forty-K)ne percent of the 20 million acres of land and 
minerals owned by 30,000 owners in the survey are held by only 50 pri- 
vate ow7.iers and 10 government agencies. The federa] government is the 
single largest owner in Appalachia, holding over 2 million acres. 



* Using 1978/1979 property tax records, the survey recorded all local individual 
owners with holdings above 250 acres (representijig 1% of the local population) 
and all corporate, public and absentee owners with holdings above 20 acres in 
the unincorporated portions of the counties. The survey covered 535^ of the 
total surface of the 80 counties. Percentages are based either on the total 
land u\ the counties or on the total land recorded in the survey (specified 
in each case). 

10 
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CHAPTER I: LAND OWNERSHIP AS A NATIONAL ISSUE > AND AS AN APPALACHIAN ISSUE 

In a rural area, land Joins capital^ labor and technology as a crucial ingre-» 
dient for economic growth. The land and its resources provide the underpinning 
upon which development occurs. The ownership and use of the land affect the op- 
tions available tor future developments. For rural people , their relationship 
to the land takes on a special meaning In their work, culture and community life* 
"Throughout history," writes one land economist, "patterns of land ownership have 
shaped patterns of human relations in nearly all societies."^ 

In the United States in recent y^rs, the question "who owns the land?" has 
been raised from a number of directions. Gene Uunderlich, an economist for the 
U. S» Department cf Agriculture, describes the trend: "Many groups in recent yearu 
have been concerned about the concentration and distribution of wealth in America* 
This concern often involves the land. Corporate farming, ownership of property 
by aliens, accessibility of new single family housing, the effects of real estate 
investment trusts, and tLa role of many large American corporations in natural 
resource and land development — all are phrases which recall the various foims 
this concern has taken over the last decade." 



of land, and the rights and responsibilities which accompany it. Much of the 

early settlement and development of the nation's land carried with it a fierce 

ethos of the rights of the private property owner. Still today as one land use 

scholar writes, "those who control much of our privately held land place extremely 

high value on individual freeoom in doing with and t the land what the owner 

chooses, often without regaid to the effects on the ecological system, neighbors, 

3 

or the general public/* In the twentieth century, though, these laissez faire 
attitudes regarding land ownership have been challenged by new attitudes which 
recognize that the use of tne land by one owner may affect the livelihood and 
well-being of others. A complex body of land use regulations has evolved, seeking 
to balance the rights of ownership with responsibilities to the environment, 
the society, and to future generations who must use and live upon the soil. 

As we move toward the twenty- first century, debates over use of the land, 
and distribution of its benefits, have again led to questions about its ownership. 
Onw advocate of land reform in America hr<5 argued the essential connection between 



The development of a concern with issues of land ownership represents, to 
some degree, a logical evolution in the nation's conceptions about the possession | 




land use and land ownership; 

It is ownership—and the economics that surround ownership — 
that determine whether land is farmed or ^aved, strip-mined or 
preserved, polluted or reclaimed. It is ownership that determines 
where people live and where they work. And, to a great degree, 
it is ownership that determines who is wealthy in America and 
who is poor, who exploits and who gets exploited by others. 

Wunderlich^ the USDA land economist, Puts the implications of land o^mership^ 

even more broadly, "Land is a means for distributing and exercising power." 

In theory, the United States is well-endowed with enough land md resources 

to meet the needs of its people. Marion Clawson, a leading land use scholar, points 

out that "In 1970, the average person in the United States had the products and 

the use of about eleven acres of land.... This land is owned by individuals, by 

groups and by governments, and it is used by various persons or groups, but all 

of us benefit, in one way or another, from its existence and from Its productivity." 

While all may benefit, studies suggest that some are more likely to benefit— or 

to control the benefits— than are others. Most of the population lives on the 

two percent of the U. S. land which is classified as residential, and ownership 

of that land is widely distributed. Buc, according to best estimates, of all the 

private land in the United States, some 95 percent is owned by just three percent 

of the population.^ Various governmental agencies own almost 42 percent of the 

land including vast public lands in Alaska. As few as 568 corporations, according 

to a U. S. Department of Agriculture study, own or control some 30.7 million acres 

of land, almost a quarter of all the U. S. land in private hands. Worldwide, 

these same corporations control almost 2 billion acres— an area larger than the 
8 

size of Europe. 

In many countries of the world, both agrarian and industrial, such concen- 
trated ownership has led to land reform policies aimed at redistributing the land, 
or at expanding control by the public sector over allocation of its benefits. 
Overseas, the U. S. government has openly supported such land reform policies. 
Domestically, however, land reform as such has not emerged as a major policy issue. 
This prompts one student of rural development to argue, "Ironically the U. S. has 
been preaching the virtues of land reform to less developed countries since the 
end of World War II. The forces that resist land reform in Latin America and 
Asia are similar to the forces that have prevented it from becomJng a subject of 
serioug discussion this country. But for better or for worse, land reform is 

as much a key to the eliiainatlon of rural poverty in America as it is anywhere 

9 

else on the globe." 



In contrast to the lack of public debate on land reform questions in the 
S.t land use issues in the 1970*s have aroused public and governmental concern. 
Increasingly, uses of the land for agriculture, energy or recreation compete 
and conflict with one another* Increasingly decisions about land uses involve 
more public scrutiny and regulation*. These conflicts and debates have led to 
fh*» question "who owns the land?". There is growing consensus on the need to 
know the aawer. fhis chapter will review in brief the questions about land 
ownership, as they have been reflected in discussions of these competing land 
uses. Then we will return lo vhat is known about who ovns one part of rural 
AiTierica, the region called Appalachia. 

Agricultural Lands 

Perhaps the most volatile of land-i^lited issues in recent years has been in 

the area of agriculture. According to one source, "in the last twenty years, the 

nation hcs lost 60 percent of its farms. Ten farmers i day leave the land, and it 

is estimated thau 200,000 to 400,000 farms will disappear for che next twenty years 

„10 

if presert trends continue. Behind this picture is both an internal restructuring 
of farming (especially a trend toward fewer and Jarger farms), and a loss of farm- 
land to non-farm uses. Both are associated with a changing pattern of ownership 
of U. S. farmland. 

There are a number of complex reasons for th^ changing ownership, including 
urban sprawl, the economics of fanning, and land speculation by non-farmers. The 
consequences of the changing ownership are far-reaching. They liave to do with 
such questions as the most efficient size and location of farms for production of 
the nation's food supply; the social and political, as well as economic consequences 
of concentrated or monopoly control of food production; the environmental impacts 
of large-scale agriculture and farm and timber technologies; and the effects of 
ownership patterns on farm families and farm comDr'-^ities. Such questions cannot 
be fully explored without the ansxers to the antecedent question : "who doet? own 
America's farmland?" 

The 1974 Census of Agriculture, found that almost 40 percent of ail private 
farmland in the U. S. is ox^ed by non-farmers.''"''" But there is yet no complete 
or satisfactory answer to the question of ownership of farmland. Only the trends arc 
visible, partially but incompletely documented. Among them are the following: 

?6 
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1> Growth of Concentrated Farm Ownership^ Especially Corporate 

Ownership^ One trend which is clear Is that farms are increasing in size, 

"a trend pushed along as much by little farms beccm'^.ng larger as by big 

12 

farms becoming bigger/' Part of this change reflects the entrance by 

corporations and agribusiness into all phases of food production. In 

California, for instance, a 1970 study by the University of California 

Extension Service found that 3.7 million acres of California farmland 

was owned by 43 corporate farms. Thu?« one analyst concludes, "nearly 

half of the agricultural land in tie state and probably three-quarters 

of the prime irrigated land, is ownt»d by a tiny fraction of the popula- 
13 

tion#" More recently, there have been widely publicized accounts of 

growing investments in farmland by pension funds, insmrance companies, 

14 

and other non-farm investors. A 1981 two-million dollar study by the 
Departme-^t of Agriculture found that "government policies which are aimed 
at helping farmers actually have hastened the trend towards bigger and 
fewer farms, and jeopardized the future of family ownership ."^^ 

2> Concentration of Timber land Ownership > Some of the most concen- 
trated ownership of land in America is found In.- the case of woodland. 
Nationally, escimates suggest that over one-half of the forest land is o^med 
by the federal government. Of the remaining, much is held by timber and 
paper corporations, with the degree of corporate ownership varying from 
region to region. In New England, corporate ownership of timberland may 
be the most prevalent. Estimates in Mair.'^, for instance, suggest that a 
dozen pulp and paper companies own 52% of the state. In upstate New 
York, the New York Temporary Study Commission on the Future of the Adirona- 
dackr found in 1970 that more than 50 percent of the private land studied 
was owned by 1 percent of the landowners, with three timber companies 
owning over 1 "^ 000 acres each.^^ Over hc.lf of the 67 million acres owned 

by the paper and pulp industry is in the south, though this represents 

18 

only 18 percent of the region's total timberland. Many observers expect 
the control of timberlands by corporations to grow in the south, as com- 
panies like Georgia Pacific move their headquarters from the northwest back 
19 

to the region. 
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3> Minority Ownership; Black-Owned Land> The impact of farmland loss 
has been particularly dramatic for certain groups and regions of the 
country. Black landowners in tht South have been particularly hard hit, 
especially given as land serves as one of the most basic resources for 
the rural black community. "The more than 12 million acres of land in the 
South owned in full or in part by blacks in 1950 had declined to less 
than 6 million by 1969. For the same period, the nimiber of black full or 
part time farmers declined from 193,000 to less than 67,000/' ^Wle the 
number of large farms has increased nationally in recent years, the pro- 
portion of these owned by blacks remains mlnlscule. For instance, in 
1969, 12 percent of all southern farms had sales of $20,000 or more, but 
only 2 percent of non-white farms fell into this category. There is little 
reason to believe that the trend has changed. While xdiite landowners 
experienced considerable losses during this time, the losses were propor- 
tionately greater for black landowners. 

4. Foreign Oi^ership. In the late 1970' s, another public concern, 
prompting quick Congressional response, involved the question of purchase 
of farmland by foreign investors. The International Investment Act of 1977 
authorized the President to "conduct a survey of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a system to monitor foreign direct investment in agriculture, rural 
and urban property...." A subsequent Survey by the Department of Agriculture 
found the extent of foreign ownership to be less than one might have expected: 

less than one-half of 1 percent of American "farmland was in foreign hands 

21 

on October 31, 1979. While some 25 states developed some form of legis- 
lation limiting foreign investment in U. S. farmland, at least some observers 
question whether the matter of foreign ownership should be distinguished 
from the broader question of absentee ownership. A Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the State Department testified before a Congressional Subcommittee, 
"Foreign investment in farmland need not be regarded as a separate issue, 
distinct from the more general issue of absentee ownership in land and its 
effect on the viability of the U. S. farm." 

Yet the survey of foreign oionership has not been matched by a similar 
investigation of absentee ownership with other holding patterns of U. S. 
farmland. However one feels about the direction of the trends outlined 
here, a fuller documentation of farmland ownership is needed before the 
public policy questions can be adequately explored. 
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Inquiries my be addressed to: 



Mr. Bob Gidez, Program Officer 

Office of Planning and Evaluation 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.r.. 20235 Phone: 202-673-7349 

Or« Pat Beaver, Project Administrative Coordinator 
Center for Appalachian Studies 
Appalachla State University 

Boone, North Carolina 28608 Phone: 704-262-4089 

John Gaventa or Bill Horton 

Regional Research Coordinators 

c/o Highlander Research and Education Center 

Box 370, Route 3 

New Market, Tennessee 37820 Phone: 615-933-3443 



Alabama 

Angle Wright, State Coordinator 
Program of Rural Services and 

Research 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 35486 
205-348-6432 



^H^hllders, State Coordinator 
^^^^■alachian Studies Center 
^^H^ity of Kentucky 
641 South Limt'^stone 
Lexington, lOantucky 40506 
606-27 7-3295 (h) 606-258-4852 (o) 

North Carolina 

Cathy Eflrd, State Coordinator 
Appalachian State University 
Center for Appalachian Studies 
Boone, NortiL C^olina 28608 
704-262-4085 



Tennessee 

Charles Winfrey, State Coordinator 
P* 0, Box 457 

Jacksboro, Tennessee 37757 
615-562-6247 

Virginia 

Tracey Weis, State Coordinator 
P. 0. Box 1325 
Lebanon, Virginia 24266 
703-889-3534 

West Virginia 

David Llden, State Coordinator 
Route 1, Box 918 

Griffithsville, West Virginia 25521 
304-524-2644 
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Purposes of the Study 

Issues related to the ownership and use of the land have long h^^n matters 
of concern to people within the Appalachian region » as they have been to other 
groups across the nation. Yet, at the time this study was begun, there had 
never been a comprehensive study of the ownership of land and resources in 
the Appalachian region, nor of the related impacts of ownership patterns on 
issues of economic and community development. For this reason, the Appalachian 
Land Ownership Task Force proposed to the Appalachian Regional Commission in the 
fall of 1978 to conduct a study with these purposes: 

1. To document ownership patterns ot land in rural 
Appalachia, looking at such factors as extent of corporate 
ownership, extent of absentee ownership, extent of individual 
or family ownership, extent of local ownership, descriptions 
of principal owners, rate of change in ownership patterns, 
relationships between ownership and land use. 

2. To investigate the impacts of these land ownership 
patterns upon economic and social development in rural Appalachian 
exploring the relationship of land ownership patterns to land 
use» taxation structures, land availability for housing and 
industry, coal productivity, agricultural productivity, econo- 
mic growth and stability, social development and stability. 

3. To develop action*oriented policy recommendations for 
ARC, state, federal and local officials, government agencies and 
the public to assist them in dealing with problera'i relating to 
ownership patterns. 

After two years of work, the Task Force is pleased to submit to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and to the public this report, which we feel has 
accomplished these purposes. 
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Summary of Methods 

The study of land ownership patterns is a difficult undertaking. Across the 
country there is a growing consensus on the need to know "who owns the land?/' 
However, there are only a few previous studies .which suggest how co find that out, 
or how to evaluate the effect of ownership patterns on other aspects of rural 
development. Building upon the methods of these past studies within the region 
and elsewhere, this study drew principally upon three types of data: 



1. Survey of land ownership records in 80 counties; County tax 
rolls were used to determine the primary land and mineral owners in rural 
unincorporated areas of. eighty counties in six states. The eighty coun- 
ties were chosen to represent a variety of land ownership and land use 
patterns in the region. All absentee, corporate and government owners 
with holdings above 20 acres, and all local individual owners with 
holdings above 250 acres were recorded. Utilizing a standard coding 
sheet, researchers documented: type of ownership, residence of owner, 
land use, mineral and surface acres held, type of mineral, land, building, 
and mineral values, taxes paid, and the name and address of owner. 

2. Case studies in 19 counties: Nineteen illustrative counties 
were chosen to describe land ownership and land use patterns more tho- 
roughly and to explore their impacts upon aspects of economic develop- 
ment and community development. Case studies were based upon inter- 
views with cross-sections of county residents, and use of other avail- 
able information such as planning documents, census data, corporate 
reports, and newspapers. While regional conclusions cannot be drawn 
from the case studies, the case studies serve tc illustrate relation- 
ships for further exploration. 

3. Aggregate socio-economic data : To test the relationships 
suggested from the case studies, other local and regional data was 
gathered, including over 100 socio-economic indicators for the eighty 
counties. This allowed correlations to be made between the land owner- 
ship patt3rns and other characteristics associated with those patterns 
for the eighty county sample. 
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Tlie data collected in this fashion produced a vast body of material. From 
the survey of landowners on the tax rolls, data was collected on over 55,000 
parcels of land and minerals, representing some 20,000,000 acres. Hundreds of 
people were interviewed. Field notes and drafts of case studies amounted to 
some 1,500 pages. Some 100 socio-economic variables were collected on the 80 
counties .*^tudies. The data was processed, syiithesized, and analyzed on four 
levels: 1) for each of the 80 counties, 2) for the portions of each state 
studied, 3) for the regional sample, and 4) for types of counties, i.e. coal 
counties, agricultural counties, and recreation and tourism counties. ( A com- 
plete description o:: the methodology is found attached to the regional report.) 

Structure of the Report 

The overall firJings of this undertaking are reported in this Regional Report , 
which is based upon a synthesis of the survey data, case studies and aggregate 
analysis. Chapter I of this report reviews past studies of land ownership and 
related issues, both nationally and within the region. Chapter II profiles patterns 
of land and mineral ownership which were discovered in the study. Chapter III 
profiles the findings regarding property taxation of land and minerals in the 
states and counties studied. Chapt e rs IV-VII then examine the relationship of 
land ownership patterns to issue r economic developnient, agriculture, housing, 
energy development and the environment. Chapter VIII summarizes the findings of 
the Rf^gional Report and suggests recommendations for action. Finally, an Appendix 
to this report describes in detail the methodology used in every phase of the two- 
year study. A second Appendix provides an annotated bibliography of other works 
on land ownership and related issues, with an emphasis on the Appalachian region. 

This Regional Report is bc.sed upon and supported by four further work products 
which have also been submitted to the Appalachian Kc?gional Commission, together 
amounting to over 1,500 pages of material and a computer tape containing raw data. 
These products, which are available from the Commission or from the Land Ownership 
Task Force upon request, include the following: 

1. State Reports; Summary of ownership patterns, taxation patterns, 
and key land related issues in the portions of each state 
studied, Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 



2. Case Studies; Nineteen in-depth cese studies reporting owner- 

ship patterns more thoroughly with perceptions and an£»xyses 
,z the consequences of those patterns at the local level. 

3, County Statistical Profiles; Six page sunmarles of land ownership 

and taxation patterns for each of the eighty counties surveyed. 

U. Computerized Data Bank: A computer tape containing a) thirteen 

variables for each of the 55,000 parcels of land and minerals 

studied; b) approximately 120 socio-economic variables for 

each of 80 counties studied; c) additional data sets created 

in the analysis, accoir5)anied by a user's guide to the information. 

Together, the Regional Report and the other wor* products provide an inte- 
grated approach to the study of land ownership which can be useful at local, state, 
and regional levels* 

Contributions and Limitations 

This study has been a unique one in at least two respects: first, it is one 
of the few studies which attempts to explore land ownership patterns and related 
impacts comprehen5?ively and sysLematically within a given region of the United 
States. Secondly, it was initiated and conducted by a team of citizens and 
scholars of the Appalachian Region, who combined their first-hand knowledge and 
experience of the region with in-depth, often tedious, research to produce the 
report. From tl je unique features have been derived important contributions, 
as well as limitations, of the study. 

In ,!,e first respect, the study has made a significant step in documenting 
land ownership patterns in one region of the country, as \rell as demonstrating 
that such information can be attained and analyzed through local research, Hope- 
fuHy, this wiU stimulate further stu<!y in other places of "who owns the land?**, 
as well az illustrate one approach for finding out. In addition, the study has 
attempted to analyze the impact of the ownership patterns on other aspects of 
economic and community development, an undertaking which has previously received 
even less systematic attention than documentation of the ownership patterns them- 
selves. This emphasis on the impacts of land ownership at times has limited the 
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degree to which other factors of development, e.g* labor, capital, terraln^^ could 
also be analysed. While the study finds that considerations of land ovmershlp 
should be necessary components of local and regional policies , that flndl'ig does 
not loq>ly that changes In land ownership by themselves would be sufficient for 
solving the problems herein discussed. 

Secondly, this project has been unique In that It has been one of the few 
research projects supported by the Appalachian Regional Comoilsslon which was 
Initiated and conducted by an Independent task force of citizens and scholars 
within the region. The Task Force applauds ARC's willlngneds to support such a 
regional^ "citiren-based" research model, Tue Involvement of persons with first 
hand experience, knowledge and demonstrated concern for the issues addressed has 
been a crucial component of the research process. Such involves ,nt , however, 
carries with it a perspective upon the Importance and urgency of the problems, 
which is likely different from the perspective which would be embodied in the 
study by another group, e.g. by a Washington-based, research consulting firm. To 
recognize this is not to say one approach is a more or less valid form of inquiry 
than the other, it is simply to acknowledge that each approach 'tarries with it 
differences in design. In those differences, no doubt, will lie strengths of 
this study to some, and limitations to others. 

In sum, the Task Force sees this study as a beginning attempt, not as a 
final word, to address land ownership patterns and related problems in the 
Appalachian region. From our perspective, the study hopefully will foster furth3r 
study, stimulate greater public debate, and perhaps even encourage changes in 
patterns and problems long under*recognized in the policies that affect the region. 
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Land Refortt> Actions must be taken which deal with the underlying 
problems of concentrated and absentee owne ip» Mechanisms must be found 
by which people of the region can gain atox. access to, control over, and 
benefit from the land and Its resources; 

Mitigation of Impacts^ Actions must be taken which mitigate the 
adverse effects of ownership patterns, even though they do not address 
directly the underlying structures of ownershl?^* Pollc;.es should Insure 
patterns of land use beneficial to the entire community, provide adeqi^te 
property tax revenue for the delivery of services; promote diverse economic 
development; provide adequate land for housing; and Insure energy develop- 
ment thct is not destructive of local coBinunltles» 

land Retention^ Policies must be developed to prevent the rapidly 
occutring loss of local land for local use, including economic and housing 
development, as well as agricultural use« 

This regional report is backed by 1500 pages of state overviews, in-depth 
county case studies, and county land ownership profiles for each of the 80 counties 
surveyed, which are available upon request. The study was funded, in part, by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and benefitted greatly from the participation of 
dozens of people in the region. 

Inquiries may be addressed to: 

John Gaventa or Bill Horton 

Regional Research Coordinators 

c/o Highlander Research and Education Center 

Box 370, Route 3 

New Market, Tennessee 37820 Phcne: 615-933-3443 

Dr. Pat Beaver, Project Administrative Coordinator 
Center for Appalachian Studies 
Appalachia State University 

Boone, North Carolina 28608 Phone: 704--262-4089 

Mr. Bob Gldez, Program Officer 

Office of Planning and Evaluation 

Appalachian Regional Commission 

1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20235 Phone: 202-673-7349 
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Bflckg round 

This study is an atteo^pt to document land ownership patterns in 
Region and to analyze their Impact on rural communities. Representl 
comprehensive such study to date, the project was initiated by r«i}ld( 
region In fall 1978, to examine whether and how land ownership patte 
corporate and absentee ownership^underlie or contribute to many of 
issues that the region faces: property taxes for local services, con 
mlc underdevelopment, loss of farmland. Inadequate housing, energy p: 
environmental damage. 

Conducted by the Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force, a coall^ 
tminlty groups, scholars and Individuals, associated with the Appalaci 
the study has Involved the work of <iome sixty people In six states, 
field work was conducted in 1979, with most of the data analysis, Wi. 
producti.7n of the report completed in 1980* The study consists of Si 
a regional overvlpw (Volume I), and one volume for each of the six si 
Alabama (Voluma II), Kentucky (Volume III), North Carolina (Volume T 
(Volume V), Virginia (Volume VI), and West Virginia ' urae VII). Ei 
volume consists of a state stmimary, ia-depth case studias of several 
the impacts of ownership patterns, and statistical profiles of land , 
each county Jtudied* 

Major funding for this study came fro.a the Appalachian Regional 
Lo wl ich the Task Force is grateful. Further ^-nding was received f) 
foundations to con^lete the project. Extensive in-kind conLributiom 
colleges, non-profit comrunity groups, and individuals iu the region 
donated time, office space, travel, computer processing and typing as 
hel;: "»«ke the project possible. The project was administered by the 
Appalachian St. dies, Appalachia State University, w^th research roorc 
the Highlander Research and Education Center, New Market, Tennessee, 
of citizens and scholars in each state. The project benefitted great 
widespread participation of groups and individuals within the Appalac 



2. A ppalachia' s land and mineral resources are absentee-ovned. 
Nearly thre^^-fourths^of the surface acres surveyed are absentee- 
owned, i.e. held by out-of-county and out-of-state owners. Four-fifths 
of the mineral acres in the survey are absentee owned. In one q\ irter 
of the survey counties, absentee-owned land in the sample represented 
over one-half of the total land surface in the county* Contrary to ex- 
pectations that absentee ownership would predominate only in the coal 
counties of central Appalachia, the study found a high level of absentee 
ownership throughout the 80 county survey area. 

3, Large corporations dominate the ownership pictur e in much of 
Appalachfa. Forty percent of the land In the sample and 70 percent of 
the mineral rights are owned by corporations. Forty-six of the top fifty 
private owners are corporations. Of these, 1? are principally coal and 
coal land corporations, owning 1.5 million combined surface and mineral 
acres, 11 are oil, gas and diversified energy companies owning 1.2 million 
acres] 9 are timber companies owning 1.0 million acres, 8 are steel cor- 
porations and metal corporations owning .8 million acres, and 4 are rail- 
roads owning .6 million acres. 

4. Little land is owned by or accessible to local people. Under 
one-half of the land in our sample is owned by individuals, and under 
one-half of that is owned by local individuals. Corporate ownership, 
often for energy and resource exploitation, and government ownership, 
with associated tourism and recreation development, threaten the access 
people in the region have to the land and the control they exercise over 
its use. 

These ownership patterns are a crucial underlying element in explaining 
patterns of inadequate local tax revenues and services, lack of economic develop- 
ment, loss of agricultural lands, lack of sufficient housing, the development of 
energy, and land use. 

TA XATION OF LAND AND MINERALS. Despite the land and mineral wealth of Appalachia, 
the region's local governments remain poor. Part of the reason for the lack of 
county revenue, the study finds, lies in the failure of the property tax system 
to tax the region's wealth adequately and equitably. The problems may be seen in 
reference to privately owned mineral and surface lands, as well as government 
owned, tax-exempt properties. 

Mineral Taxation. Though values of mineral properties have -scalated rapidly in 
Appalachia, local governments have not experienced a corresponding increase of 
property tax revenues. Generally, in fact, mine A rights are greatly under- 
assessed for property tax purposes: 



—Over 75% of the mineral owners in this survey pay 
under 25c per acre in property taxes. Some 86% pay less 
than $1.00 per acre. 

~Using conservative calculations, in the major coal 
counties surveyed the average tax per ton of known coal reserves 
is only $.0002— or 1/50 of a cent. 

The problem is particularly acute in eastern Kentucky: in the twelve counties 
surveyed (which include some of the major coal producing counties in the region), 
the average property tax per acre of minerals is l/5c ($.002). The total property 
tax received from mineral properties for these 12 coal-rich counties was a meager 
$1500 in 1979. In Alabama, the average tax per recorded acre of mineral rights 
was 4c, and minerals which are part of fee simple land are not considered for 
property taxation at all. In Tennessee, a directive of the State Board of Equali- 
zation 9 years ago to apply a fair market value to mineral rights still has not beer 
carried out. While West Virginia has made important strides in taxing mineral 
properties, problems still persist there, is well. 

Taxation of Surface Rights. In general, taxes paid on rural lands are also low 
' hen compared to their rising market value. Overall, the amount of taxes paid per. 
icre of surface in the survey is only 90c. Almost a quarter of the owners in the 
study pay less than 25c per acre. In general, the large and the absentee owners 
tend to pay less per acre than the small, local owners pay. 

Part of the reason for this state of affairs, the study finds, is that the 
absentee owners are holding their property for its speculative value, or for the 
value of the minerals underneath, and do not make iiiq)rovements which would increase 
the value of the land. On the other hand, the local owners tend to build upon 
their land, and to make more valuabl3 improvements. In addition, in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama, vast tracts of land have received tax breaks designed for 
agricultural lands when, in fact, they are held for speculative pu/ooses or mineral 
development, not for farming at all. 

Tax-Exempt Lands. Many counties in the survey contain substantial federal or other 
government holdings, which are exempt from local taxes. In the case of state-owned 
lands, no programs were found in the counties studied that -^ornpensate counties 
for the loss of this land from the tax base. In the case of federal lands, "in-lieu 
of tax" payments are set at a minimum of 75c per acre, but this amount, the study 




finds, rarely Is equal to the average tax paid by private owners. In Swain 
County, North Carolina, for instance, where over 80% of the land In the county 
is federally owned. If federal agencies paid the same amount per acre as out-of- 
state private owners paid, the county would receive over $150,000 annually in 
new revenues. 

Taken together, the failure to tax minerals adequately, the underassessment 
of surface lands, and the revenue loss from concentrate^' "ederal holdings has a 
marked impact on local governments in Appalachia. The effect, essentially, is 
to produce a situation in which a) the small owners carry a disproportionate 
share of the tax burden; b) counties depend upon federal and state funds to pro- 
vide revenues, while the large, corporate and absentee owners of the region's 
resources go relatively tax-free; and c) citizens face a poverty of needed services 
despite the presence in their counties of taxable property wealth, especially in 
the form of coal and other natural resources. 

At a time of federal budgetary cut-backs, policies of seeking local revenues 
from new or existing sources would seem prudent. By conservative calculations, 
for instance, improved taxation of coal reserves in the major coal counties in 
the sample would more than quadruple the mineral taxes currently received. The 
new tax revenues would equal $16.5 million annually, or almost $300,000 per county. 
Eight million dollars of the new revenue would be generated in eastern Kentucky, 
where they are desperately needed. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. The study finds that land ownership patterns vary according 
to types of counties: corporate ownership is greatest in the counties with the 
greatest coal reserves; government ownership is associated with tourism and 
recreation counties; and individual ownership is highest in the major agricultural 
counties. In each type of county, land patterns affect the course of economic 
development which occurs. 

Coal Counties. In the major coal counties in the sample, 50 percent of the land 
surveyed is corporately held (compared to 31 percent in agricultural counties and 
23 percent in tourism counties). Some 72 percent of the land and 89 percent of the 
mineral rights are absentee owned, and the owiiership is highly concentrated in a 
few hands. With absentee ownership, the wealth derived from the land and mineral 
resources is drained from the region; with concentrated ownership, a few, primarily 
corporate owners, can dominate the course of a county's development. 
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The study finds, for instance, that these concentrated absentee and corporate 
land ownership patterns serve as one limiting factor to economic diversification, 
contributing to a lack of access to developable land, lack of locally controlled j 
cai-ital, and lack of adequate local infrastructure (related, in part^ to the 
undertaxation of the land and mineral resources.) Without diversification, the 
areas become more vulnerable to the "booms and busts" of the coal industry, and, ' 
in turn, the concentrated land ownership patterns also contribute to flie problems ( 
associated with each cyzle. ! 

With "booms" come greater pressures upon limited land for housing, and 

I 

greater demands upon already strained county budgets for more services. When | 
"busts" occur, few non^-coal jobs are available, use of the land for survival is 
limited for most of the population (even for tilling the hillsides), and, for | 
many, outmigration becomes the only real choice. In fact, in the coal counties 
surveyed, there is a strong association between the degree of corporate owner- [ 
ship of a county and the level of outmigration between 1960-70 (a period of coal 
decline), such that the greater the corporate ownership, the greater the percer.t j 
of the population who left the area. I 



Tourism and Recreation Counties. While coal counties are characterized by patterns 




of corporate land ownership, recreation and tourism counties are associated both 
with large federal holdings (e.g. Forest Service, National Parks) and smaller- 
individual holdings, usually absentee owners holding the land for speculativr 
purposes or for secor*d-home developments. While, on the whole, the evidence for 
these counties does not indicate that land ownership itself limits economic diver- 
sification, the tourism and recreation industry which springs from the use of the 
land promotes a pattern of low wage and seasonal employment. At the same time, 
local residents face ris^^? prices for land, housing and other goods due to the 
spending and speculation of the usually more affluent "outsiders." 

Agriculture. Traditionally, in Appalachia, the small farm has been important, both 
economically and culturally. Using Agricultural Census records, the study has 
found a dramatic decline of farming in the region: In the 80 counties surveyed, 
well over a million acres of farmland went out of agricultural production between 
1969-74, the latest year for which figures are available. Over 17,000 farmers 
left farming in this period, about 26 percent of the farming population in these 
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Energy Lands 

While use of the land for agriculture (including cropland, grazing land and 
timber land) represents Che larg-»st use of rural land in America, increasingly 
important in this era of "energy crisis" is use of the land for extrac.ion and 
production of energy, especially through mining coal and other energy sources. 
However, If little is know about ownership of agricultural lands, still less is 
known about energy lands in America, either their use or ownership. Marlon Clawson, 
In his book At nP.rica's Land and Its Uses, wrote, for instance, "mining is an extremely 
important, though highly localized, use of the land about which we have very little 
Information. Almost no source of data about land use provides information on mining 
as a l^^ld use."^^ In its multi-million dollar study, the 1980 President's Coal 
Conunission acknowledged the "land shortages" created in Appalachia, "in part attri- 
butable to coal companies, railroads, and other corporations owning much of the 
coal rich acreage." However, the Commission stopped short of complete analysis, 

observing that "statistics for land ownership are often bu- '^d in inaccessible or 
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untraceable county records. 

Slightlym re knowledge exists of who owns the U. S. energy reserves under the 
land, though that is speculative. The last decade has witnessed growing national 
concern over the concentrated ownership of these energy resources, parti- 

cularly by energy conglomerates. As early as 1967, a Federal Trade Commission 
study disclosed that five major oil companies had acquired coal rights to 2.5 million 
acres of public and private land. "As of 1970, 29 of the top 50 coal companies had 

become oil company subsidiaries, and oil companies were busily acquiring hundreds 
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of thousands of acres of additional coal lands...." By 1980, oil and gas com- 
panies owned 41.1 percent of all privar.ely owned coal reserves in the country, 
according to the President's Coal Commission. Six of the top ten national coal 
reserve owners were primarily owned by Jarger oil and gas companies. 



In addition to these oil and gas interests » the Federal government is a major 

owner oi: the nation's coal resources. In the West, where roughly half of the 

nation's coal reserves are located » the federal government is estimated to own 
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65perci>nt of the coal and to control^ indirect ly» another 20 percent* Over the 
years,, leasing policies allowing the development of these reserves by private 
interests have become matters of public controversy. The government has developed 
a "multiple use" philosophy^ which attempts to balance environmental, energy and 
socio*-economlc considerations in the development of its lands. Currently, environ- 
mental interests are attempting to stall any further leasing, while development 
interests, spurred on by the "Sagebrush Rebellion," are demanding more private 
access to federal reserves. Regardless of the outcome of this debate, it is 
clear that whether and h^w those reserves are developed will have major effects 
on U, S. energy policy. 

In shaping this policy, at least some public, information exists on the locatioi 
of the federally o\med coal lands. However, in the East, and in parts of the West 
where federal oxmership of energy reserves is not as extensive, little systematic 
data is available on the location of energy resources held in the private sector, 
nor on the ownership of the lands above them, (In the Appalachian coalfields, in 
particular, there is extensive separation of mineral ownership from surface owner-' 
ship.) As will be seen in the next section, a few studies of coal land ownership 
have been done in the Appalachian area, but these are scattered and incomplete, 
In other parts of the country, even less information could be found. 

One study has been done outside of the Appalachian coalfields in southern 
27 

Illinois. The study looked at 380,000 acres of corporately-owned coal land in 
35 Illinois counties. Of this land, 83 percent was owned by only six corporations. 
Over 99 percent of the total was omed by large absentee corporations. Small, inde- 
pendent company landholdings were found in only six counties and accounted for 
only 0.7 percent of the acreage studied. In general, the ownership of land reflect 
the national picture of growing takeover of energy reserves oy integrated energy 
corporations. 

Despite the lack of systematic information, the question of ownership of 
energy lands and reserves would seem to be an important one for shaping national 
energy policies. Concentrated ownership of reserves poses possibilities of monopoly 
control of energy supply, similar to those raised by concentrated control of energy 
production. Ownership and leasing patterns of private lands, as of federal lands, 
affect what can be mined, where, when and by whom. At the local level, literature 
indicates that coal land ownership is associated with other policy questions — 
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how to tax coal reserves; conflict between use of land for energy or other needs, 
such as agriculture; the impact of ownership patterns on local economic develop- 
ment. It was perhaps with theae issues iu mind that Congress, in the National 
Energy Act of 1978, called for a study of the coal industry, including its land 
ovnership: '*The study shall evaluate the ecoucnJc and social impacts upon d ifl 
producing counties and states of present and perspective land ownership pat -i ius. . . 
So far, the study has not been done. 

Touvism and Recreation Lands 

Ope of the fastest growing demands for use of land in America is for purposes 
of recreatioa and tourism. Clawson observes that "compared with the land used by 
the 'big three* of grazing, forestry, and cropland, the total acreage of land in 
recreation use is small — about 40 million acres in the 48 contiguous states and 
less than 50 million in all 50 states. But the number of people rather directly 

concerned is large — perhaps more than half tha population, the exact number is not 

29 

known...." In response to this demand, two broad changes in ownership patterns 
are occurring, each with considerable controversy. On the one hand, more private 
land is transformed into public land to become more widely available for public 
ase; and, on the other hand, more private land is bought for purposes of private 
recreation developments. 

The first transformation is seen as more and more lands are taken for National 
Recreation Areas, National Parks and National Forests. The purchase of private 
land for public purposes, often carrying with if the threat of imminent domain 
by the government, has provoked considerable outcry from affected landowners. 
The growing restrictions on the use of public land, usually to protect its environ- 
mental and recreational qualities (e.g. RARE II), have angered private inter?.sts 
who seek to use the land for other purposes (e.g. mining or timbering.) These land 
ownership and land use changes have major consequences for the economies and cultures 
of the communities affected, including impacts on the use of land for agriculture 
or private development, development of tourism economies, and loss of land from 
the local tax base. 

The second, often overlooked, effect of increased land use for recreational 
purposes is on the land ownership patterns of private lands themselves. A 1976 
study by the American Society of Planning Officials, Subdividing Rural America: 
Impacts of Recreational Land and Second Home Developments , found that at least ten 
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million recreational lots have been subdivided in the U. S., to be used as specu- 

lative investments, seasonal occupancy, or permanent occupancy. The phenomenon 

of "recreational land" ownership is widespread. "One U. S. family in 12 oi,ns a 

piece of recreational property — either a vacant recreational lot or a second 
31 

home." Such transformation of ownership, in turn, can have an impact on the 

future use of the land. The lots "can preclude alternative land uses and dictate 

32 

patterns of growth for years to come." Moreover, such recreational land deve- 
lopments, while serving primarily the urban dweller, can have major consequences 
for the (usually rural) communities where they occur. These Impacts are environ- 
mental (disruption of the land), economic (increased demands for lo ai services, 

loss of land for agricultural or other purposes), and social (disruption of life- 

33 

styles and communities). As in the cases of agricultural or energy lands, the 
full extent of these impacts is difficult to assess, without adequate knowledge of 
the land ownership patterns which underlie them. 

The Ncad t o Know 

Lana ownership, then, is an Important corai)onent of the debates on land use. 
Who owns the land affects how the land is used, and vice-versa. Changes in owner- 
ship and use patterns can have dramatic consequences on the course of community 
growth. Yet, despite the iiiq)ortance of land ownership, what is perhaps most abun- 
dantly evident is how little is known about who actually owns rural America. In 
his comprehensive article on American land, Peter Meyer summed up: 

"Almost everything about American land is known except who 
owns it. Somehow our vast mineral resources are assessed and 
quantified, mountains are measured, and ground cover and soil 
are c lalyzed.... The concept of land ownership is quite another 
story. It isn't part of American topography, and no atlas charts 
or maps the contours of proprietorship that play such an integral 
role in the shaping of the landscape. 

Without such information, full assessment of the impacts and consequences of owner- 
ship is, almost by definition, an impDSsible task. 

Ironically, it xnay have taken tie public outcry over foreign ownership to pro- 
voke broader awareness of the need to know about domestic ownership as well. 
The attempts to find out the rxtent of foreign investmeiit indicated to a number 
of officials how difficult such information is to obtain. A publication oi the 
Farm Foundation and the U. S. Departmitnt of Agriculture makes the point: 
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That inqui.7 (into foreign investment) highlighted what was 
well-known by persons familiar with U.S. real e&tate: The systems 
for recording, taxing and transferring land are not suitable for 
assembling information on the owriershlp of land. The technical, 
legal and economic features of the highly localized, individualized 
and land records systems in the U.S. resist the aggregation of land 
data. There was no simple, direct way of determining who owned 
America's land. Yet there was, an continues to be, a desire to 
know how wealth in land is distributed. 

This study represents one attempt to document who owns the land wealth in 
one important region of the country. From the examination of who owns the land in 
rural Appalachia can be derived further understanding of the effects of xand owner- 
ship on the rural development of the region. Hopefully, also, from the inquiry will 
come further awareness of the importance of knowing about land ownership in America — 
and about how to find that out. 

LAND OWNERSHIP IN APPALACHIA 

The land ownership questions of the nation are mirrored in the Appalachian 
Region, one of the most densely populated rural areas of the country. So also is 
the Jack of systematic study of land ownership and land use, prompting one scholar 
of the region to write in 1970, "although many writers in Apoalachia speak of the 
outside control of wealth, the degree and extent to which this is true has been 
only slightly and sporadically documented. There are no systematic, thorough studies 
of the land and mineral ownership of the region." 

During the 1970* s, little of a general nature changed to alter the accuracy of 
this observation. However, several small, scattered studies emerged wnich did 
document the importance of the land ownership question, and which provide models 
of methods for further study. (A summary of the methods used in these earlier 
studies may be found in the methodological appendix.) As in the discussion of land 
issues on the natic.iai level, the review of n^levant literature in Appalachia 
involves looking at agricultural lands, coal and mineral lands, and recreation lands. 

Agricultural Lands 

Appalachia is often thought of as the land of the small farmer. In fact, studies 
by the Department of Agriculture in 1930 discovered that the southern regions of 
Appalachia had the heaviest concentration of small farms in the country. Yet, 
despite national interest in the loss of farmland and the decline of the small 
farm, little systematic attention has been given to the contemporary plight of the 
farmer in Appalachia. 
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In many areas^ though, farmlands are being lost, subject to the same pressure 
that affect farmlands nationally, as well as some particular pressures of the 
region. For instance, the development of coal lands, particularly where strip 
mining is Involved, many limit the use of land for subsequent agricultural deve- 
lopment. Pressures to sell land and/or mineral rig :ilso may result in the loss 
of agricultural land. Building of pump storage facilities or dams to nroduce 
electricity take prime agricultural bottomland, often in areas where such land is 
at a premium. Historically, for Instance, TVA dams have flooded thousands of acres 
of farmland in east Tennessee, Recreational development and associated federal 
acquisitions have placed undue pressures on farmland in western North Carolina, and 
southwestern Virginia. The conflict between agricultural and other land uses is 
enhanced by the fact that small farm agriculture in Appalachia is viewed by many 
as conomlcally non-viable. 

Oespite the general knowledge of these pressures, few specific studies have 
been done on the changing ownership of farmland in Appalachia, or on its related 
impacts on the development of the region. An exception is the study on southern 
Ohio, by Dr. Nancy Bain and associates. They discovered a "shift away from agri- 
cultural land use. . .agricultural land use declined by 56.2 percent from 1900 to 
38 

1970." Accompanying the trend was the loss of resident farm owners and move- 
ment towards absenuee ownt-rship, much of it held for personal or recreational pur- 
poses. 

In turn, the patterns of absentee ownership have had a marked Impact on the 

development of the area. Few of the non-resiJent owners have made any "improvement. 

of the land or structures since purchasing them. The majority of parcels — 60 percent 

39 

had no or an uninhabitable structure." As a result of the lack of development ^ 

the absentee owned land contributed little to the local tax base. As one of Bain's 

associates summarized, "The relative disuse of absentee land may... impede the | 

'^0 

region's agricultural developn.ent as well as property taxes." ' 

The quality of development in a rural agricultural community may be affected 
by the size of ownership^ as well as by absentee ownership (as was found in the 
California study hy Walter Goldschmidt).^\n Alabama students ac the University of 
Alabama compared the ten counties in the state with the smallest average-size 
farms, with the ten counties with the largest average-size farms » in terms of 
agricultural productivity, land use tenure patterns, and indicators of community ] 
development. Almost every indicator of economic and social wel^ -being was more 
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favorable in the small farm counties. For example, the small farm counties had 
twice as much revenue from ad valorem taxes and over 2^ times as much total tax 
revenues. Additionally, they had twice as many miles of county roads, and spent 
one-third more on education. The median Income was almost twice as high» the poverty 
rate and proportion of substandard housing was half that of the large farm counties. 
The ^rAll farm counties were located predominantly in the Appalachian section of 
northern Alabama. 

In agricultural areas » then, two studies suggest that patterns of absentee 
and large-scale ownership do affect rural development. However, little systematic 
Information is available on the extent of these patterns in agricultural areas of 
Appalachia. The patterns are more completely documented in the case of coal and 
mineral lands. 



Coal and Mineral Land Ownership in Central Appalachia 

Perhaps in no section of Appalachia has land ownership and its related impacts 
been a greater issue than in what is known as central Appaalchia (eastern Kentucky, 
c;>uthem West Virginia, southwestern Virginia, portions of eastern Tennessee). It 
is in these areas where coal production is predominant. And it is also in these 
areas where a pattern of absentee corporate land ownership has been verified in 
numerous studies, historically and today. 

In much of this region, purchase of land and mineral rights by absentee, cor- 
porate interests began in earnest in the last half of the last century. Harry 
Caudill, one of the best known writers of the region, describes the process in 
this way, "After the Civil War indus*:rialiJt8 were able to glimpse the outlines 
of the nation's coming growth and they foresaw the indispensability of Appalachian 
coal. Agents of coal and iron companies and ambitious speculators moved in to 
corner title to the mineral deposits the geologists had located." Throughout 
much of the region, a rapid change in land ownership patterns occurred, often trans- 
forming small agricultural and homestead holdings to large absentee and corporate 
hands. The change was greatest in the Central yippalachian coalfields, though it 
extended to Southern Appalachian timber stands and to other resources as well. 
Historian Ron Eller describes: 

By 1910 outlanders controlled not only the best rtands of 
hardwood timber and the thickest seams of coal but a large per- 
centage of the surface lanci in the region as well. For example, 
in that portion of western North Carol na which later became the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, over 75 percent of the land 
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came under the control of thirteen coroprations, and one timber 
company alone owned a third of the total acreage. The situation 
was even worse In the coalfields • According to the West Virginia 
State Board of Agriculture In 1900, outside capitalists owned 90 
percent of the coal In Mingo County, 90 percent of the coal In 
Wayne County , and 60 percent of that In Boone and McDowell coun- 
ties • ^* 

Since the turn of the century, the land question has arisen again and again 

In studies of the region. For Instance, the report of the 1926 President's Coal 

Commission referred to the concentration of corporate ownership, observing that 

the U. S. Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries owned 750,000 acres of coal lands 

in Appalachla; Consolidation Coal owned 340,000 acres; and Pittsburgh Coal and 

Coke, 164,000 acres (though, the Coottisslon concluded, there were "relatively few 

instancen where companies owned far in excess of what is needed to protect their 
45 

investments. ") In the 1930'Sj Watkins, a British analyst took a stronger posi- 
tion: for the development of independent communities in Appalachla, he said, "i 
necessary step... would seem to be much larger and stricter control over the owner- 
ship of land, for in many cases the operating companies own all of the land within 

46 

coiivenient reach of the mines. 

With the advent 6f the War on Poverty in the region in the I960's, the Issue 
of ownership of the region's land and mineral wealth again began to be raised. In 
every state in central Appalachla, studies of land ownership, varying in quality 
and scope, questioned why such poverty existed amidst such land and resource 
richness • 

Ktotncky: One of the earliest such studies was done in 1969 by Richard Klrby 

for the Appalachian Volunteers. Kir' ^ ^egan his study with the observation, 

"Poverty in the United States has always seemed especially cruel and Ironic 

so close to so much bounty. In eastern Kentucky, the paradox has yet another 

layer of irony: some or America's poorest people live literally on top of some of 

48 

America's richest land/* Klrby then asked ''Who owns east Kentucky?" and searched 
for an answer in county tax records of eleven east Kentucky courthouses. In answer, 
he found that some thirty one people and corporations owned about four-fifths of 
east Kentucky 's coal. About 86 percent of the roal land was owned by ;>bcentee 
interests. While conceni-rafed, absentee interests controlled the wealth, they re- 
turned little in the way of property taxes to needy county coffc^rs. About the same 
time, a journalist for the St. Louis Post Dispatch found the same pattern of under- 
tsxation. In explanation^ a Kentucky tax commissioner was quoted as saying, "the 

coal companies pretty much set their own assessments.... We have no system for 

49^ 

finding out what they own." 
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West Virginia > During the same period, the theme of poverty-amidst-vealth 
was again echoed in West Virginia. Writing in the Nev Republic, Paul Kaufman 
observed that •'West Virginia is notorious iK>t for the money it gets but for the 
money that corporations take out of it.'* Looking at the nine southernmost counties, 
Kaufman found that "nine corporations own more than one-third of the land in these 
countlea, and the top 25 landowners control more than half. . Of the nine dominant 
corporationa, only one is a West Virginia conqpany doing bualnesa principally within 
the state." ^ About the same tine m public Intareat research team headed by Davitt 
McAteer at the West Virginia University Law School surveyed the top fourteen coal 
producing counties in the state, and founa a similar pattern; twenty five landowners 
owned approximately 44 percent of the counties studied-~yet payed only about one- 
Si' 

tenth of the real estate taxes. 

Some five years after the McAteer study, Tom Miller, Xi investigative journa- 
list for the Huntington Herald Dispatch conducted a further statewide search in 
an attempt to answer the question, "Who owns West Virginia?". "Certainly not West 
Virginians," he found," more than two thirds of the non-public land in the state 
is controlled by outside interests. These are giant fuel, transportation and lumber 
con5)anies."^'2' Combining mineral and surface rights, he found the problem to be 
pervasive. "In almost 50 percent of West Virginia counties, at least half of the 
land is owned by the out-of-state corporate interests." '^^ Direct ownership of land, 
he found, was extended through control of land and minerals by leasing: citing a 
1971 report by the West Virginia Public Service Commission, Miller said that/ thirteen 
companies leased 3.8 million acres in West Virginia, and that the amount was climbing 
by one-half million acres a year. The combination of ownership and leasing meant 
that absentee landlords, "own o. control two-thirds of the land in this mineral-rich 
state." At the same time, "they reap the benefit of low tax assessments, often 
paying as little as two cents per acre in annual property taxes for valuable coal. 

It ^ 

timber or oil and gas holdings. ^ 

Tennesse e : Tue patterns of concentrated corporate and absentee own?rship of 
coal lands, accompanied by low tax assessments, have also been found in the Tennessee 
coalfields. In 1971, a study by three Vand^rhilt Universir.y students of the five 
major coal producing counties in northeastern Tennessee found that nine lorge cor- 
porations controlled 34 percent of the land surface, and approximately 80 percent 
ot the coal wealth. Yet, in 1970, they accounted for less than 4 percent of the 
property tax revenue of these counties. Most of the concentrated ownership was 



found in the portion of these counties wJth the major coal reserves, 
remaining parts of the counties retained more dispersed, Individual c 



Virginia. The picture in th* southweatem Virginia coalfields d 
A 1973 study there found that fifteen corpoiations owned 602,283 coal 
accounting for from 10 percent to 69 pe- rent of the surface of the co 
One coin>any alone, Plttston Coal, owne'i 41 percent of this acreage, 
study by Dr. Carol Schomner in 1978 documented tht inadequate assessm 
lands in sjuthwestern Virginia. Noting the increase in the fair marl 
coal over the previous ten years, she found that the assessed value o 
risen. As in the case cf In the other coalfield states, concentrated i 
ship carried with It underassessment of mineral reserves .^^ 

What do these studies tell us, in sum, of ownership patterns in t 
Appalachian coal counties? First, It must be recognized that the evit 
present is still Incomplete. The studies were done by different meth< 
ferent times, and for selected counties. They do not extend to many t 
sections of the region, such as Alabama. Though the evideiice Is stil] 
the picture it paints Is a consistent one. It Is a picture, of concent 
rate ownership, with a great extent of absentee ot^ers^-lp. In his stu 
A midst Riches; Why People are Poor In Appalachla . Joh-i Wells summarize 
studies say: "Corporate entitles own at least 4,340,142 coal-rich acr 
tral Appalachla. Of this total, the top five corporations have 1,594 
37 percent; the top ten control 2,442,635 acres or 56 percent; the flf 
own 2,977,798 or^68 percent; the twenty majors control 3,274,770 acres 
of 75 percent." As for the rate of absentee ownership, more than 77 • 
3,357,491 acres. Is held by firms located out-of-state. This ranges f 
37 percent In Tennessee to a high of 85 lercent In West Virginia. In j 
concluded, "We have found that a small minority of mighty corporations < 
wealth, ,\nd that most of these are absentee...." '''^ 

Re creation and Tourism Lands 

If the coalfields of central Appalachla are associated with absent 
rate owiership, other parts of the region are affected by absenteeism c 
sort: that connected with second homes and development of the recreatlo 
trade. Some two decades ag^ as part of a "definitive" study of souther 
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SUMMARY 

In sum^ a review of previous studies around the nation and within the Appa- 
lachian region suggests the Importance of land ownership as one ingredient of 
rural development. Again and again, the question of "Who owns the land?" emerges, 
be It in reference to use of the land for agriculture, for energy, or for recreation 
purposes. The debates on the national level over land ownership and land use are 
mirrored in rural Appalachia, where a number of studies have examined ownership of 
the region's farms, energy resources, and recreation areas. In general, in review- 
ing these studies, we find: 

1. Though there have been a number of studies on ownership of rural 
Appalachia, these have been localized, uneven in quality and varying in 
approach. Remarkably little syt^tematic, coi!?>rehensive attention has been 
paid to ownership questions. However, the smaller studies have suggested 
the importance of the land ownership question in the rc.gion, and have demon- 
strated methods for its study. 

2. While the study of land ownership has been important but limited, 
there has been even less systematic investigation into the consequences 

of the ownership patterns. Many studies within the region have suggested 
characteristics that go along with land ownership patterns — e.g. under- 
taxation of mineral lands, loss of farms, drain of economic wealth, etc. 
However, exactly what these impacts are and how they are (or are not) 
related to the land ownership patterns need further examination. 

This study, then, will turn to the two-fold task of 1) documenting ownership 
patterns in rural Appalachia based upon an in-depth study of land records in eighty 
counties in six central and southern Appalachian states; and 2) examine the related 
impacts of land ownership, particularly the areas of a) property taxation and delivery 
of services, b) economic development, c) agriculture, d) housing, and e) energy and 
environment. 
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CHAPTER II: Who Owns the Land and Minerals? 

A Profile of Ownership Patwerns in 80 Appalachian Counties > 

Vy wife was named Anna Morla* She was the third 
daughter of a poor fanner and I was the third son of a 
wealthy one, and our families lived near each other In a 
mountain valley with a little river running through it, 
one deep enough for swlmalng, an Idyllic place, and that 
river was our courting road, our site of poetry and dream- 
ing. And when finally we ran off and got married, my 
father on our return, after much lecturliig In his anger, 
did let me have sixty rocky acres of land for my own, and 
did come together with others of that mountain community 
to build us a small house, and did lend me a plow and a 
hoe and an ax and a cow and an ox, so In April we took our 
broken things to our own land and built our first fire In 
our own place together* 

— John Ehle, Time of Drums , 1970 

The Image of Appalachia as the land of rugged individuals, owning and 
working relatively small family holdings, is a strong one in the literature about 
the region. But unlike the young couple in Ehle's novel, today the image for so 
many remains a dream* The reality, documented in this study, is one of a region 
where the ownership of land is concentrated In a relatively few hands, dominated 
by absentee and corporate holders, with little available for local families to 
work, farm or otherwise to enjoy • 

For this study, data was collected on the ownership of over 20 million acres — 
13 million acres of surface rights and 7 million acres of mineral rights — in 80 
Appalachian counties spanning six states. Using county courthouse records, the 
information was gathered on over 55,000 parcels of property, owned by some 33,000 
owners. To the knowledge of the Land Ownership Task Force, this data bank is the 
largest ever collected on the ownership of Appalachia, and ssibly of rural 
America. As such, it will help to fill the information gap on land ownership 
which has been described in earlier chapters. (Tables II-l and 11-2 examine the 
number of surface and mineral acres examined in each state.)* 



*Using 1978-79 property tax records ♦ this survey recorded all corporate, 
public and absentee owners above 20 acres and all local individual owners above 
250 acres in the unincorporated portions of the county. Percentage figures refer 
either to the percent of the land in the survey, or the percent the survey repre- 
sents of the total county surface. (The survey covered 53% of the total surface 
of the 80 counties*) 
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Before providing more detailed findings of this ownership survey, a thumbnail 
sketch can give the basic picture: 

The ownership of Appalachia's l and is highly concentrated in a few hands. 
Only IZ of the local population, along wxrh absentee holders, corporations, and 
govemment agencies, control at h ast 532 of the total land surface in the 
80 counties. This means that 99% of the population owns, at most, 47% of the 
land. Of the twenty million acres of land and minerals owned by over 30.000 
owners in the survey. 41%— ver 8 million acre«-are held by only 50 private 
owners and 10 goverr ^nt ag^incies. 

Appal achia's resourcgg are absentee owned . Of the 13,000,000 acres of surfact 
sampled, 72%— almost three-quarters— was owned by absentee owners; 47% by out-of- 
state owners and 25% by owners residing out of the county of their holdings, but 
in the state. Four-fifths of the mineral rights in the survey are absentee owned. 

Increasingly, large corporations do m inate the ownership picture. Almost 40% 
of the land in the sample, and 70% of the mineral rights, are corporately held. 
Forty-six of the top 50 private owners are corporations, among them some of the 
largest corporations in the country. (See Tables 13 and 14 and ^ection C 
in this chapter for a profile of these owners), while some 45% of the land in 
the sample is owned by individuals, well over one-half of this is owned by ab- 
sentf^e individuals. The remaining portion of the land in the sample (16%) is 
owned by government and non-profit bodies-ten government agencies account for 
97% of this public ownership. 

For many areas of Appalachia, who owns the mineral rights is just as important 
as who owns the surface. Despite the fact that millions of acres of mineral .ights 
in Appalachia are simply not recorded for tax purjoses. the study discovered al- 
most 7.0<.u.000 mineral acres, equal to 28% of the total surface area of the 80 coun- 
ties. A large portion of these mineral rights is held separately from the surface 
land, and bought or sold as a separate commodity, consequently having major impacts j 
on the use of the surface land. ' 

The remaining portion of this chapter will examine these ownership patterns 
more closely, looking not only at their extent, but also at where in Appalachia 
each pattern is most likely to occur. In the following chapters, the report will 
then turn to an examination of the Impact of these patterns on rural Appalachian I 
communities. 
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TABLE ii-i 



SURFACE ACRES OWNED BY TYPE OF OWNER 



State 


Number of Acres 


Number of Acres 


Number of Acres 


TOTAL 








C^C\TT\C\TSkt ^ 
\J\J ^CL 1>C 














Private Non— Profit 


















2,003,106 


1,260,162 


313,487 


3,576,755 






(36%) 


(35%) 


(9%) 


\L\J\jAi) 






(28%) 


(18%) 


(4%) 






Kentucky 


703,262 


665,517 


208, AC3 


1,582,262 






(45%) 


(42%) 


(13%) 


( 1 

\L\J\JH) 






(23%) 


(21%) 


(7%) 






North Carolina 


601,579 


267,761 


592,087 


1,461,427 






(Al%) 


(18%) 


(41%) 








(21%) 


(9%) 


(20%) 






Tennessee 


1,118,457 


1,041,212 


281,165 


2,440,834 






(46%) 


(43%) 


(11%) 








(29%) 


(27%) 


(7%) 






Virginia 


900,581 


539,140 


389.987 


1,829,708 






(49%) 


(30%) 


(21%) 


(100%) 






(26%) 


(15%) 


(11%) 


(52%) 




"CO I- V XL ^XIIXgI 


SQ*^ AftS 

jyj f HO J 






2,315,347 












(100>=') 






(13%) 


(30%) 


(8%) 


(51%) 


M 


TOTAL 


5,925,470 


5,142,995 


2,137,868 


13,236,-33 






i (45%) 


(39%) 


(16%) 


(100'/) 


4 




j (24%) 


(21%) 


(8%) 


(53%) 





1. The percent In the upper bracket refers to the percent of the land sampled for each state. 

^2. The per cent in the lower bracket refers to the percent of the total surface in the sample counties 

pni/^- * in each state, 

siiB^ta Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980e 
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TABLE II-2 MINERAL ACRES OWNED BY STATE AND TYPE OF OWNER 



1 State 

1 


Number of Acres j Number of Acres ' Number of Acres 


TOTAL 


Individual 1 


Corporate 


Gover4jnent/ 
Private Non-Prof it 




•VXOl/CilUCI 

1 

• 

: 


710,839 
C45Z11 

aoz)2 


870,073 
(35%) 
(12%1 

1 


1 — ■ 1 

716 1,582,528 
(.,05ZI ; (100%) 
(QZl (22%) 


1 
k 
t 

1 


246,772 
(40%) 
(b%) 


357,576 
(58%) 
(11%) 


11,182 • 615,530 
(2%) (100%) 
, (.4%) , (19%) 


! 
( 


128,671 
(62%) 
(4%) 


78,659 j 0 1 207,330 
(38%) 0 (100%) 
(3%) 0 ; (7%) 


1 

1 


202,753 
(32%) 
(5%) 


435,046 • 0 
(68%) 0 
(11%) ( 0 


637,799 
(100%) 
(16%) 


Virginia 

i 

1 , 


96,180 
(15%) 
1 (3%) 


557,588 j 0 
(85%) • 0 
(16%) 1 0 


653,768 

(100%) 
(19%) 


' West Virginia ' 774,032 
' (24Z) 

, an) 


1 .— — • . _ 

2,458,299 [ 27,345 
(75%) ! CI?) 
(55%) : (1%) 


C73J) 


t t 
• 

: TOTAL j 2,159,247 

(31%) 
(9%) 


; 

4,758,141 ; 39,243 | 6,956,631 
' (68%) j (IZ) (100%) 
(19%) (.2%) (28%) 




1. Percent of mineral acres samples in state 

2. Percent of tot4>l surface acres in sample counties in each state 

3. Kentucky total does not include mineral acres in several counties not available at the time of study. 

These were lacer obtained and are included in county profiles. 

Smirce* ^pp?! a'^hia^ ^ ^.nd Otjnersh-in StuHv. 19G0, 

- -5t ^ 52 
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Concentration of Ownership 



Of all of the Indicators of land ownership^ perhaps the most significant is 
ci>ncentratlon— the degree to which land Is held by a relatively few owners, or 
the degree to which It Is dispersed among the many. From other studies^ one can 
suspect that the greater the concentration of land ownership In an area the great- 
er the ability of a few owners to dominate the area's development; the more dis- 
persed the ownership the more likely that economic power will be dispersed. The 
extensive study of land ownership In California^ The Politics of Land, argued, for 
Instance^ that "almost by definition^ highly concentrated ownership and control of 
land mean more political and economic power and greater ability to oppose contrary 
Interests than do widely diffused ownership or control. Large landholders direct 
a greater portion of their earnings toward political ends than do smaller holders. 
And the large owner's land use decisions have greater public Impact » thus giving 
him greater bargaining power with officials."^ 

In this study, measures of concentration will necessarily underctate the ex- 
tent of concentrated ownership actually present. Flrsi:, the concentration of 
ownership can be given only amongst the owners sampled^ not for all owners In a 
county (as this Informaticn was not collected). Secondly, on the aggregate level. 
It was not always possible to combine all parcels owned by th^ same owner, across 
all counties, due to ownership under different names (though this was attempted 
where possible) . 

Despite the methodological problems, the point stands clear: the ownership 
of land In Appalachla Is highly co ^entrated In relatively few hands. The top 
1% of the owners In the sample ou of the land In the sample — over 1,400 times 

what Is owned by the bottom 1% of the owners In the sample. The top 5% own 62% 
of the land, contracted to the bottom 5% who own .25%, or about 250 times less than 
what the top 5% own. The top .-alf of the owners In the sample control 94% of the 
land, the bottom half control under 6%. (See Table IV-3) 



TABL'i II-3 Concentration of ^ mershlp; Surface Acres 



ERLC 



Percent of 
Owners in 
Sample 



Top IZ 
Top 5Z 
Top 25% 
Top 507. 

Bottom IX 
Bottom 5% 
Bottom 25% 
Bottom 50% 



Percent of 
Surface Acres 
in Sample 



43.5 
62.2 
6h.9 
94.4 



.03 

.24 
1.9 
5.6 



Percent of 
Total Acreage 
in 80 Survey 
Counties 



21.9 
31.3 
42.7 
47.4 



.02 
.13 
.95 
2.82 



Concentration 
Index* 



1,450 
249 
45 
17 



* % of acres in the sample ovmed by top X% of owners, divided by % of sample 
owned by bottom X% of owners. 



The ownership data for miner/»x8 is more incomplete than the data 
Nevertheless, the pattern of c icentration remains. The top 12 «>f ih 
mineral owners control 303: of the mineral rights In the sample—some 
greater than what is owned by the bottom IX of the mineral owners. 1 
of the recorded mineral owners own 621 of the recorded minerals; the 
97%. 



Table Il-A: Concentration of Ownership: Mineral Acres 



Percent of 
Owners in 
Sample 



Top 1% 
Top 5% 
Top 25% 
Top 50% 



Percent of 
Mneral Acres 
in Sample 



30% 
62% 
90% 
97% 



Mineral Acre* 
As Percenr of 
Total Sutface 
Land ^ 

9% 
17% 
25% 

27:: 



Borton 1% 
Bc»ttc«i 5% 
Bottom 25% 
Bottom 50% 



.002% 
.05% 
.66% 
!.2% 



.0006 
.01 
.OS 
.89 



^Percent of sampJ^ owned by top X% of owners divided by percent of 
owned by bottom X% of own<»rs. 



In order to make comparisons amongst counties and types of couni 
possible no develop an index which measures the degree of ooncentrat 
sal of land and minerals anong owners. For the: stvdy, several such 
calculated.^ The simplest, however, is obtained by dividing the per 
owned by the top X percent of owners by the percent of land owned by 
X percent of owners. The higher the index, the greater the concentr 
lower the index, the lower concentration. For instance, in the over, 
top 25% of the owners own 85% of the land; the bottom 25% own 1.9%, 
of concentratio i (at tne 25% level) is 45. For the recorded mineral 
index is 136.0. 

Using this index (at the 25% level), one finds that land ovmer^ 
concentrated in the counties with the highest coal reserves: In the 
the top 25% of the "andholders own 5o times the land owned by the c 
of the owrers in twe sample. This may be contrasted with the countJ 
knovn coal reserves, where the index is 31. For counties* with a hij 
of tourism as its economic base, the index is 40. For the high ag»J 



I 

I 

y counties, the concentration of ownership is lowest. There, the top 25% of the 

j owners own 35 times that owned by the lowest 25Z of the owners. 

Table II-5: Concentration of Ownership in 80 Appalachian Counties 



CONCENTRATIOn OF LAND 



CONCENTRATION OF MINERALS 



Percent of Land 
Owned by Top 25Z 
of ISurface Owners 



Percent of Land 
Owned by Bottom 25Z 
of Surface Owners 



Percent of Minerals 
Owned by top 25Z 
of Mineral Owners 



Percent of Minerals 
Owned by Bottom 25Z 
of Mineral Owners 



lOOZ 



I 1 



90Z 
80% 

70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
0% 



3_ 



(85Z) 



(2.0%) 



(90%) 



(0.7%) 
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Using the index, it is also possible to identify counties where concentra- 
tion is like''^'' to be high, and thus where a few landholders are likely to be 
able to dominate the county's d*^^ ^lopment. (See Table II-6). In six counties — 
Swain» N.C.; Raleigh, W. Va.; Harlan, Ky. ; Wise, Va.; Sequatchie, Tn. — the index 
is over 100, i.e. the top 25% of the owners own over 100 times what the bottom 
25% own. lu 28 of the 80 counties, or 35%, the top 25% of the owners own 50 times 
that of the bottom 25% of the owners. Five of the top six counties are in tlie 
coalfields, primarily with corporations as large owners. Swain County, where 



Table II-6: Co^^^^^^^^^^^o'^ Land Ownership: Most Concentrated and Most Dispersed Counties* 



A. Most Concentrated Land 
Ownership Patterns — Top 
23 Coantles In Sample 



In 

Conc€ tratlon 



Most Dispersed Land 
Ownership Patterns — Top 
20 Counties In Sample 



Index of 
Concent ratio;' 



1. 


Swain NC • 


150 


1. 


Mineral, W. Va. 


9.0 


2 
•> • 


Raleleh VA 


135 


2. 


Ashe, NC 


9.6 


3. 


Harlan KY 


116 


3. 


Jefferson, W. Va. 


11.0 


A. 


Kanawha, West Va« 


115 


4. 


Watauga, NC 


11.1 




Wise VA 


108 


5. 


Ohio, W. Va. 


11.5 


6, 


Secuatchle. TN 


103 


6. 


Russell, VA 


11.7 


7. 


McDowell. W. Va. 


96 


7. 


Allegheny', NC 


11.9 


8. 


Lo2fln W« Va 


89 


8. 


liar row, W. Va. 


13.7 


9. 


Bell, KY 


87 


9. 


DeKalb, Ala. 


14.7 


10* 


Van Buren. TN 


86 


10. 


Lincoln, W. Va. 


15.8 


11 


CAmnhpl 1 TN 


83 


11. 


Scott. VA 


17.3 


12 




78 


12. 


Blount. Ala. 


19.2 




nxngo , vv • V a • 


OO 


1 ^ 

X J • 


nciiQcrouii) nv^ 


19 2 


14. 


Mitchell, NC 


65 


14. 


Lamar, Ala. 


19.5 


15. 


Marlon, TN 


62 


15. 


Roane, TN 


19.8 


16. 


Dickenson, VA, 


61 


16. 


Madison, NC 


19.8 


17. 


Avery, NC 


61 


17. 


Breathitt, KY 


20.9 


18. 


Braxton, W. Va. 


60 


18. 


Wayne, W. Va. 


21.0 


19. 


Anderson, TN 


59 


19. 


Knox, KY 


22.2 


20. 


Walk^* , Ala. 


57 


20. 


Lee, VA 


22.8 



ERiQ 



* The Concentration Index Is the percent of the sample owned by the top 25% cf owners divided by percent of 
sample owned by the bottom 25% of owners. The correlation between this measure and the more complicated 
Glnl coefficient, which was also computed is high: .735 at the .001 level of probability. 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980 
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concentration is highest, is affected by the vast holdings in that county. 

By no means is the concentration index as high for all of the counties sur- 
veyed. In 16, or 20%, of the counties surveyed it is under 20. In two counties — 
Mineral, West Virginia and Ashe, North Carolina, it is under 10. In other words 
in these counties we can find a relatively equal distribution of land. Both of 
these counties lie outside the coalfields, have little government ownership, and 
are principally agricultural in base. Both, however, are seeing Increasing 
second home and corporate buying. 

Absentee Ownership 

A private owner will use something, take care of it and 
keep it. But a large corporation does not have the same feel- 
ings. Nearly all of these corporations are absentee and their 
purposes are expl'^iting the land. When the coal is gone, there 
won't be much left. 

— a Harlan County resident 

Lxke concentration^ the residence of an owner can be highly significant in 
determining the impact of ovmership patterns in a local community. In this 
study, residence refers to whether an owner lives in the county, out of the 
county but in the state, or out of the state altogether. All owners living out 
of the county In which their property was located were defined as being absentee. 
Not only are Appalachians land and mineral resources tightly held, they are also 
held primarily by absentee owners. 

The extent of this absentee ownership in the region is enormous, beyond 
even what the previous studies of land ownership in Appalachia might have sug- 
gested. Of the 33,465 owners in the survey, 81%, controlling 72% of the acreage 
sampled were non-local. Some 47% of the land sampled was owned by out-of-state 
owners: 25% was owned by oyners living in the state but out of the county. 
Altogether, this absentee owned land in the survey is equivalent to 36% of the 
total surface of the land in the survey area. (See Table II-7) 

The pattern of absentee ownership persists — and grows stronger — when mineral 
rights are considered. Of the almost 7 million acres of mineral rights in the 
sample, 79% are absentee owned — 52% by out-of-state owners and 27% by in-state/ 
out-of-county owners. Expressed in terms of the land surface in the survey nrca, 
22% of the total area of the 80 counties is underlain with absentee owned minerals 
(and this, it should be remembered, includes only those mineral rights which are 
recorded.) When mineral and surface acres are combined, one finds that 15.1 
trillion acres, or some 75% of the acreage surveyed is absentee owned. 
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TAP'.E il~7: 



ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP OF SURFACE ACRES AND MINERAL ACRES, BY STATE 



SURFACE 
ACRES 



MINERAL 
ACRES 



STATE 


Surface Acres 
Owned By: 
Out-of-State 
Owners 


Surface Acres 
Owned By: 
Out-of-County , 
In— State 
Owners 


TOTAL 

Surface Acres 
Absentee-Owned 




Mineral Acres 
Owned By: 
Out-of-State 


Mineral Acres 
Owned By: 
Out-of-County, 
m—o ua Lc 
Owner", 


TOTAL 

Mineral Acres 
Absentee-Owned 


















Alabama 


1,281,170 
(36%)1 
(18%)2 


1,147,225 
(32%) 
(16%) 


2,428,395 
(68%) 
(34%) 




605,257 
(38%) 
(9%) 


724,507 
(46%) 
(]0%) 


1,329,764 
(84%) 
(19%) 


Kentucky 


87.8,894 
(56%) 
(28%) 


363,624 
(23%) 
(12%) 


1,242,518 
(79%) 
(40%) 




342,417 
(56%) 
(11%) 


151,244 
(25%) 
(5%) 


493,661 
(81%) 
(16%) 


North Carolina 


970,162 
(66%) 
(33%) 


319,338 
(22%) 
(11%) 


1,289,500 
(88%) 
(44%) 




127,705 
(62%) 
(4%) 


66,348 
(32%) 
(2%) 


194,053 
(94%) 
(6%) 


Tennessee 


905,749 
(37%) 
(23%) 


788,384 
(32%) 
(20%) 


1,694,133 
(69%) 
(43%) 




329,599 
(52%) 
(8%) 


203,084 
(32%) 
(5%) 


532,t>83 
(84%) 
(6%) 


Virginia 


991,509 
(54%) 
(28%) 


314,638 
(17%) 
(9%) 


1,306,147 
(71%) 
(37%^ 




429,132 
(66%) 
(12%) 


127,483 
(17%) 
(4%) 


556,615 

(83%) 
(16%) 


West Virginia 


1,206,539 

(27%) 


384,070 
(17/4) 
(8%) 


1,590,609 
(694) 
(35%') 




1,781,870 
(55%) 
(40%) 


632,522 
(19%) 
(14%) 


2,414.392 
(74%) 
(54%) 


TOTAL 

1 


6,234,023 
(47%) 
(25%) 


3,317,279 
(25%) 
(13^) 


9,551,302 
(72%) 
(38%) 




3, £15, 980 
(52%) 
(14%) 


1,905,188 
(27%) 
(8) 


5,521,168 
(79%) 
(22%) 



%) represents p-rcent of surface acres in the sample for that state. 
%) represents percent of total surface acres in the survey counties in that state. 
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The vast majority of these absentee owners— 87% of them— are in the catet^ory 
I of relatively small owners, owning between 20-250 acres. However, the total 

acreage these small owners control is relatively low — representing only 18% of 
j the absentee owned acres in the sample* In fact, when acres controlled are 

examined rather than number of owners, one finds that as the holdings in Appala- 
! chia get larger and more concentrated, so also are they more likely to be absentee. 

Of holdings between 20 and 500 acres, 64% are locally held. But, of holdings 

above 1,000 acres, the reverse is true — 75% of them are held by out-of-state 
• 3 
J or out-of-county owners. 

From previous studies of land ownership in Appalachia, one might have expected 
j absentee ownership to predominate primarily in the major coal counties. The expecta- 

tion does not hold. Absentee ownership is pervasive throughout the region, regard- 
j less of the rural economic base. In fact, of the counties with no coal reserves or 

only minimal coal reserves, 73% of the land is absentee held, compared to 72% for 
I the major coal counties. Outside the coalfields, absentee coal owners are replaced 

by giant timber companies, federal holdings, second home owners or recreat^.on 
developers. 

In one-fourth of the counties in the study, the absentee owned land in the 
^ sample represented over one-half of the total land surface in the county. The 

! counties are indicative of the kinds of absenteeism found throughout the region. 

(See list of these counties in Table II-8 ). In Swain County, vast federal holdings 
I are joined by corporate developers and second home owners to leave little land held by 

local individuals: in that county, for instance, 80% of the land is in the hands 
I of the federal government. Of the remaining land, 23% is owned by 21 companies, 

15 of which ar€i Florida based land devejopmenr companies; and 40% is owned by 
J out-of-county in<^ividuals. In the plateau counties of Sequatchie and Van Buren 

' in Tennessee, the holdings of one timber company, J. M. Huber Corporation, account 

I for much of the absentee owned land. In the mountainous coal regions of McDowell 

I and Mingo or Logan counties in West Virginia; Knott, Harlan and Martin, Kentucky; 

Wise, Virginia or Campbell, Tennessee, absentee based coal and energy companies 

dominate the scene. 
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Table I 1-8; Counties with Greater than 50% Absentee Ownership of County Surface 

I 



County 


Percent of County 
ourtace ADsentee 
Owned 


Percent of Sample 
ADsencee uwnea 


Number of i 
Absentee 
Owned Acrer 


1. Swain, NC 


94.0 


99% 


315,139 


2. Sequatchie, TN 


81.1 


98% 


141,692 


3. McDowell, W. Va. 


79.3 


94% 


270,647 


4. Mingo, W. Va. 


67.9 


90% 


183,717 


5. Van Buren, TN 


66.8 


71% 


108,578 


6. Clay, NC 


63.6 


97% 


35,048 


7. Logan, W. Va. 


63.0 


71% 


149,891 1 


8. Marion, TN 


62.9 


85% 


203,864 


9. Dickenson r VA 


60.6 


92% 


128,845 


10. Campbell, TN 


58.3 


76% 


168,299 


11. Shelby, Ala. 


58.0 


87% 


297,025 




12. Knott, KY 


57.6 


82% 


131,195 




13. Harlan, KY 


57.6 


78% 


172,757 


14. Martin, KY 


57.2 


91% 


P4,590 


1 


15. Bledsoe, TN 


56.8 


75% 


146,946 


16. Winston, Ala. 


56.1 


86% 


206,202 




17. Korean. TN 


55.9 


81% 


192,926 




18. Jackson, NC 


55.3 


89% 


173,700 t 


19. Wise, VA 


54.6 


85% 


143,723 '• 


20. Scott, TN 


52.6 


70% 


181,217 


21. Bland, VA 


51.4 


73% 


123,080 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership ^tudy, 1980 
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Corporate Ownership of Land and Minerals 

''Somewhere we lost ourselves. I think it *^as when 
the companies bought up the land." 

—A West Virginia farmer 

The largest, and most Ixke] to be absentee, of Appalachia's non-government 
owners are corporations. Altogether, corporations own 5,142,995 acres of the 
land surveyed, amounting to 20% of the land ^ss in the eighty counties. The 
corporate land is held by some 3^00 owners, with a relatively large average 
holding of 1,660 acres each. Of these 3,100 companies^ the top 46 own 56% of 
all of the corporate land in the sample. In 24 of th^ 80 counties, corporately 
owned land accounted for more than 50% of the surface acres surveyed. 

In addition, the corporations own 4,758,141 acres of mineral rights, repre- 
senting 68% of the mineral rights surveyed. Expressed as percent of the surface 
land in the counties, these corporately- held mineral rights underlie 19% of the 
surface. The mineral rights are held by fewer owners and in larger parcels than 
the surface. Only 1,100 owners own this almost 5 million acres of minerals, an 
average plot of 4,087 acres. Ov&.all, in 46 of the 64 counties where data on 
mineral wealth was recorded, corporations own over one-half of the mineral acres. 

While much of Appulachia*s land and mineral wealth is thus corporately owned, 
little of it Is held by local businesses. Of the just over five million corporate 
acres in the survey, 84% are absentee owned; 60% by out-of-state owners. For 
the mineral wealth of Appalachia, the relationship between corporati sm and absen- 
teeism increases. Of the 4.8 million acres of corporately owned mineral acres in 
the survey, 89% are absentee owned; 62% by out-of-state corporations. These 
absentee corporate owners are also likely to be the larger of Appalachians owners. 
Overall, 46 of the top 50 owners in the survey are corporations — only two of them 
have their head office in the county in which their major holdings are found. 
While the average plot of land held by locally owned corporations is only 75 acres, 
It is 1,400 acres for the out-of-county corporation and 2,670 acres for the out- 
of-state corporations. 

While absentee ownership Is found to be pervasive throughout the region, cor- 
porate ownership is more predominant in certain pottions of the region 
than In others. In the "high coal" counties in the sample, 50% of the land in 
the sample is corporately held, compared to 31% in the high agricultural counties, 
and more than double the rate of corporate ownership in counties with tourism sls 
its base. (See Table Tl-9). Not only do the coal counties have greater corporate 
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ownership than the other county types, but the level of corporate ownership also ■ 
increases with the level of coal reserves. In the high coal cou,ities, with over 100 
million tons in reserves, 50Z of the land in the sample is corporately held. In ■ 
the medium coal counties, with 10 to 1,000 million tons of known reserve.^, 31Z of 
the land in the sample is owned by corporations; and in the counties without coal ■ 
resources, 20% — only two-fifths the rate of corporate ownership in the high coal m 
counties. The same pattern is true for mineral rights. Four-fifths of the 
mineral rights in the survey are found in the 33 counties with a high level of y 
known coal reserves. Of these, 72% are corporately held. 



Tab le j j.g . Ownership Patterns by Nature of Owner and by Type of County 



Type of 
County 


Acres Owned 
by 

Individuals 


Acres Owned 
by 

Corporations 


Acres Owned 
by Government/ 
Private Non- 
Profit Owners 


TOTAL 


High Coal 
Count ies 
(33) 


:;,920,090 
(21Z)- 


3,652,272 
(50%) 
(27%) 


752,919 
(10%) 
(6%) 


7,325,281 
(100%) 
(54%) 


High Agri- 
culture 
Co'jtaties 
(30) 


'.,109,262 
(53Z) 
(25Z) 


1,775,043 
(31%) 
(15%) 


928,402 
(16%) 
(8%) 


5,812,707 
(100%) 
(48%) 


High 
Touiism 
Counties 
(19) 


1,871,352 
(48%) 
(29%) 


882,717 
(23%) 
(14%) 

1 


1,098,548 
(29%) 
(17%) 

1 


3.852,617 
(100%) 
(60%) 

1 



1. Percent of land in sample for that type of county. 

2. Percent of total surface in counties of that type. 

3. Number of counties in sample* 



High coal counties have tcnown reserves greater than 100 million tons. 
High agriculture counties have annual sales of over $5 million (based on 

1974 Census of Agriculture) . 
High tourism counties have more than 25% of their service industry in tourism 

and recreation oriented services (based on 1974 Census of Services). 
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If corporate ownership of land, with its related characteristics of beii.g 
absentee held and in large plots, is most likely to be extensive in counties with 

{ the most coal reserves, a list of the 10 most corporately held counties in the 

sampla should come as no surprise. (See Table 11-10) • Four o£ the top five inosL 

I corporately held counties are in southern West Virginia, the so-called "heart 

of the billion dollar coalfields." In these four counties, almost 90Z of the 
land in the sample is corporately held, accounting for over two-thirds of all 
of the land in those counties. Campbell County, Tennessee is dominated princi- 
pally by one corporate owner, Koppers Company of Pittsburgh, which owns 96,000 
acres In the county which it plans to develop for synthetic fuel production. 
Wise County, Virginia and Harlan County, Kentucky, are owned by an assortment 

j of coal landholding companies and Shelby County, Alabama, by the vast holdings 

of four paper companies, U. S. Steel, and Southern Railroad. Of these 10 most 

j corporately held counties, only Van Buren and Sequatchie, Tennessee do not appear 

' in the list of counties with high coal reserves, though they are affected by the 

ownership of the J. M. Ruber Corporation, a timber concern and the largest corpo- 

t rate holder found in the survey. 



Table 11-10: Counties with Major Corporate Ownership of Surface Land 



COUNTY 


Percent 
of 

County 


Percent 
of 

Sample 


Number of 
Corporately (Xmed 
Surface Acres 


1. McDowell, W. Va. 


75.9% 


89.9% 


258,984 


2. Logan, W. Va. 


67.2% 


92.6% 


196,239 


3. Raleigh, W. Va. 


64. A% 


91.8% 


249,334 


4. Mingo, W. Va. 


62.5% 


82.6% 


169,228 


5. Sequatchie, TN 


60.6% 


68.2% 


105,923 


6. Campbell, TN 


57.5% 


75 . 3% 


166,000 


7. Harlan, KY 


55.2% 


74 . 7% 


165,733 


8. Van Buren, TN 


50.9% 


63.3% 


82,719 


9. Shelby, Ala. 


45.7% 


68.7% 


233,527 


10. Wise, VA 


45.2% 


70.2% 


118,944 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980. 
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In the case of mineral rights, corporations may own several seams of minerals, 
at varying depths. When the acreage of these seams is combined, the result is | 
greater than lOOX of the total surface acres of a county. Thus, in looking at the 
10 counties with the highest degree of corporately held mineral rightfi (Table 11-^'.^ 
one can see that in Lincoln and McDowell counties. West Virginia, corpor ^ly owned 
mineral rights are equivalent to 120% and 105%, respectively, of the total land ! 
surface in each county! One can also see that 8 of the 10 counties with the great- 
est degree of corporation ownership of minerals ar j in West Virginia, More than 
anything, this may be due primarily to the fact that the mapping of mineral rights 
for tax purposes is more extensive there than in other states. As discussed ear- 
lier, in many counties, mineral rights simply m^j not be reported to the assessor, i 
or if they are, they are vastly understated. In Perry County, Kentucky, for in- 
stance, the Kentucky River Coal Company reports owning 26,272 acres of coal for 
tax purposes, while in actuality it owns over 75,000 acres of minerals In the 
county, j 



Table 11-11: Counties with Major Corporate Ownership of Mineral Right s 



County 


Corporate Mineral 
Acres as Percent 
of County Surface 


Corporate Mineral 
Acres as Percent of 
Mineral Acres Sampled 


TOTAL 

Corporately 
Ovmed 

Mineral Acres 


1. Lincoln, W. Va. 


120.4 


91.8 


337,385 


2. McDowell, W. Va. 


104.9 


86.2 


357,935 


3. Mingo, W. Va. 


97.5 


85.9 


264,046 


A. Marion, W. Va. 


89.7 


83.1 


178, 5]9 


5. Raleigh, W. Va. 


87.1 


88.7 


337,272 


6. Logan, W. Va. 


84.8 


74.3 


247,595 


7. Marshall, W. Va. 


77.7 


99.1 


151,219 


8. Ohio, W. Va. 


77.1 


39.2 


52,284 


9. Dickenson, VA 


71.7 


96.2 


152,422 


10. Buchanan, VA 


65.5 


74.6 


213,165 


11. Martin, KY | 


59.6 


60.2 


88,070 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980. 
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Regardless of the case of underreporting by corporations of their minerals, 
the case studies make cle;».r that the ownership of minerals underground may 
strengthen and expand the corporate control gained through surface ownership. In 
the case of Lincoln County, West Virginia for example , corporations own only lOZ 
of the surface in the county, while they control mineral acres equivalent to 120Z 
of the county's total land mad8~and the cot :ty has suffered, as a consequence, 
the same negative impacts experienced by counties with extensive corporate domi- 
nation of surface lands « Of the 64 counties in whi-^h mineral rights are recorded, 
however Incompletely, corporately controlled mineral rights represent a greater 
degree of tnc county's surface than does corporately held land in 26 of them. 

Because the ownership of minerals may extend the control of an area gained 
through surface ownership, the two may be combined to give a more complete Index 
of Resource Control (the pe^rcent of surface owned -f percent of minerals, expressed 
as percent of surface). The Index for corporate ownership is 39, meaning that the 
combined mineral and surface ownership of corporations in the sample is equal to 
39Z of the total surface of the 80 counties. For the counties with the greatest 
known coal reserves, the Index rises dramatically to 56 — i.e. corporately owned 
surface and mineral acres are equal to well over one-half of the total land mass 
In thesv'. counties. Tn eight of the counties, the combined surface and recorded 
mineral acres owned b> corporations is equivalent to lOOZ or more of the coun y's 
surface acres* These are McDowell, W. Va. (181) • Mingo, West- Va* (161); Logan, 
West Va. (152); Raleigh, W* Va* (151); Lincoln, W. Va. (130); Dickenson, VA (115); 
Sequatchie, TN (104); Martin, KY (lOOZ), 

C. A Profile of the Top Corporate Owners 

Who are these top corporate owners of Appalachla? Tables 11-13 and II -lA 
provide a listing of the 50 top non-governmental surface and mineral owners in 
the survey. Twenty-four of the top mineral owners are not among the large sur~ 
face owners. Together, ^hese 74 top private owners ( the 50 surface and mineral 
owners and the 2A additional holders of minerals only) control almost ons-third 
of the 20,000,000 acre? surveyed. Of the top 50 surface holders, 46 are corpo- 
rations, owning 2,884,569 acres — over half what is owned by the 3,100 corporations 
identified in the survey. Of the top 50 mineral owners, 42 are corporations, owning 
2,815,790 mineral acres or 60% of all the corporately held minerals in the sample. 



TABLE 11-12 

ISR^" i^rlvate Su rface and Mineral OLm<>T-« 
2v Type of Bi^lness Activity 



Number of 
Surface A^.res 



inimber of 
Mineral Acres 



Coal and coal lands 


764»333 
(25. At) 1 
(17) - 


755,928 
(2/:. 4%) 
(14) 


• 


Oil, gas, other energy 


294,323 
(9.8Z) 
(6) 


9<.5,375 
(30. 5Z) 
(8) 





Wood and timber 


898.158 
(29.9Z) 
(9) 


151,562 
('■ 9%) 
U) 


_ 


Steel and other metals 


444,910 
(14.8Z) 
(5) 


31;, 531 

(6) 




Railroads 


255,266 
(8.5Z> 
(2) 


326,232 
(10.5%) 
(4) 




Miscellaneous 
Corporations 


227,559 
(7.6Z) 
(/) 


:i9,162 
(10.3%) 
(7) 




Individuals 


121,753 
(4.0Z) 
(4) 


279,706 
(9.0Z) 
(8) 




TOTALS 


3,006,322 
(100.0%) 
(50) 


3,09; ,49^ 
(99.8%) 
(50) 


6 



S^'of hoJd^rs""'''' ^0 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Sf.udy, 1980. 
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Some of these large owners in Appalachla represent the largest and most 
well-known corporations In America* Others are relatively small and anonymous 
nationally, yet like the larger corporations they possess through their vast 
holdings tremendous ability to irfluence both the exploitation of nationally-needed 
resources and the course of community development where their holdings are located. 
For this reason, public policies in Appalachla must take into consideration the 

i 

plans and powers of the corporate owners of the region's land ^ud mineral wealth. 
In order to do so, knowledge of who these mrjor corporate owners are and why 
they are holding the resources is essential. 

As can be seen in Tuble 11-12, of ;he top 50 surface owners, 9 are wood and 
timber companies, owning an average of almost 100,000 acres each. The next largest 
owners of surface lands are companies whose principal business is coal mining or 
' holding coal lands. Some 17 of these coal companies own 764,323 acres, followed 

by steel and other metal companies (444,910 acres), oil, gas and energy companies 
j (294,323 acres), railroads (255,286 acres), miscellaneous corporate holders (227,559 

acres), and individuals (121,753 acres). 
> For the mineral owners, the picture changes — oil and gas companies account 

for 910,309 acres of mineral rights, most of which are not oil and gas, but coal. 
Coal and coal land companies come next with 764,609 acres; railroads have 326,232 
acres, and steel companies 257,331 acres. Timber companies, who are principal 
surface owners, have far fewer acres of mineral rights recorded on the books (though 
! they may, in fact, own them). 

A better understanding of these corporate holdings can be gained by looking 
' more in depth at each corporate type. 

Coal and Coal Lands 

When surface and mineral acres are combined, 17 coal mining and coal land 
owners own 1,520,261 acres. The surprising characteristic of these owners is 
j thf.t only three: Pittston, Alabama By-Products, and Blue Diamond Coal Company 

are engaged primarily in the business of mining coal. The others simply lease 
their land and minerals to coal operators who do the mining. 

L; 196-^ Dun*8 Review of Modem Business wrote of these coal land corpo- 
rations, *^for al] their small numbers. .« these coal royalists hold what may be 
one of the most lucrative investments in all of America. The "coal royalists,** 
as they are called, simp'^y oversee their land ( usually through a local manager ) 
i negotiate leases and collect the royalties, currently as high as $2.00 -o $3.00 

per ton. The companies i^o lease the land for the mining incur most of the 
risks. 
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NAME 



1. J. M. Ruber Corp. 



2. Bovaters Corporation 
(Hiwassee Land C 

3. N & W Railroad 
(Pocahontas Land & 
Pocahontas-Ky) 

4. Koppers Co. 



5. U. S. Steel 



6. Georgia Pacific 



7. Pittston Corporation 

8 . Tenneco , inc , 
(Tennessee River, Paper 
and Pulp) 



TABLE 11-13 
50 Top Surface Owners 
In 80 Appalachian Counties 



ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
OF COMPANY 



Rumsoa, New Jersey 

London, England 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Atlanta, GA 

New York, ITt 
Houston, TX 



diversified pro- 
ducts, exp ec ia 1 ly 
timber & wood 
products 

wood products 



railroad, 
transportation 



diversified 
chemicals & 
metals, coal 
gasification 

steel 



wooi products 



joal 



oil, land, 
packaging 



TYPE OF TOTAL SURFACE PRINCIPAL LOCATION 
COMPANY ACRES OF HOLDINGS 



family 



public 



public 



public 



public 



public 



226.805 



218,561 



178,481 



169,796 



168,911 



139,441 



public 137,650 
public 98,751 



Tennessee, 
Kentucky 



Tennessee 



West Virginia, 

Kentucky, 

Virginia 

Tennessee 



Alabama, Krntucky 
Tennessee, 
West Virginia 

West Virginia, 

Virginia, 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Alabama 



g[^(];")urce: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980, 
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In 80 Appalachian Counties 
Page # 



NAME 



ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS 



PRINCIPAL BUSINESS TYPE OF 
OF COMPANY COMPANY 



TOTAL SURFACE 
ACRES 



PRINCIPAL LOCATION 
OF HOLDINGS 



9, Continental Oil 

(Consolidated Coal Co.) 



10. Gulf States 

xl. Chessie Systems » Inc. 
(Western Pocahontas, 
C&O Railroad) 

12 . Weyerhauser 

13. Coal Creek Mining & Manuf. 

14. Champion International 

15. Penn Virginia Corp. 

16. Berwind Land Co. 
(Kentl^:ld Company) 

17. Kentucky River Coal 

18. Bethlehem Steel 

19. Mead Corporation 
(Georgia Krafr Co.) 

20. Rowland Land Company 

21. Bruno Gerr.t Estate 



Stamford, Conn. 

Tuscaloosa, tla* 
Baltimore, MD 

Seattle, Washington 
Knoxville, TN 
Stamford, Conn. 

Philadelphia, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 



Lexington, KY 
Bethlehem, PA 

Atlanta, GA 

Charleston, W. VA 
Allardt, IN 



oil, gas, petro- public 84,403 
chemicals, coal 



pi^per & wood public 78,054 

products 

holding cor.pany, public 26,805 

transport, 

petrochemical 

wood products public 65,005 

coal and land private 64,374 

building materials, public 63,405 
paper , f urni ture 

coal land public 62,893 

coal and natural private 60,881 

resources ; other 

diversified 

products 

coal lands private 56,279 

•^.teel and steel public 47,132 
products 

paper and wood public 46,765 
products 

coal land family 44,867 

coal & timber family 42,317 



West Virginia, 

Virginia, 

Kentucky 

Alabama 



Kentucky, 
West Virginia 



Alabar « 

Tennessee 

Alabama, 
North Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia, 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Kentucky, 
West Virginia 

Alabama 

West Virginia 
Tennessee 
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50 Top Surface Owners 

In 89 Appalachian Counties 

Page t 3 



NAME 




ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
OF COMPANY 


TYPE OF TOTAL SURFACE 
COMPANY ACRES 


PRINCIPAL LOCATION 
OF HOLDINGS 


22. 


Union Carbide 


New York, NV 


chemicals, 
carbon products 


niih 1 "f 

^ U L/ X X ^ 




West Virginia 


23. 


Brimstone Corapanyy 


Dover, Delaware 


coal land 


private 


40,261 


Tennessee 


24. 


Scterra, Inc. 


Delaware > Ohio 


unknown 


u ^ X V a I. c 


39 917 


Alabama 


25. 


Stearns Coal and Lumber 


Stearns, Kentucky 


coal land , timber 


family 


38,934 


Tennessee 


26. 


The Southern Company 
''Alabama Power) 


Atlanta, GA 


utility 


public 


38,736 


Alabama 


27. 


Plateau Properties 


Crossvillvj, IN 


land and mining 


private 


38,430 


Tennessee 


28. 


Lykes Resources, Inc. 
(Youngston Mine) 


Pittsburgh, PA 


steel 


public 


3S,071 


West Virginia, 
Virginia 


29. 


Alabama By--Products 


Birmingham, Ala.. 


coal, coke, 
chemicals 


niiK 1 "1 




Alabama 


30. 


American Natural Resources 
(Virginia Iron Coal & Coke) 


Detroit, Michigan 


gas 6i coal 


miH In** 


./J 1 i.JJ 


Virginia, 
Kentucky 


31. 


Beaver Coal Company 


Beckley, W. Va. 


coal lands 


family 


32,994 


West Virginia 


32. 


St. Joe's Minerals 
(Tennessee Consol.ldaced 
Coal) 


Jasper, TN 


coal, other 
minerals 


public 


32,323 


Tennessee 


33. 


Hu2h D Fati<;f 


^nuAvx J. J.C , lii 


coaj. j.ana cx 
timber 


individual 


32,021 




34. 


Jim Walter Corp. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


pipe, metals, coal, 
building materials 


public 


31,721 


Alabama 

West Virginia 


O 5 
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Dingesf Rum Coal Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


coal lands 


private 


31,282 
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50 Top Surface Owners 

I n 80 Appalachian Counties 

Page // 4 



NAME 




ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
OF COMPANY 


TYPE OF 
COMPANY 


TOTAL SURFACE 
ACRES 


PRINCIPAL LOCATION 
OF HOLDINGS 


36. 


Crescent Land Co. 


Charlotte, NC 


land development 


private 


31,200 


North Carolina 




37. 


Carolina Rite Company 


Miami, Florida 


timber /pulp 


private 


30,330 


North Carolina 




38. 


Mower Lumber 


New York, NY 


timber, coal 
lands 


private 


29,792 


West Virginia 




39. 


Cole Interests 


Huntington, W. V?. 


coal lands 


private 


27,385 


Wast Virginia 




40. 


Albert I'clman 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


coal lards 


individual 26,284 


Alabama 




41. 


Kentenla Corp. 


Boston, Mass 


coal lauds 


private 


25,335 


Kentucky 




-t2. 


Cotlga Development Corp 


Philadelphia, PA 


coal lands 


private 


25,081 


West Virginia 




43. 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Co. 
(Eastern Associated Coal) 


Boston, Mass. 


coal, coke, gas 


public 


24,516 


West Virginia 




44. 


American Electric Power 
(Franklin Real Estate) 


New York, Wi 


utility 


public 


22,775 


Virginia, Kent 


j<-ky 


45. 


Blue Diamond Coal Co. 


Knoxville, TN 


coal and land 


private 


22,206 


Tennessee 




46. 


Eastern Prope*.'ty Trading 
Company 


Atlanta, GA 


real estate 


private 


22,120 


Alabama 




47. 


Quaker State Oil 
(Kana' ha Hocking and 
Valley Camp Coal) 


Oil City, PA 


oil 


public 


21,175 


West Virginia 




48. 


Wilson Wyatt 


Louisville, KY 


attorney 


individual 21,131 


Tennessee 






Grandvlew Mining Co, 


Chattanooga, TN 


coal & land 


family 


21,116 


Tennessee 




50. 


National Steel 


Pittsburgh, PA 


steel 


public 


21,000 


Kentucky 


"p* 1 
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XOTAL 
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3,006,322 
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TABLE 11-14 
50 Top Mineral Owners 
In 80 Appalachian Counties 



NAME 



ADDRESS OF HEADQU^JITERS PRINCIPAL BUSINESS TYPE OF 
OF COMPANY COMPANY 



1. Columbia Gas System 



?. N & W Railroad 
(Pocahontas-Ky. 
Pocahontas Land) 

3. Continental Oil 
(ConsoUdation Coal) 

4. Pitts ^n Corporation 

5. Occidental Petroleum 
(Island Creek Coal) 

6. Berwind Land Company 



7. Amer* m Natural Resources 
(Virginia Iron Coal and 

Coke) 

8. U. S. Steel 



9. Republic Steel 

10. Georgia Pacific 

11. First Nat^ional Bank of 
Birmingham 



Wilmington, Delaware natural gas, 

holding company 



Roanoke, Virginia 

Stamford, Conn. 

New York, NT 
Los Angeles, CA 

Philadelphia, PA 

Detroit, Michigan 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, GA 
Birmingham, Ala. 



railroad 
transportation 



oil, gas, petro- 
chemicals, coal 

coal 

gas, oil, petro- 
chemicals, coal 

coal and natural 
resources 

gas and coal 



steel 

steel 
timber 

bank, holding 
company 



public 
public 

public 

public 
public 

private 

public 

public 

public 
public 
private 



TOTAL MINERAL PRINCIPAL LOCATION 
ACRES OF HOLDINGS 



342,236 
201,950 

193,061 

185,254 
144,741 

108,561 

80,705 

71,601 

67,252 
67,027 
66,991 



West Virginia 



Kentucky 
West Virginia 



West Virginia, 
Kentucky 

Virginia 

West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia 

Kentucky 



Virginia 

Alabama, Tennessee 
West Virginia, 

Alabama 

West Virginia 

Alabama 



O -Source: Appalachian Land Ownership S'cudy, 1980. 
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NAME 


ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS 


PRINCIPAT BUSINESS 
OF COMPANY 


TYPE OF 
COMPANY 


TOTAl 

AC . 




PRINCIPAL LOCATIOJ 
OF HOLDTNn*; 


^} 






Diamond Shamrock 
(Falcon Seaboard) 


Cleveland, Ohio 


oil, gas, 
chemicals, coal 


public 


66,928 




Kenrucky 






13. 


Deep Water Properties 
(held through First 
National Bank, Birming- 
ham) 


Birmingham, Alabama 


financial trust 


private 


66,038 




Alabama 






14, 


Cherokee Mining 


Houston, TX 


coal 


individual 


60,294 




Alabama 


• ( 




15. 


National Steel 


Pittsburgh, PA 


steel 


public 


60,000 




Kentucky 


r 


16. 


Reynolds Metals 
\i\tfyiiuxa2> rimcraxs ) 


Richmond, VA 


ore, chemicals, 
aluminum 


publ 


58,000 




North Carolina 


* 

. 1 
t 


17. 


Wilson and Marvanne Uva tt 


Loul.c^ville, KY 


attorney 


family 


57,614 




Tennessee 


r 

\ 

} 

1 

1 
1 

I 


18. 


Chessle Systems 
\f«coi.cn( rocanoncas or 
C&O Railroad) 


Baltimore, MD 


holding company, 

transportation, 

chemicals 


public 


56,830 




West Virginia, 
Kentucky 


I 

f 


IV. 


Rowland Land Company 


Charleston^ W. Va, 


coal lands 


family 


54,474 




West Virginia 


i 
* 


20. 


North Alabama Mlnpral 
Division Company 


no address 


minerals 


unknown 


50,141 




Alabdjna 




f 


21. 


J. M. Huber 


Rumson, New Jersey 


diversified 
products, extensive 
timber & wood 
products 


public 


47,759 




Tennessee 






22. 


Quaker State Oil Co. 
(Kanawha Hocking and 
vaxxey uamp Loax^ 


Oil City, PA 


oil 

• 


public 


47,711 




West Virginia 






23. 


Wesley West 


Houston, TX 


coal land 


individual 


46,682 




.■^abama ^ 

00 






80 










81 























50 Top Mineral Owners 

In 80 Appalachian Counties 

Page # 3 

NAiME " 



ADDRESS OF HEADQU/VRTERS 



24. Beaver Coal Company 

25. Plateau Properties 
2o. Union Carbide 

27, Alabama By~Products 



Beckley, West Va. 
Crossville, TN 
New York, NY 

Binningham, Ala. 



28. Charleston National Bank Charleston, W. Va, 

29. Cotiga Development Co. Philadelphia, PA 

30. Mower Lumber New York, NT 

31. Eastern Gas & Fuel Co. Boston, Mass- 
• (Eastern Associated Coal Co.) 



32. Sun Oil 
(Shamrock Coal) 

33. Southern Railroad 

34. Coal Creek Mining and 
Manufacturing 

35. Lykes Resources, Inc. 
(Youngston Mine) 

36. L & N Railroad 

37. Penn Virginia Corp, 

38. Dayton Hale 



Radnor, Pa 

Washington, DC 
Knoxville, TN 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Lexington, KY 
Philadelphia, PA 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 



_S2_ 



I 



PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
OF COMPANY 


TYPE OF 
COMPANY* 


TOTAL MINERAL 
ACRES 


PRIiNCJ^ L LOCATION 
OF dOLDIiNGS 


coal land 


private 


44,807 


West Virginia 


land and mining 


private 


42,038 


Tennessee 


chemical , carbon 
products 


public 


41,689 


West Virginia 


coal, coke, 
chemicals 


public 


41,001 


Alabama 


bank, holding 


private 


40,566 


West Virginia 


coal lands 


private 


jy yKJ *o 


West Virginia 


timber, coal 
lands 


private 


36,776 


West Virginia 


coal, coke, gas 


public 


35,066 


West Virginia 


oil company 




0 /, Q o 7 


West Virginia 


rail transDor ^ 


puD ±1C 


1 / Q "7 "7 


Alabama 


coal lands 


private 


_ 34,042 


Tennessee 


oil 


public 


33,972 


West Virginia 


railroad 


public 


32,575 


Alabama 


coal lands 


public 


32,267 


Virginia 


banker, real 


individual 


31,600 


Alabama 



estate 
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NAME 



ADDRESS OF HEADQUARTERS PRINCIPAL BUSINESS TYPE OF 

OF COMPANY COMPAJ^Y 



TOTAL MINERAL PRINCIPAL LOCATION 



39. 


Julius Doochin 


Nashville, TN 


contractor, 
coal lands 


individual 


31,000 


Tennessee 


*tvi • 




nuntmgtony w* va • 


coal lands 


private 


30,186 


Wef>c Virginia 


HI • 


ri eva ficnux i en 


wasnington, N,C. 


coal lands 


individual 


29,901 


West Virginia 






Jasper, Ala« 


coal mining & 
coal lands 


family 


29,038 


Alabama 




w. R. ourt 


Lexington, KY 


coal and land 


individual 


28,701 


Alabama 


44. 


Bruno Gernt ^istate 


Allardt, TN 


coal & timber 


family 


28,354 


' Tennessee 


45. 


Cole Interests 


Huntington, W. Va, 


coal lands 


individual 


28,046 


west Virginia 


46* 


Southern Land and 
Exoloratlon 


Tuscrloosa, Ala, 


coal lands 


private 


27,284 


Alabama 


47. 


Consolidated Goldfields 

\ vjiyXii A. J.^i.u 11X11 xng uolP* / 


London , England 


mul tinational 
mining interests 
including South 
Africa 


public 


26,706 


Tennessee 


48. 


National Shamuts Bank of 
Boston 


Bost *a, Mass. 


bank, holding 


private 


26,453 


Virginia 


49- 


Kentucky River Coal Co, 


Lexington, KY 


coal lands 


public 




Kentucky 


50 • 


Hagan Estate 


Ta:.ewell, Virginia 


coal and land 


adividual 


25,854 


Virginia 




TOTAL 






3,095,496 
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On the national economic seen. . these coal land holding companies are small, 
and often relatively unknown. Even their ivade group, the National Coal Lcssers' 
A<5sociation is not highly visible. Yet, locally, these companies are often 
viewed as having enoimous power. Though single decisions of their offices, the 
land use of huge portions of certain counries can be affected. Coal operators 
are dependent upon good relations with them to negotiate the leaseholds neces- 
sary to mine the coal, which often provides the jobs in an arec;. Tenants li.ing 
in old coal camps on their property may also be dependent upon these companies* 
good will for housing. Whole communities are potentially affected by the 
taxes and economic base which their resources provide* 

Despite their profitability and power, these coal royalists are often ab- 
sentee and relatively anonymous. Only one of the owners. Plateau Properties, has 
its headquarters in the co-»nty where most of ic.^i holdings are located — most are 
headquarted outside the region altogether. Only three — Pittston, Penn-Virginia, 
Alabama By-Products — are public companies (in the sense that they have over $1 
million in assets f.nd over 500 shareholders, and are thus required to register 
public information wx'"h the SEC.) Others are often family owned, relatively 
small operations with merely a post office box as their address or a small office 
serving as their corporate headquarters. A 1. wyer in West Virginia describes 
his attempts to research the Cotiga Oevelopmenv Company, a Philadelphia based 
operation which owns 25,081 surface, acres and 39,648 mineral acres in Minap 
County: 

Two V irs pgo I wanted to do ^ome research into the 
background of Cotiga.... I wanted io ^ee the makeup of a 
company such as Cociga. I went to Coliga's off fee, which 
you have some trouble binding because it's a one-room office 
in a suburban home and not only is it the office for Cotiga 
Development Company, one of the largest landowners In Mln^.o 
County, it's also the office, acjordin;; the niallhoy., f<»r 
several other land companies in West VJri;lnia. 'Hiompson w^isn't 
home and in talking to one of the secretaries In the office 
next door, she said, 'Weil, he .omes In one or two 'lay*; n week. 
And sometimes there's a secretary that comes in to answer leticrn.' 
But what was interesting to me was how little it really took once 
you've acquired the lar^, to keep it going. 

According to interviews in Mingo County, the Cotiga holdings were -^quired by an 
enterprising se^'ing machine salesman who travelled the hills of the c unty early 
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in the century trading sewing machinen for land. Others of these rompaalos also 
have interesting backgrounds: 

Coal Creek Mining and Manufacturini^ : Along with its affiliates 
Poplar Creek Coal and Winter Gap Coal Company, Coal Creek owns 
64,374 acres in Anderson, Campbell, Morgan and Scott counties in 
Tennessee. The company is headquartered in Knoxville and is con- 
trolled by approximately 155 shareholders throughout the United 
States. Most of its properties were acquired before the 'turn of j^q 
the century, and have remained virtually the same since that time. 

The Briinscone Company: Owned priraarily by John Rollins, a Delaware 

i businessman and financier who also controls the Orkin Pest Control 
Ccuipany, trucking lines, Jainaican resorts, and a series of television 
and radio stations — to name a few. Rollins acquired the 40,261 acres 
in Scott and Morgan Counties in Tennessee from the family of Senator 
} Howard Baker in 1972. Senacor Baker was a principal partner in the 

operations until 1977, when charges of conflicts of interest were 
raisad concerning mining and potential recreation developments on 
the property and legislation supported by the Senator. 

Kentucky River Coal and Coke Company: Located in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky River owns thousands of acres of land md mineral 
rights throughout eastern Kentucky — as many as 180,000 acres accord- 
ing to some published reports. This survey found 82,551 recorded 
on the tax rolls* Most of this property was obtained by John C. C. 
!4ayo, a schoolteacher from Paintsville, Kentucky who in the late 
nineteenth century received backing from eastern financiers, be- 
coming one of east Kentucky's most successful coal buyers.-** 

i Kentenia Corporation: CK^ming 25,335 acres, primarily in Harlau 

County, this company is based in Boston, Massachusetts. The company 
was founded in the early 1900' s by Warren Delano, a wealthy northerner 
and uncle of Franklin Dela^ Roosevelt, who invested heavily in 
the eastern Kentucky Region. 

Historically, most of these coal land compani'rs have held their land and 

minerals for decades, many since before the turn of the century. However, the 

i last decade has seen in Appalachia a new wave of corporate amalga'nation in 

coalfields. With the energy crisis, as more, often multinational, corporations 

have moved into the energy field, a number of these coal land companies iiave been 

bought larger interests. Look at some of the examples of the trend: 

— In east Tennessee, the 50,940 acres of Tennessee Land and 
Mining, owned for decades by a family. from Scarsdale^ New 
York, has been bought by the Koppers Company, a multinational 
metal and chemical corporation from Pittsburgh. In 1980, 

I Koppers also bought the 36,092 acres owned by High Top CoaJ 
Company, ^:^/ing it 169,376 acres in Tour eastern Tennessee 
counties . 

\ 
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— Tn Tennessee and Kentucky, the J. M. liuber Corporation 
purchased the 65,000 acres jf the American Association, 
Ltd., a British owned firm formerly c.ontroiled by the 
interests of Sir Denys Flowerdew Lowson, a former Lord 
Mayor of London, American Association had developed 
Middlesboro and Cumberland Gap in the 1890'sl5 The largest 
owner found in the study, Huber owns 227,000 acres i the 
survey area, 

— In Kentucky and Virginia, the properties of Virginia Iron 
•Coal and Coke Company have been purchased by Bates Manu- 
facturing Company. Shortly afterwards they were acquired 
by American Natural Resources Corporation, a diversified 
energy corporation from Detroit. 1^ 

— In Tennessee, a family held coal mining and landholding 
company, the Tennessee Consolidation Coal Company, his been 
purchased by St. Joe's Minerals. St. Joe's has also signed 
an agreement with Scallop Coal Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Royal Dutch Shell, jointly to develop its coal properties 
throughout the region, with much of the new production possibly 
to be used for export. 

— ]n 1979, a tentative agreement was signed for the Blue Dinmond 
Coal Company of Knoxville to be acquired by the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana (AMOCO). The deal was later dropped by 
Standard Oil, partially because of uncertainties suriounding 
some of Blue Diamond's lease-holdings in eastern Kentucky. 18 

The trend towards ownership and control of Appalachians land and energy re- 
sources by larger, more multina .ional units, can be seen ris we turn to ownership 
by the second largest category of owners, the oil, gas, and energy conglomerates. 

Oil, Gas and Energy Companies 

The last decade has s^en growing national cor^ern over the extent of control 
of the nation's energy resources by a small number of holders, particularly the 
oil companies. In 1963, Gulf Oil took over Pittsburgh and Midway Coal Company; 
in the years following, other companies followed suit. According to the Office 
of Technology Assessment of the U. S. Congress, Lhese "horlz<uUnlly integrntcd'* 
companies will mine about 3b:;-Ao5 million tons of coal by 1986, roprcsentin)', 
almost one-hnlf of the total doinobtic consumption of coaL used for e(ior);y |>iirpo.s(!s. 

As they acquired conl compnnles, oil companies also gained control over vast 
amounts of mineral reserves. According to the President's Coal Commission, oil 
and gas companies now own 41.1% of all privately owned coal reserves in the country, 
concentrated primarily in the west. Six of the top ten national coal reserve 
owners are partially o\med by larger oil and gas companies: Continental Oil, Kxxon, 
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El Paso Natural Gas, Standard Oil of California, Occidental Petroleum (Island 
Creek). The largest of these, Continental Oil, owns an estimated 13.' oiLllon 
tens of coal, theoretically enough to supply the nation's needs for 15 years to 
come. 

Of these big oil companies. Continental Oil (Consolidation Coal) and Occi- 
dental Petroleum (Island Creek Coal) are in the list of the top 50 ovmers In the 
survey area, together owning 422,320 acres of surface and mineral rights. They 
control thousands more acres through leasing. Altogether in the survey area, 
eleven oil and gas companies own approximately 1,239,698 acres of surface and 
mineral rights combined, an average of over 100,000 acres each. 

While controlling thousands of acres of coal reserves on the one hand, the 
oil companies are now leasing thousands of acres of oil and gas rights on the 
other. According to the New York Times New Service , as much as 10 million acres 
have already been leased in what is called the Eastern Overthrust Belt, a geo- 
logic formation running 1,000 miles along the Appalachian mountains from Alabama 
to New England^^ Exactly who is leasing how much of this oil and gas Is difficult 
to determine, as the rights rarely appear on the tax rolls. When the leases are 
recorded in county deed books, they often appear in the names of individuals 
serving as land agents for the oil companies. Howev&r, from other evidence, it 
clet^r that the leasing activity extends well beyond the coalfields. Speculating 
about tHe presence of oil atop "Old Smokey," South Magazine reports a "land war 
going oa for drilling riglits in the Appalachian region... • Gulf, Exxon, Weaver 

Oil and Gas Corporations of Houston are all knoim to be crawling the foothills 

•t20 ^ 

in search of ^'^ndowners* Already, for Instance, Standard Oil of Indiana has 

21 

leased 122, C acres In just four western North Carolina counties. 

The oil and gas company presence Ig seen, ♦"oo. In the development of new 
synthetic fuels plants In the region. In Wayne and Lincoln counties. West Vlrglnl 
for instance, Columbia Gas has bc^^a exploring possibilities of synthetic fuel 
development on Its over 300,000 acres of minerals. In Catlettsburg, Kentucky, 
Ashland Oil has spearheaded a 'Consortium (which Includes Mobil Oil, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, ^d Conoco) that has built a plKit liquefaction plant, funded pri- 
marily by Department of Energy funds. In Monongalia County, West Virginia, Gulf 
Oil is building another liquefaction plant which would use 6,000 tons of coal a 
day. The Koppers Company, already the largest developer of synfuels technology 
in the world, plans five plants on Its Tennessee properties. The synthetic fuel 
industry is likely to have ^ajor impacts on land use, as well as air and water 
quality, employment and services in the communities where It Is located. 
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The scramble extends to oil shale, which also can be used to produce oil 
and natural gas. Until recently, oil shale development has only been considered 
a possibility lor the wes^urn states, though even there has faced major environ- 
mental opposition. Now, the Department of Energy has established an Eastern 
•Gas Shaie Project in Morgantown, West Virginia to determine the location of 
Appalachian deposits. Meanwhile, the leasing has already begun. In 1979, 
Addington Oil Company had leased 150,000 acres of oil shale in the Knobs x5elt 
that lies just west of the coalfield counties of eastern Kentucky that this 
survey examined. The company is owned by Larry Addington, one of two brothers 
who had been involved in strip-mining in northeastern Kentucky prior to selling 
out to Ashland Oil Company for a reported $13 million. Controversy over the 
terms of the leases led to an unprecedented order by the Kentucky Consumer Pro- 
tection Division to allow landowners to cancel or renegotiate the agreements. 
T imber Companies 

While oil and gas companies may be scrambling for the mineral rights under- 
ground, there is also renewed interest by the timber companies in the south- 
eastern and Appalachian forest resource? above ground. Evidence of this shift to 
:he south is seen in the move of the headquarters of Geor)4ia-Pacif ic , one of Lhe lar p 
IniidholJers in the survey, from Portland, Oregon to Atlanta, Geoii^ia. Accorilinj; 
to industry reports, other companies like Weyerhauser, Boise, Cascade, Crown j 
Zellerbach and InternaLional Paper, are also expan g tlicir holdings In the south- ' 
east. 

The timber companies already ov^.i substantial acreage in the region. In the 
80 counties surveyed, seven companies — J. K. Huber, Bowaters, Georgia Pacific, 
Gulf States, Weyerhauser, Champion International and Mead— oi^ 8^8, J 58 acres of j 
surface lands and 151,562 acres of mi.ieral rights, much of it located In southern 
Tennessee and northern Alabama. While using the land primarily for logging and 
timber growth, they may lease the minerals for mining. 

Much of this corporately-owned timber land was obtained at the turn of the 
century, when railroads opened the vast Apprlachian hardwoods to coirjnercial ex- 
ploitation. Another wave of tim r company buying occurred during the Depression. 
Often, as the Alabima study shows, the timler interests were able to get the land 
**for taxes" in court ordered sales. When these lands were timbered out, the com- 
panies moved to the northwest for much of their production. In many counties 
like Shelby County, Alabama, though, timber company ownership has continu^'c" to 
dominate the development of the local economy much the same as the coaL company 
ownership or oil and gas company ownership to the north. 
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The new wave of timber industry expansion into Appalachia and the South 
is brought on by a number of factors, including closer access to Atlantic ports 
and cheaper labor. Land ownership patterns, however, nre an important inr.roilltMU . 
According to l ie Southern Forest Institute, in the nortliwes*:, where much of tht? 
timber is in government ownership, the RARE II study (Roadless Area Review Evalua- 
tion) and other environmental controversies are inhibiting timber production. In 
Appalachia, even given the large holdings by the Forest Service and the timber 
industry, other private owners still own a large majority of the forest lands 
potentially available for commercial cutting. If present trends continue, the 
timber companies will likely be seeking greater control, through leasing or buying, 
of these timber resources. 

Steel and Other Metal Companies 

Traditionally in Central Appalachia, steel companies have joined tne coal 
companies in the ownership of coal lands. Upon their properties, they have deve- 
loped their own ''captive** mines to gain the coal needed for steel processing. 
Often coal camps or coal communities like Jei s, Kentucky, or Gary, West Vir- 
ginia, were developed and owned by the steel companies. Five steel companies — 
U. S. Steel, Bethlehern, Lykes Resources, National Steel and Republic Steel — own 
342,000 acres in the 80 county survey area. 

While the steel industry does not appear to be expanding its holdings, other 
metals companies have been investing in the region's land and minerals, particu- 
larly since he advent of the energy crisis,. The largest of these is Koppers Com- 
pany, which is, as mentioned, a diversified metaL; and chemicals company with exten- 
sive holdings in Tennessee. Also in Tennessee, Consolidated Goldfields, a si'bsi-- 
diary of London, England-based Goldfield Mining Corporation, a company which has 
major investments in South African gold mining, has recently obtained 26,706 acres. 

Though the main concentr:!tion of holdings by steel and metal comp. aies is in 
the coal fields, ther^ are corporate holdings of other minerals. Reynolds Metals, 
for instance, owns 58,000 acres in Mitchell County, North Carolina where mira and 
feldspar are prevalent. More recently in the Grandfather Mcuntaia and Spruce Pine 
areas of western North Carolina, a number of conpanies have been prospecting for 
uranium. According to DOE the two areas have the potential of produc. \p at least 
14,000 tons of uranium annually. 

Railroads 

According to the P:esident's Coal Commission, railroar's are second only to 
the oil and gas companies in ownership of coal reserves — owning 17.^% of known 
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reserves* Many of these are in the West, where lands were given to them a century 
ago to encourage the building of railroads. The railroads also arc large owners 
in Appalachla, where they often joined other corporations In the development of 
coal properties before the turn of the century on which ^hey themselves mined the 
coal needed to fire their steam locomotives. 

Today the railroads in Appalachia primarily lease the coal to other energy 
companies benefitting both from the royalties gained in mining and from rates chargec 
for h"«iling the resource. An example may be found in the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road (N&W) which through its subsidiary Pocahontas Land, owns over 280,000 acres 
in the counties sampled in West Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia* In Martin 
County. Kentucky, "Poky" (as Pocahontas is called) owns almost 50,000 acres of 
surface rights and 81,000 acres of minerals— together equal to 89% of the surface 
acres in the county. The raine''als are leas* d to subsidiaries of MAPCO Oil Com- 
pany, who have recently annt unced plans for exporting Martin County coal, likely 
u£ving N&W's rail-to-port facilities to do so* Perhaps because of the anticipated 
rise in the export market, N&W is reportedly obtaining new properties, such as 
the Kentenia Corporation in Harlan County. When the holdings of Chessie Systems 
(<'i combination of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Corporation and Baltimore & Ohio 
Rciilway Company who operate the Western Pocahontas Corporation), Southern and 
Louisville and Narhville Railroads are added, "our railroads in the top fifty 

holders own 581,518 acres of combined surface and mineral lands in the survey 
24 

area. 



Miscellaneous 

The miscellaneous category of corporations in the list top 50 owners 
illustrate a diverge array of the other corporate interests with holdings in the 
region* They include: a chemicals corporation (Union Carbide); a utility (the 
Southern Company); general real estate and property developers (like Crescen^ 
Land and Eastern Property Trading); and financial institution (like c.he Boston 
Shamuts National Bank). 

Corporate Ownership: The Changing Trends 

As has been seen earlier, the highest levels of corporate ownership in this 
study were found in the counties with the highest levol of coal rese-ves* In 
these coal counties, 50% of the land in the sample was corporately held, comparea 
to 31Z in the agricultural counties and 23Z in the tourist counties. M. ny 
of these major coal counties are located in Central Appalachia, where ♦•he corporate 
owners have been relatively unchanging for decades. Through this st aowever, 
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, two trends have been identified which are likely to bring major changes in the 

I corporate land ownership patterns in the region* 

The first trend is this: with growing competition for domestic exploitation 
of energy and natural resources, corporate ownership and control of land and mine- 
rals is rapidly spreading from the heartland of central App^lachia to other parts 
of the region. The study is replete with examples of such corporate expansion: 
in the West Virginia Highlands in counties like Braxton and Randolph, Exxon and 
other companies have leased or obtained thousands of new acres for coal develop- 

' ments; in southern Virginia and western North Carolina, as has been reported, 

I numerous companies are scrambling for control of oil and gas rights or other 

I minerals like uranium; on the southern Tennessee plateau, AMAX has attempted to 
develop the Ir.rgest strip mine in Appalachia — thus far halted by citizen and 
state opposition. In northern Alabama, traditionally a prime agricultural valley, 
coal resources have been discovered, resulting in land speculation alo-g Sand 
Mountain, in Dekalb County, or in the more developed areas of I^rshall County. 
Further to the west and south, in Alabama and Mississippi, three oil companies 

j have obtained control of millions of acres of lignite rights; while back into the 
Kn *s of central Kentucky, several hundred thousand more acres of mineral rights 
•( have been leased by another oil company tor possible oil shale development. 

! Many of these areas on the "periphery" of central Appalachia have been cha- 

racterized in the past by individual ownership of land, or possibly by government 

I ownership. The new corporate intrusion carries with it new conflicts, growing out 
of a struggle over he v the land is to be used and to whose benefit. As shall be 

I illustrated throughoit this report, the decisions to be made by these counties 

are important ones, for the outcome of the struggles over the ownership and use of 

J the land and minerals in these areas will partially determine the area's future 
course of development. 

1 In many ways, the changes now occurring along the edge of central Appalachia 

are similar to those undergone in the heartland of the region at the turn of the 
century, when ownership of land and minerals there passed into the hands of the 
-1 corporations. Now, in these central Appalachian counties, another ijnportant tran- 
sition is occurring, with potentially significant impacts in the future. As has 
been seen in the discussion of the corporate owners of Appalachia, many of the 
traditional land and mineral holders are being obtained by larger corporate units, 

j chiefly the oil, gas and energy companies. llie new corporate owners bring to the 
L-egion an equally new scale of capital investment, tei-hnology and corporate power. 

I With the concentration of corporate control, single corporate decisions will by 

' themselves be able to alter the course of an area's development more than over 
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before. Already such impaits can be seen In West Virginia, where Occidental 
Petroleum's (island Creek's) plans for a 60,000 acre mountain top removal strip 
mine will obliterate one communiLy and physically alter parts of Mingo and Logan 
counties. The far reaching corporate powar can also be witnessed in northeast 
Tennessee, where a decision by Koppers to build five synthetic fuel plants on 
the 200, OOC acres it has quietly obtain-d in the area over the last decade, will 
alter the employment, environment, and land use of the area for years to oome. 

With ,-.he new corporate control comes another factor, important to the response 
of citizens or local governments. In the past, corporate decisions regarding the 
development of land and mineral properties have involved a relatively simple cal- 
culus of profitability, government regulations, labor supply and comnunity relations 
Now, more global factors will be brought into play, with corporate decisions taking 
into consideration matters ranging from the state of Twiddle Eastern politics to 
the relative profitability of multiple corporate operations in various countries, 
As a consequence, the new corporate ownership brings to Appalachia Kreater power- 
lessness of citizens or local governments to influence corpor? e dec is ions,* and 
carries with it a greater dependency of the region's people upon the power of the 
multinatipnal* like Koppers, Exxon, Gulf, Continental Oil, Occidental Petroleum, 
St. Joes Minerals, Standard Oil, Royal Dutch Shell, and others. 
Government and Privatt. Non-Profit Ownership 



Well, I tell you. I don't know if it has been very much 
good or not. Just to be plain with you. The farmer can't haul 
anything over it. It's a tourist road, and the farmers aren't 
allowed to go on there with a load and a funeral procession can't 
go on the Parkway. So, what benefit is it to the labor, commonplace 

people The Parkway has brought a lot of tourists and maybe 

som^- money 1 haven't seen none of it but I guess it has. I don't 

use the Parkway though. It's only for sightseers and tourists. It 
has added to their pi 'asures but as far as helping the labor class 



of people, it ain't wcrMi it 



-A western North Carolina resident 



Despiee the extent of corporate control in the region, the L'-nted Stntc-- 
government is the single larRes^ owner of land in Appalachia States .-jls., ..vn 
large amounts of land, in parks and wildlife areas, as do private non-prof ir 
institutions such as churches, universities, or the Boy Scouts. How extensive is 
thi.«; government and non-profit ownership? where is it the most prevalent' 

Of the land surveyed, some 2,137,868 acres were owned by government or non- 
profit groups with h Idings of 20 acres or more. Of these over 2 million acres, 
some 97% are owned by only 10 government agencies (listed in Table 11-15). makin? 
the private non-profit sector almost neglig ,le.^^ Of these agencies, the U. S. 
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Forest Service is the larirest single owner of land in the Appalachian Re) 
owning 1*2 million acres in the survey area. The U. S. Department of Ini 
owns land principally for national parks, of which the Smoky Mountain Nai 
Park is the largest. The Tennessee Valley Authority land lies primarily 
th^ rivers and the agency's dams in the valley; while the U. S. Departuei 
Energy land surrounds the top-sec^^t nuclear processing plants in Oak RL 
Tennessee. 



Taoxe II-- 15: Government Ownership of Land in 80 Appalachian Counties 



1. 


U. S. Forest Service 
tu. S. Dept , or Agriculture; 


1,195,113 


Alaba.^3, Kentucky, N 


2. 


Nationa' Park Service 

(U.S. Dep^.ctment of Interior) 


317,111 


North Carolina, Kent 
V irginxa 


3. 


Tennessee Val'ey Authority 


175,556 


Alabama, Tennessee, 


it. 


State of Tennessee 


173,594 


Tennessee 


5. 


Army Corps of Engineers 


55,565 


Kentucky, Virgin"" 


6. 


State of Kentucky 


53,661 


Kentiic'-y 


7. 


U. S. Department of Energy 


45,975 


Tennessee 


8. 


Cherokee Indian Reservation 


29,405 


North Carolina 


9. 


State of Virginia 


29,030 


Virginia 


10. 


State of ^est Virginia 


8,486 
2,083, 4';6 


West Virginia 



Like corporate ownt^^ship, the ext^nsiveness of public ownership var 
greatly a-ongst states, pirticular counr^^s and types of . unties. Gove 
and private non prof it ownership is parti-ularly high in the western Dor 
mountains. Of the land sampled in 12 counties there, 40. 5%— representirp, 
the total land— is in this category of ownership, jiost of it h. u by the 
Forec^t Service. Wcseern North Carolina also tends more than an> cnher s 
attract private, non-profit holdings such as religious groups who u^e ♦•ii 
for church camps, retreats, and recreation pi"-)oseG. Though net in the 
area, the cape of Buncombe County in Ncrt^ Carolina is instructive. Acc 



to the tax assessor, there are over 8,000 parcels of tax-exempt land held by 
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owners who claim a religious purpose. Table 11-16 lists the counties with the 
largest amount of land in government or private, non-profit hands. Of these. 
Swain County, N.C. demonstrates the pattern most dramatically. There, 81.5% 
of the county is owned by government agencies, including the National Parks and 
Forest Service, and land held in trust for the Cherokee Indian Reservation. 



Table II--16: Counties with Major Governmeut and Pr ivate 

Non-Profit Ownership 



Vlop ien m KaPK uraer^ 
Name of County 


Percent of 
County 


Percent of 
Sample 


Total 
Acres 


1. Swain, NC 


81.5% 


86.1% 


273,201 


2. Clay, NC 


47.9% 


73.1% 


64,059 


3. Randolph, W. Va. 


30.0% 


39.3% 


180,000 


4. Sayth, VA 


30.0% 


45.5% 


83,564 


5. Bland, VA 


29.6% 


41.5% 


70,000 


6. Summers, W. Va. 


28.3% 


52.2% 


63,380 


7. Clcburn, Ala. 


22.6% 


31.3% 


82,917 


8. Winston, Ala. 


22.5% 


37.1% 


88, 577 


9. Marshall, Ala. 


22.5% 


52.3 


82,259 


10. Wythe, VA 


[ 19.9% 


34.2 


58,678 



The extent of public oxvnership is strongly associated with certain types of 
counties, and negatively associated with others. One might expect, for instance, 
that a high degree of government ownership, especially by such agencies as the 
Park Service and Forest Service, would be associated with a high degree of tourism 
and recreation. These government lands attract those interested in hiking, fishing, 
hunting and natural beauty. In turn, commercial recreation and tourist industries 
spring up to cater to the outside visitors, and may come to dominate the service 
sector of the county. The data show this association to be the case. For coun- 
ties where there is a high degree of the economy based on tour^-sm, 29% of the 

sample is publicly held. This is double the rate of government ownership in high 
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agriculture counties, and triple the rate in the major coal counties. 

As in the case of corporate ownership, government ownership is expanding. 
The TVA and the Army Corps of Engineers seek more rivers to dam, and land to flood. 
The U. S. Forest Service continually buys land in counties where it already has 
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I Large holdin};s» or where it plans to develop areas like the MoimL Ro^frs Ren eat ion 
Area, to attract more tourists. iTie expansion of government ownersliip has been «'> 
volatile issue, especially amongst local landovmers, who like the lady in the 

' quote above, question who is to benefit. The impacts of government ownership will 
be examined more fully ir later chapters. 

Govemroent Ownership of Mineral Rights 

Ownership by government and private non-profit owners also applies to mineral 

1 rights, though in many cases, the extent of mineral ownership is difficult to 

I determine. Of all of the public/non-profit acres in the sample, for instance, 
only 39,243 acres of mineral rights were listed, held by 39 owners. Yet, other 

I data show that the government and private non-profit ownership of mineral rights 
is far more extensive than this, particularly under the U. S. National Forests. 

I In the West, federal leasing policy of government -owned minerals has been 

a major issue. Local communities, environmentalists and others have been con- 
cerned that not enough attention is being paid in Fedetai decision-making to 

' social and environmental impacts of mining activities. 
-| In Appalachia, where government ownership is not as extensive as in the West, 

i concern over federal leasing has not been as widespread, though it has been an 

issue in some communities. Often, companies are allowed to deep mine coal under 

I Forest Service land as long as entryways are driven from land owned by adjacent 
private owners, and as long as the federal forest is not disturbed. With a new 

j wave of leasing in the region, pressure to exploit more of these government owned 
minerals is likely to increase. The President's 1981 budget contains substantial 

J funding increases for the U. S. Forest Service, primarily to expedite energy 

resource development on National Forest lands. Already, in southwest Virginia, 
over 120,000 acres of federal forest land are under consideration for oi^ and gas 
leasing, and in western North Carolina, 122,000 acres, much of it also under 
Forest Service land, has already been obtained by Amoco. 

1 Controversy over mining in the U. S. Forests is also likely to rise in mses 

where private owners lay claim to minerals under the government lands, fn several 

{ well-oublicized instances, conflict has emerged as to which interest should take 

precedent — private owners' desire to exploit their mineral claims, or the public's 

I claim to protection of the environment. In McCreary County, Kentucky, for instance, 
the Greenwood Mining Company, oi^med by 3tearns Coal and Lumber, has fought to 

I strip mine coal it owns under the Daniel Boone Forest. More recently, in Scitt 
County, Virginia, controversy has emerged over a Forest Service decision to allow 

'o 
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a private oxmer claiming mineral rights under part of Devil's Fork to prospect 
for uranitim. 

The issue of private mining on public lands does not only affect federal 
holdings. In Tennessee, representatives of a number of state agencies have 
been meeting regularly to set up guidelines for the leasing of minerals under 
state owned lands. Environmental groups are worried that such a move will open 
the door for strip mining of the coal reserves which lie under Che 173,000 acres 
owned by the State of Tennessee along the Cu.-nberland Plateau. In addition to 
government o'-mers, several private non-profit owners of mineral rights were dix>- 
covered in the survey. The largest of these is Harvard University, which owns 
11,182 acres of oil and gas rights in Johnson and liartin Counties, in eastern 
Kentucky, which were left to the university by a wealthy northeastern family. 

Individual Ownership 

"The land companies won't let private citizens have the 
land at any price: a poor person can't deal with them." 

— a retired coal miner 

The ownership of land by corporations and government leaves little for the 
local Appalachian. Under one-half of the land in our sample is owned by indi- 
viduals, and under one-half of that is owned by local individuals. 

At first reading the data might suggest otherwise: over 30,000 individuals 
in the sample own 5,925,470 acres, or 45Z of the land sampled. This apparently 
widespread individual ownership of land, however, is deceptive. The "ipdividual" 
category, it should be remembered, represents holdings of two types: the local 
landholaers of 250 acres or more, and the out-of-county owners of 20 acres or 
more. The vast majority of these individual owners— about 25,000 of them—are 
in the absentee category, owning 56% of the individual land in the sample. Some 
90% of these absentee holders fall in the category of relatively small absentee 
owners, owning between 20 and 250 acres. This category (which was not collected 
for the local owners) accounts for 1,682,088 acres or 28% of the individual land 
surveyed . 

A closer look at the data, then, does not necessarily support the stereotypi- 
cal image of extensive individual local land holdings in ihe region. Only 5,079 
of the 30,175 individual owners live in the counties where their holdings are 
located. Their holdings (above 250 acres each), total just 10% of the total 
acreage in the 80 counties. In North Carolina, only 3.4% of the land in the 12 
counties studied is owned by these local individuals; in Alabama, the figure rises 
CO 13.1%. In none of the counties do local individuals with over 230 acres account 
for over 30% of the county surface. 
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Table 11-17: Counties with High Percent of Local. Individual Holdings 



County 


Total 

Individual 

Acres 


Percent 
of 

Sample 


Percent 
of County 
Surface 


Jackson, Ala. 


192,928 


41.1 


27.9 


Tazewell, VA 


85,040 


41.5 


25.4 


Mineral, W. Va. 


51,166 


47.6 


24.2 


Fayette, Ala. 


89,112 


40.6 


22.2 


Scott, TN 


66,802 


25.7 


19.2 


Fentress, TN 


60,464 


25.6 


19.0 


Jefferson, W. Va. 


25,569 


52.4 


18.9 


Bland, VA 


44,335 


26.3 


18.8 


/^■vmKAV-** on/1 TN 


78,123 


27.9 


18.0 


Lamar, Ala. 


67,333 


31.2 


17.4 


Cherokee, Ala. 


61,830 


26.5 


17.4 



Just as coal lands have been associated with corporate ownership, and public 
lands with recreation and tourism, so we might expect this Individual category 
to be associated with agricultural counties. On the whole, as the later chapter 
on agriculture shows, farming in Appalachia has not been taken over by agri- 
business, as it has in some parts of the country. Also, it Is where mining and 
federal ownership are not occurring that agriculture is still strong. 

Generally, the expectations can be upheld. In the high agricultural counties, 
53% of the land sampled is owned by individuals. This Is substantially higher than 
in the high coal counties, where only 40% of the sample is individually held and 
slightly higher than in the high tourism counties, where 48% is individually owned. 
Similarly the degree of Individual ownership in the high agricultural counties is 
much greater than the low agricultural counties: 53% compared to 38%. Perhaps 
more appropriate is to see what percent of land in agricultural counties is 
held by local individuals, as the local owners are the most likely actuilly Lo be 
farming the land. This also shows the ame pattern: in agricultural counties, 
25% of the sample- is controlled oy local individuals, in tourism counties 20%. 
and in coal counties only 18%. 

In sum, then, the romantic image of owners living upon and working their 
medium sized family holdings in Appalachia is not entirely accurals. Lool 
individual ownership, where it does still occur, is associated with agricultural 
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production. But these landowners of the region are under pressure: Corporate ovmership, 
often for energy and resource exploitation, and government ownership, with asso- j 
elated tourism and recreation developments, threaten the access people in the ' 
region have to the land and the control they exercise over its use. While only | 
1% of the local population Joins corporate, government and absentee holders to j 
over half the land, the other 99% of the population are very much affected by 
existing and changing ownership patterns. The nature of these effects of land 
ownership upon rural Appalachian communities in areas of land use, property taxa- 
tion and services, economic development, housing and environment will be considered 
in the remainder of this report. 
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Chapter Tl 



1. Robert C. Fellmeth, Politics of Land (New York, Grossman Publishers,) 
1973), p. 14. 

2. The index used here v/as chosen for this study because of Its relative simplicity. 
/ The Gini coefficient, another concentration measure, was also computed. 

The correlation between the Gini index and the index used here is quite 
high: Pearson's R ».735 at the .0001 level of probability. 

3. This relationship, e.g. the larger the holding, the more likely the owner 
will be absentee, is statistically significant: Chi square = 445 at the 
.0001 level of probability. 

4. Statistically, the correlation between the percent of a county owned by 
corporations and the percent owned by absentee holders is significant. 
Pearson's R = .593 at the .0001 level. In the 37 high coal counties in 
the survey, the correlation between corporate and absentee ownership rises 
even further, to .768 at the .0001 level. For mineral rights, the strength 
of the relationship increases to ,967 at the .0001 level. 

5. Statistically, there is a significant relationship between the level of 
corporate ownership of land and the amount of coal reserves in the ground, 
such that the greater the reserves the greater the percent of the county 
corporately owned. (Pearson's R = .368 at the .0015 level of probability.) 
A stronger correlation is found with coal production, such that the greater 
the corporate ownership of land the greater the coal production. (Pearson's 
R = .463 at the .0001 level of probability). 

6. The Index of Resource Control was developed for this study to deal with the 
pattern of separated land and mineral ownership. It is admittedly crude, 
and is affected by the degree of adequate reporting of mineral ownership in 
the various counties. 

7. Analysis of the top 50 owners in the 80 counties does not, o*" course, Rive 
the complete ownership of these corporations in Appalachia — (,untincntal Oil, 
for instance, owns vast tracts of land not included in the survey area. 
Similarly, other companies of a given type may happen to own tracts of land 
in the sample area, which are smaller than those included in this listing. 
Nevertheless, a look at the top 50 owners in the 80 counties provides a 
cross sample of the t5rpes of corporate owners in the region, while not pro- 
viding the full extent of their holdings. 

8. D un^s Review of Modern Business , April ]965, p. 40. 

9. Quoted in Charleston Gazette , January 1980. 
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10. Tennessee State Report, p. 37, 

11. Ibid, and also newspaper accounts including Nashville Tennessean. 
December 24 1974, January 5, 1975, April 27. 1977; Courier Journal . 
June 30, 1977. 

12. Kentucky State Report, pp. 2-3. 

13. Harlan County Case Study, p. 8. 

14. Campbell County Case Study, p. 6. 

15. Mlddlesboro Daily News . August 1978. 

16. Wise County Case Study, p. 15. 

17. Tennessee State Report, p. 4, and Courier Journal . November 8, 1980. 

18. Knoxville News Sentinel . November 26, 1978. 

19. Printed in Louisville Courier Journal . March 25, 1980. 
20- The South Magazine . June 1980, p. 14. 

21. Charlotte Observer . January 21. 1980. 

22. Courier Journal . April 29. 1980. 

23. Quoted in Southern Exposure . Winter 1979. p. 29. 

24. Chessie Systems' holdings in Appalachia are larger outside the survey area. 
According to the Miller study for the Hunting ton Herald Dispatrh in 1974 
Chessie owns 517,636 acres in West Virginia alone. (Miller, "^^it.) 

R^* ^"'^P,^^"' ^" VI interview with Brenda Bowers, seasonal naturalist. 

Blue Ridge Parkway, 8-27-74, pp. N16-17, Oral History Transcriptions for 
Mabry Mill 1957-1977, in file box labelled "Original Oral History Transcripts 
at Appalachian Resources Center, Oteen Maintenance Area, Blue Ridge Parkway, 

26. Government and private non-profit owners were originally coded separately. 
However, due to the almost insignificant acreage in the private non-profit 
category, the two were combined for presentation. 

27. John^Gaventa, "Property for Prophets," Southern Exposure . Volume TV // 7, 

28. Statistically there is a significant correlation between the percent of 
a county owned by government and private noi -profit groups and the level 
of tourism in the county (measured by percent of services going to tourism 
and recreation): Pearson's R = .609 at the .0001 level of probability. On 
the other hand, there is a slightly negative relationship between this 
category of ownership and the level of coal reserves in a county, such 
that the greater the coal reserves, the less the extent of public land. 
(Pearson's R = .293 at the .02 level) .Jl j-)^ 
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Chapter III. PROPERTY TAX PATTERNS IN RURAL APPA.ACHIA 
Introduction 

One of the major policy areas related to the ownership and use of land is 
its* taxation. Historically and today, the taxation of property is the primary 
source of locally generated revenues for county governments, providing funding 
for public services such as education, roads, welfare, health, sewage. In gene- 
ral across the country, the proportion of the tax which actually falls on the 
land is small, probably less than 20% according to some reports. Buildings and 
other forms of real property provide the bulk of the tax base. However, in rural 
areas, where improvements have not been made upon the land to the same degree as 
in cities, taxation of the land itself is a principal revenue source. In this 
survey, 50% of the property taxes recorded were derived from the land surface; 
taxes on mineral rights beneath the land accounted for ?.6% of the property taxes, 
and taxes on improvements only 24%. 

Across the nation, of course, rising property taxes have provoked citizens* 
outcry, while at the same time lack of funds has thrown local governments into 
fiscal crisis. In the last twenty years, according to the 1977 Census of Govern- 
ments, property values for tax purposes have increased 339%. From 1971 to 1976 
they increased 71%. County taxes (about 81% generated from property taxes) rose 
59% in the same period. Despite the rising local taxes, the proportion of county 
budgets supported by the property tax declined from 41% in 1966, to 36% in 1971, 

to 31% in 1976. "As property taxes ex^hibit the conflicting trends of decreasinp; 

2 

proportion and increasing amount," local governments must either turn to federal 
and state sources for additional support or cut existing services. 

If anywhere, one might not expect the fiscal crisis of local governments 
to be as great in Appalachia as in other parts of the country. Appalachians mine- 
ral wealth alone offers the prospect of significant income for local governments. 
The owners of the wealth, as has been seen, are often large and profitable corpo- 
rations, or absentee owners holdiag the resources for speculative value, offering 
the possibility of increasing taxation without overburdening already pinched small 
homeowners. A relatively sparse rural population may avoid some of the costly 
demands of urban areas. 
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Despite the wealth of Appalachla. however, the region's local govcr cnts . 

nam poor. Funds are lacking for even minimal services found m other parts of 
the country. The reason for the disparity, as shall be seen in this chapter 
lies m the failure of the tax system to tax adequately and equitably the region' 
property wealth. To explore the problem, the chapter shall examine taxes on sur- 
face lands, taxes on mineral rights, and the problem of tax-exempt holdings. 
Then It shall asiess the impact of these patterns on distribution of the tax bur- 
den and on adequate delivery of public services. 



Property Taxa tion of Surface lands 

Table I provides a short sl- mary of the laws pertaining to property taxation 
in each of the survey states. According to the law in each state, land is to be 
appraised at fair and actual value. In Alabama and Tennessee percentage rates 
are set to establish what proportion of the value of various classes of property 
can actually be taxed. In theory the assessment rate is to lover the burden 
carried by the residential and agricultural owners, while raising the burden for 
utilities and for commercial property. In actuality, of course, the "true and 
actual" value of surface lands as recorded on the tax books is low. In Tennessee. 
Kentucky, and Virginia, the average value of an acre of land in the sample was 
under $100. while the going price of a piece of rural land can easily be 10-20 
times as high. 

Table I. Legal Basis for Assessed Value of Realty, by State: 1976 and Subseauent 
Periods 

State Basis 

Alabama Fair and reasonable market value. Effective in 1972. the 

following percentages thereof apply for the types of 'realty 
indicated. 

Class 1. utilities used in business— 30 percent (except in 
eight counties, where the level is 35 percent). 

Class 2. property not otherwise classified- -25 percent. 

Class 3. agricultural, forest, and residential— 15 percent. 
Kentucky Fair cash value. 

North Carolina True value in money. 

Tennessee Effective January 1, 1973: Percentages of actual value, as 

follows: 

Public utilities 55 percent 

Industrial and commercial AO percent 

Farm and residential 25 percent 

Fair market value. 

I'M 
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Table I. (Continued) 

West Virginia True and actual value, but four classes of property, each 
subject to a specified rate limit as follows, amounts 
per $100 of assessed value: 

I — personalty — 50 cents 

II — ovmer -occupied residential property. Including 
farms"$l*00. 

III — all property outside municipalities, other than I and 
II~$1.50 

IV — all property inaide municipalities, other than I and 

II--$2.00 

Source: 1977 Census of Governments 



To deal with the problem of undervalued property appraisals, many counties 
In the region recently have undergone reappraisal by independent outside apprai- 
sal finns# Still, however, glaring examples are found of the failure of assess- 
ments to keep up with increasing values. One Illustration is Martin Courty, 
Kencucky where the Marciki Coal Company, a subsidiary of Mapco Oil Company, 
bought 154.25 acres In five different transactions during 1978-79, The total 
bill: $425,500 or $2,579 per acre. However, Martiki*s entire 5,856 acres in the 
county are only appraised for tax purposes at $50/acre — le'ss than l/50th of the 
value of the rec«^nt transactions. 

Valuation, by Itself, though Is a crude means of comparing property tax 
structures across state and county lines. One county may have a practice of 
setting low values and compensating througa high tax rates; other counties may 
assess at a value closer to actual value, while setting the tax z«&te at a lower 
level. For this reason, the more accurate way to analyze taxes In a multi-state 
and multi-county study Is to look at the "bottom line": the actual taxes paid 
per acre of land. In so doing, some clear patterns emerge about surface taxation 
of rtral land In the eighty counties studied. 

In general, the taxes paid on rural lands are relatively low. Almost a 
quarter of the owners In the study pay less than 25c per acre for their land; 
only a little more than one-third pay over $1«00 per acre. Overall, the amount 
of taxes paid per acre Is only 90c per acre for the taxable land in the study. 
In Alabama, the average tax per acre is only 49c (before the recent reassessment) ♦ 
In North Carolina It rises to $2.07* In other states the average per surface 
acre Is as follows: Kentucky, 79c; Tennessee, 79c; Virginia. 84c; and West 
Virginia, $1.28 (see Table II). 
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Table III-2 

Property Taxes Paid Per Surface Acre of Land by State> Type and 
Residence of Owner 



A. All Taxable Surface (Individual -f Corporate 



In-County 


Out-of-County Out-of 
In-State Stare 


ALL 


Alabama 


.64 


.42 


.39 


.49 


Kentucky 


.69 


.72 


.86 


.79 


North Carolina 


2.10 


2.38 


1.82 


2.07 


Tenncissee 


.96 


.81 


.66 


.79 


Virginia 


1.04 


.85 


.66 


.84 


West Virginia 


.84 


1.61 


1.51 


1.28 


Total Sample 


.87 


.92 


.90 


.90 



B. Individuals 

Alabama ,46 .42 .35 .A3 

Kentucky .63 .78 .59 .66 

North Carolina 1.53 2.01 1.81 1.84 

Tenmissee .96 .87 .79 .89 

Virginia 1.02 .86 .85 .94 

West Virginia .51 /n ^71 .56 I 

All 

Individuals ..2 .82 .84 .78 | 

C. Corporations \ 

i 

Alabama 1.40 .43 .42 .59 

Kentuc^xy 1.10 .59 .97 .92 | 

North Carolina 3.26 3.18 1.82 2.61 

Tennessee .96 .67 .62 .68 

Virginia 1.12 .83 .53 .67 

West Virginia 1.30 1.88 1.60 1.59 

All 

Corporations 1.37 1.06 .94 1.03 



Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980. 
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Overall, corporations pay more per acre than do Individuals, $1. 
compared to 78c. However, there is not a consistent pattern. In Vli 
Instance, corporations pay only 67c per acre, while Individuals pay S 
Tennessee, corporations pay 68c per acre, while individuals pay 89c F 
When residence of the owners Is considered, one finds that in fc 
stAteSt out-of--8tate owners pay le^^s per acr<t than do local owners of 
sample. In Alabama, local owners pay 64c per acre, while out~of-stat 
pay only about 60Z of that — 39c per acre. In Virginia, there also la 
large discrepancy: local owners pay $1.04 per acre, while out-of-stat 
only 6Cc. Similar petterns arc found in North U.rol..rta and Te^-.acsseo 
Kentucky end West Virginia do the absentee owners pay more per acre t 
local owners (and in West Virginia it may be due to the fact that coal 
in that state are sometimes reflected in the surface values). 

When residence is considered, one also gets a different perspect 
taxes corporations pay: on the wbole^ out-of-state corporations — niany 
holding the land for its speculative and mineral value — pay far less 
than do local corporations, many of whom may he using the land for In 
than local individuals, many of whom are using the land for housing 
for instance, out-of-state corporations pay only 42c per acre--less t 
that paid by local corporations, and slightly less than the rate paid 
individuals. In Virginia, absentee corporations pay 53c per acre for 
vhile local individuals and local corporations p^ • about twice that, ^ 
$1.12 respectively. 

Not only do absentee owners pay less than local owners (with out 
corporations often paying least of all), but another related pattern 
found: larger owners tend to pay less per acta than do the smaller om 
Table 3 shows, 34Z of the owners with over 1,000 acres each pay uni 
acre in taxes, while only 23Z pay more than $1.00 per acre. For the i 
owners with under 250 acres each the reverse pattern Is true: only 201 
25c per acre, while 36Z pay more than $1.00 per acre. This pattern — i 
the owner the less the taxes — holds particularly true for thf Ttnness^ 
in the survey. There, of owners with more than 1,000 acres, 23Z pay < 
per acre, as in the overall sample, but of the small owners with 250 < 
less, 52% pay more than $1.00 per acu of surface owned. 



TABLE 1 1 1-3 

Surface Taxes Paid Per Acre by Size oi' Surface Owner 



*Number of Owners • 250 
**Row Percent j Acres 
***Coliiinn Percent j or Less 


251-500 
Acres 


501- 

1,000 

Acres 


Over 

1,000 

Acres 


TOTAL 


Under 25c/acre 

i 
I 


j — 

i 5,052* 
(65.2%)t* 
(20. 4Z)^** 


1,592 
(20.5%) 
(30.6%) 


637 
(8.2%) 
(34.2%) 


466 
(6.0%) 
(34.4%) 


7,747 i 
(23.4%) 

i 


1 

t26-50c/Acre 

T 

i 


: 5,061 
(78.4%) 
; (20.4%) 

t 


i 

1 1 

890 ; 297 i 203 
(]3.8%j 1 (4.6%) ' (4.6%) 
(17.1%) (15.9%) : (15.0%) 

i U ' 1 


4 

« 

6,451 ; 
, (19.4%) ' 


! 

j51c-$1.00/Acre , 5,635 
: ; (73.1%) 
: ■ (22.8%) 

1 1 


1,232 i 474 ' 366 
(16.1%) ! (6.1%) j (4.7%) 
(23.7%) j (25.5%) I (27.1%) 


j 

7,707 

(23.?%) ; 

• 


1 

jMore than $1.00/Acre 


9,013 
(80.1%) 
(36.4%) 


1,480 
(13.1%) 
(28.5%) 

i 


I 

545 i 314 
(4.0%) . (2.8%) 
r24.4%) , (23.4%) 

1 


11,263 
(34.0%) 1 


1 

'TOTAL 
1 

; 


24,761 
(74.6%) 


5,194 1 1,862 i 1,351 i 
(15.7%) (5.6%) ! (4.1%) 

1 1 


33,168 
(100.0% j 

1 



Chi Square = 628 Probability = .0001 



.ource: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980 
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Why the discrepancy? Why do the absentee, and the large owners tend to 
pay less per acre of surface land than the more local smaller owners? There are 
I a multitude of reasons, of course, but part of the answer lies In the use to 

which the land Is put« 

The primary means by which rural assessors determine value Is through recent 
sales on the market* Value Is fixed according to what willing buyers would pay 
willing sellers In arms length transactions. However, this presents a problem 
In assessing the value of the vast tracts of land held primarily by absentee cor- 
porations in many parts of Appalachia: large tractr. of land may be trar^ed rarely. 
' Interviews in the case studies show time and again that the large owners 

J have held the land for decades, and do not want to sell. The assessments on the 

' land reflect past values for rural property, when land was abundant and relatively 

cheap, not the values of today — where land is becoming increasingly in demand and 
j more valuable. At least some assessors have ruled that only one or two transfers 

do not determine a pattern, and have refused to consider certain recent sales in 
I making their assessments, despite the fact that alone one transfer of these vast 

tracts of land can affect large portions of a county. While the market yardstick 
j is used to value land, in some areas the concentrated control of land in a few 

' unchanging hands has, in effect, taken the land out of the market, thus rendering 

the yardstick Ineffective. As a result, not only do larger tracts go underassessed, 
I but competition Increases for the land that Is being bought and sold, driving its 

values higher and higher. 

I 

I 
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The assessed value of the large absentee tracts remains low for another 
reason — on the whole these tracts are being held for speculative value, or for 
the value of the minerals underneath (which, as shall be seen, is also under- 
assessed). The owners do little to improve the value of the land—it Is classed 
simply as woodland or mountain land, receiving a low appraised value, and taxed 
at an average of only 68c/acre. On the other hand, local owners tend to improve 
the land with homes aid other buildings, having the effect of increasing its 
value. As can be seen in the chart below, for individually owned land» local 
owners tend :o build on their land, and to make more valuable improvements, thus 
raising their property assessments. 
TABLE III-/; 

Rate and Value of Building Improvements on Individually Owned Land 
By Residence 



In-County 
Individuals 



Out-of-County/ 

In-State 

Individuals 



Out-of-state 
Individuals 



Percent of Parcels 
with Buildings 



92% 



43% 



33% 



Property Taxes 
on Buildings (per 
Parcel) 



$101-0(3 



$57.50 



$39.16 



Even though the local land in the survey was only the plots 250 acres or 
or above, 92% of the locally owned plots have building improvements on them, with 
an average tax of $101.06. On the other hand, only 33% of the parcels owned by 
out-of-state individuals have buildings, taxed at a rate of only $39.16 each. 
The pattern adds to the already regressive nature of the property tax: local 
residential owners who have less land pay more for it — an average of $1.16 
per acre according to the survey. 

It is partly to overcome this regressive nature of the tax that various 
states have adopted classification systems whereby land is asse'^'sed at different 
percentages of its value according to its use. In Tennessee for instance, com- 
mercial and industrial land is to he assessed at 40% of its value, while resi- 
dential land and agricultural land is assessed at only 25%. Alabama has a similar 
classification system, and in Kentucky, an igricultural use proviaion is meant 
to give special reaks to agricultural land. While the principle ol classifi- 
cation according to use is an accepted one, its misuse :n Appalachia has increased 
rather than eased the property tax inequities. Look at the data: 

ER^ J 10 
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—In Tennessee, vast tracts of land ovmed for mineral deve- 
lopment by coal land companies and energy producers have 
been routinely assessed as "farmland", paying at a 25% rate 
rather than the 40% assessment rate required for industrial 
and cotnnercial produces. A citizen's complaint in 1978 
resulted in a state ruling that commercial rates should be 
applied when, the land is leased for mining purposes. However, 
the de-ision may not lead to change: local assessors have 
been s-ow to implement the rule, and may lack reliable infor- 
mation as to whi.-\ lands are actually leased for mining. 

—In Kentucky, the lesisiatuve in 1968 passed ?n amendu^nt to 
the Kentucky Cons ti rut ion, section 172A, which allowed assess- 
ments at less than full cadh value for land used for agri- 
cultural or horticultural p'::rposes. The pirpose of the amend- 
ment was to lessen the impact of property taxes on the fanner. 
By statute, only corporations organized primarily for agri- 
cultural purposes and which .^ri^e a substantial portion of 
th»ir income from farming or hcrticolture may benefit from these 
reduced taxes. In practice, however, east Kentucky assessors 
have applied the provision to any owners of more than 5-15 
acres (depending on the county). The ma j jr beneficiaries of 
the H..actice, of course, are the energy giants and coal land 
holders, who practice not a bit of agriculture. Since 1968, 
in eastern Kentucky, these large coal and land owners have 
received up to 50% reduction in property taxes due to this 
provision. 

—In Alabama, simila- current use provisions are at work. Specu- 
latively held timber and mineral lands are given the low assess- 
ment rate designed to protect forest areas. As a result, the 
land is assessed at $22.70 an acre, and yields only 59c per 
acre in taxes. 

The ultimate effect of this pattern can be seen in the chart below which 
gives the taxes per acre of surface land by its use, as defined on the taxroJls. 



TABLE III-5 



Surface Tares Per Acre By Land Use (Highest t o Lowe st)' 



ERIC 



Mineral Land 
Under Development 

Commercial/ 
Industrial 

Residential 

Woodland/Foiest 

Agricultural 



Surfa-.e 

Taxes/ 

Acre 

$1.97 



1.45 

1.16 
.68 

.68 



Number 
of 

Acres 
680,344 

1,225,651 

516,883 
2,350,^58 
1,051,371 



Percent of Total 

Classified 

Land 

12% 



21% 

9% 

40% 
18% 
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W:.ile mineral land under development and commercial/industrial land are taxed 
at a higher rate than woodland or farmland, relatively few acres-33^-are 
classified in that category. The largest portion-.58%-of the land is In the 
woodland and agriculture category, despite the fr.ct that, as we have seen in 
the previous chapter, the principal owners of the land are holding it for energy 
purposes, or for speculation, not for agriculture at all. 

If the larger, absentee owners are the beneficiaries of surface taxation 
patterns in Appalachia. they also fight Lo keep it that way. During the course 
of this particular study, the tax issue was perhaps the most controversial in 
Alabama, where in 1978 the legislature passed Amendment 373. a "Tax Relief Package 
which had the effcc: of placing a "lid" on the amount values could be increased 
through a court-ordered statewide reappraisal program. The Amendment was sup- 
ported by a "grassroots organization" called the "Alabamians for Tax Relief Com- 
mittee." Handsomely financed with a budget of $100,000. the group received 
much of its funding from the Farm Bureau, and from Alabama's large corporate land- 
holders: the Gulf States Paper Company donated $3,650; Weyerhauser Company donated 
$1,800; International Paper gave $5,000. and Champion International gave $1,900. 
Though Alabama has the lowest property tax base in the country, a before and 
after study of the reappraisal program shows that as a result of the Tax Relief 
Package the large landholders still pay Uttle for their land. In fact, by con- 
servative estimates. Amendment 373 provided tax relief of at least one million 
dollars a year to the 26 largest landowners in the state (see Alabama State Re- 
port). 

When looking at the taxation of surface lands in Appalachxa. then, a clear 
pattern emerges. Large and absentee owners pay l.ss per acre of land than the 
small and local owners pay. While the reasons for the pattern may be numerous, 
several have f en discussed: the relatively unchanging monopoly of large tracts, 
rendering the n -ket approach to valuation ineffective; the failure of the large 
and absentee owners to improve their properties; the "misuse" of the use principle; 
and the organized political pressure of the large and corporate owners to keep 
their taxes low. 

Property Ta xation of M^norai^ 

If there is any place in the country, though, where one might not expect a 
property tax crisis, it might be resource-rich Appalachia. ^ong' o.^ relources. 
the region contains massive reserves of coal, the "black gold" of the energy 
area, oil and gas deposits also stretch under a number of its counties. With 
the nation more and more turning to domestic energy source, the region's resources 
h.ve gained more and ...ore value to the nation and to thP unriA 
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rapidly escalating values, Appalachians mineral wealth remains relatively — even 
startlingly—propeity tax-free. The il- res gained in this study speak for 
themselves • 



—Over 75% of the 3,950 owners of mineral rights in the sur- 
vey pay under 25c per mineral a i:e in property taxes* Some 
86% pay less than $1.00 per acre In the twelve counties in 
eastern Kentucky — which include some of the major coal producing* 
counties in the region — the average tax per acre of minerals 
is l/5c ($.002). The total property tax on minerals for these 
major coal counties is a meager $1,500. 

— Altogether the 80 counties in the survey receive only $5.1 
million in property taxes from their enormous mineral wealth 
(mostly from coal). Some 97Z of this revenue comes from the 
37 counties classified in this study as high coal reserve 
counties (i.e., counties with over 100 million tons of re- 
serves). Twenty-two of these counties are known to have over 
one billion tons of coal reserves. By conservative calculations, 
then, the average tax per ton of known coal in the ground in 
these major coal counties is only $.0002 per ton — or l/50th of 
a cent. 

What accounts for this situation in which Appalachians most valuable resource- 
its mineral wealth—is taxed so low? Unlike surface taxation, in which patterns? 
could be found across the 6 states, the case of mineral taxation requires ,';tate 
by state examination (see Summary, Tabic VI). 

ALABAMA; In Alabama the average tax per recorded mineral acre is only 4c. Even 
that figure is deceptive, for it only includes minerals which have been severed 
from the surface ownership. Minerals owned "fee simple" with the surface are 
not valued at all — despite the Alabama Code which states that "real and personal 
property shall be estimated at its fair and reasonable market value — taking into 
consideration all elements or factors bearing on such value." Even the severed 
minerals are not taxed very highly. Usually the value of mineral rights is 
self-declared by the owner. Most mineral acres are valued at only $10-$15/ncrG-- 
far less than its market value today. Moreover, most of these irdnerai acres 
are assessed at only 10% of the fair market value— a rate specified for agri- 
cultural, residential and timber land according to calculations for this study. 
If the mineral rights in fifteen northern Alabama counties were appraised at just 
$100/acre, the taxes per acre would stiJ I be only 62c, but over $50,000 a year 
of additional revenues would be generated. 
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TABLE II 1-6 



AD VALOREM MINERAL TAXATION IN FIVE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN COAL PRODUCING STATES 



State 



Alabama 



o 



X Kentucky 
to 
u 

0) 



c 

« 

'x Tennessee 
o 

a 
< 



0) 

a 
u 

3 
0 



Virginia 
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Pert inent Legislation 



All real property should 
be assessed at its 
fair and reasonable 
market value. 



Appraised at fair mar- 
ket value; but uniform 
tax set by legislature 
on "unmined coal" at 
1/lOc per $100 valu- 
ation. 



Developed and undeve- 
loped minerals to be 
valued by formula 
established by State 
Board of Equalization 



Mineral lands and mine- 
ral rights to be 
assessed separately 
at 100% fair market 
value. 



Implementation 



No assessment of 
minerals where 
held "fee 
simple"with land 
above. "Self- 
assesbiucut" of 
severed mineral 
rights 



In hands of coun 
ty property valu- 
ation administra- 
tor; lack of 
cooperation by 
comoanies; no 
state oroeram. 



Formula applied 
in only 3 coun- 
ties; state has 
discontinued 
mapping program 
for counties. 



Assessment 
Procedures 
Applied to 
Minerals 



Average Tax 
Per Mineral 



Acre (For" 
Sample 



Counties) 



Assessment rate 
of 10% is applied. I 
the rate for I 
timber, agricul- | 
tural and resi- 
dential land 



4C 



Most co-al land 
assessed at '*agri- 
cultural and 
horticultural" 
rate — giving tc 
50% tax break. 



.2c 



1966 guidelines 
used for minerals 
under development 
no guidelines for 
minerals not 
under development 
No state mapping 
program for local 
assessors 



Coal property 
assessr^d as "agri- 
cultural" (25%) I 
except what is 
underlease to 
mine (40;0. 



15c 



Current 



Mineral 



Property 
Taxes 



Received 



(For Sam- 



pie Counties) 



Estimated 



New Revenues 



with Minimal 



Coal Taxation 



Program* 



$70,000 



$670,000 



$ 1,500 



$94,300 



$8,102,000 



$835,500 



Same assGSsrr.ent IMinerals under 

ratios as used on 'development 

; surface are range from $10- 

applied S76/acre 

I 

(Minerals not 
.under develop- 
bent range from 
$l-$1.75/acre 



$1,421,000 \ 579,000 
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TABLE III-3 (Continued) 



State 


Pertinent Legislation 


Implementation 


Assessment 


Average Tax 


Current 


Est imated 








Procedures 


Per Mineral 


Mineral 


New Revenues 






'Applied to 


Acre (For 


Property 


with Mineral 








Minerals 


Sample 


Taxes 


Coal Taxation 










Counties) 


Received 


Program* 












(For Sam- 
ple Counties) 




West Virginia 


Mineral lands to he 
taxed at an equal 
rate to other land. 


An extensive 
mapping and coal 
valuation pro- 
gram has been 
established by 
the state; 
partially im- 
plemented in 
30 counties 


VaiTies fro-n 
county to 
county. Most 
assessors have 
taken 50% of 
values recom- 
mended by state. 


$1.09 


$3,559,000 

, . . i 


$4,337,000 



See calculations, pp. 84-88 . 
Source: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980 
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KENTUCKY: If property taxes on minerals are low in Alabama, they are next to 
nothing in Kentucky — the leading coal producer in the country. In Kentucky, a 
1978 state law established a uniform rate of 1/10 of one cent per $100 value on ] 
all unmined coal. The result virtually eliminates property taxation on coal in 
the ground: fcr instance, in Martin County, Kentucky, the largest coal producing 
county in the state, Norfolk and Western Railroad (Pocahontas Kentucky) owns 
81,333 acres, equivalent to 55% of the county's surface. The coal is valued 
handsomely: $7,604,963, but the actual tax generated is only $76.05. 

The 1978 legislation establishing the rate of taxation on coal reserves of 
1/10 of one cent per $100 value came in the wake of failure by the state to develop 
a mineral taxation program. In 1976, the legislature had enacted a property tax ^ 
on unmined coal of 31.5c per $100 value, to be administered by the state. Even 
at this low rate, the program was marred: only four inspectors were hired to 
assess the state's reserves. Unused to any taxes at all, the companies refused 
to cooperate: the Courier Journal reported on June 1, 1977 that of 7,000 tax 
report forms mailed to known coal owners and mining companies, only one-th^rd or 
less were returned. Of those, less ^han 10% contained "adequate" responses. In 
1978, the state ^r-'^e v.\> the program, turning coal valuiition back to the l<)c*il 
assessors. H:)wever, the "on::-tenth of a cent" flat rate set by the legislature 
has effectively left the local assessors unable to generate revenue from CMSt 
Kentucky's vase coal property. The situation goes on, despite the fact that 
east Kentucky counties ar3 heavily subsidized by state and federal funds for even 
minimal servi jS, and desparately need new property tax revenues. 

NORTH ZARQU NA: The average tax placed on minerals is 12c/acre. However, chere 
are only a few instances of recorded mineral rights — only 15 owners controlling 
207,330 acres were found in the survey. The low number of mineral acres com- 
pared to other states is because Norch Carolina has no coal reserves. With the 
curren" GAploration in the western part of the state for other minerals — uranium, 
oil, gas — mineral taxation may become a more ihiportant policy issue 
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TENNESSEE: Although Tennessee st.iLutes state that miner. ils mu.st be L.ixcd ,is real 
property, this simply was not done until 1971, when a complaint by a ^;roup of 
east Tennessee citizens resulted in a liecislon by the State Board of Equalization 
to tax coal reserves. After the ruling, a procedure was adopted using the Hoskold 
formula to compute the present value of the coal und" round based on the pro- 
jected income stream it would bring to the owner. Scate staff (primarily one 
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geologist) was delegated to help local county a.scss-rs to oht.ln coal res.rve 
information and to map coal ownership. 

However, according to data obtained in this study, nine years following the 
State's ruling most of the mineral resources still go relatively tax free. The 
lack of implementation of the state's ruling has been widespread. The state- 
staff of one person mapped only thr.e counties before being transferred to another 
task; in 11 of the 64 counties surveyed, the full market value is still set at 
less'than $30/acre: in 7 of the counties it is below $10/acre. The average tax 
paid per mineral acre is still only 15c . 

Despite the lack of implementation, important precedents and procedures have 
been set in Tennessee for coal taxation. Primarily as a result of c tizens' pressure, 
taxes have been raised on some plots; coal company equipment has been entered on 
the books; and the 40% commercial assessment rate has been applied to coal company 
land leased for mining. replacing the 25Z farmland there previously. If the state 
were to continue its program of assistance to counties, more revenues clearly 
would be generated. 

\ 

i 

VIRGINIA; The average taxes per acre of minerals on the taxbooks m Virginia 
iouble the average rate of any other state In the survey. However, the higher 
rate is deceptive, for in Virginia there is a crucial distinction between minerals 
under development and minerals not under development. For minerals under develop- 
ment, i.e. being mined, the State Department of Taxation has established proce- 
dures Which give tax.s ranging from $10-$76 per acre, depending on the county. 
However, this is applied to under 1% of the mineral acres found in the survey. 

NO proce-.res have been established by the state for mineral reserves, i.e. 
minerals not under development. Using their ow^. rule of thumb procedures, 
assessors have established mineral taxes ranging from $1.09 - $1.95 per acre on 
' undeveloped minerals in the southwest Virginia coal producing counties. While 

what is on the books may be higher per acre than other states in the survey, 
there are hundreds of thousands more mineral acres not recorded at all, and no 
^oapping program has been established by the state to help local assessors deter- 
mine where these mineral reserves are. The result of the failure to assess 
mineral reserves adequately is an enormous loss of revenue for southwesC Virginia 
counties. Conservative estimated using formulas described below suggest that 
the major coal producing counties would realize $2.4 million additional tax dollars 
annually were coal reserves properly taxed. 

i 
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WEST VIRGINIA: The only state in the survey area in which the proi'ilem of under- 
taxation of mineral reserves has received concerted attention hy .stcjto govern- 
ment is West Virginia. There, the State Tax Department has adopted the following 
position* 

Nature has endowed West Virginie with abundant mineral 
resources; coal in particular • However, the coal industry's 
support of local government and schools, through property 
taxes, has not been realistic given the extent of the indus- 
try's mineral and fee property holdings. Thi?se huge fee and 
mineral properties and their assessments a primary concern 
in West Virginia as an equalizatic;^ problem. 

Tho first problem for the state was to determine who owned the coal reserves, 
and to map their location. Historically, assessors in "'.te region had accepted 
the adage "you can't assess what you can't see." The state took a different 
position: "The problem has been that no one really was sure how to value coal in 
the ground since it was not generally visible and the extent and amount of coal 
property contained was difficixlt to determine. The industry nlways advanced the 
argument that it is impossible to assess property if you are not sure of that 
property's existence, location or volume. One of the firs;t objects of the West 
Virginia Coal Appraisal and Assessment Program was to attempt to defea" the 
industry's arguments."^ In 1970 the state began a proj»ram to map t h^ <.w(jership 
of mineral parcels. Then the following formula was adopted to value- the < A 
reserves: 

Value of coal per acre = per ton value X (seam thick less x 1 "SOO tons) 

Per ton value is computed based on a »-ange of factors: BTU content, rcyalty rate, 
seam thickness, etc. By the summer of 1980, thirty of the forty four coal bearing 
counties had received their reappraisal figure . According to the Tax Commission, 
approximately $8, AGO, 000 per year is accruing to the counties, and recently Gover- 
nor Rockefeller declared that $23.8 million will have been collocted by the end 
of the 1980 tax year. 

While West Virginia's coal appraisal program is iiuprecedentod in the Ap,a- 

lachian region, it has been critici?ed on a number of counts lor providing 

8 

overly conservative estimates of coal values. The prof;r.im has prorc. itd slowly, 
with no mandate that the counties must abide by the figures. Ass^s^-nr-. typically 
put their coal on the books at 50% of th3 state's appraisals. Dioup;, lilc West 
Virginians for Fair and Equitable Assessment of Taxes have aJso quest ioniMi lIk- 
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accuracy of tht program, when the highest valuations ($756 for Harrisoi 
and ttie lowest valuations ($67 in Dodderidge Councy) are In contiguous 
Despite the shortcomings, the West Virginia program shows that coal rei 
be taxed, with adequate effort. The state now can claim, "Valuation o 
pertles In the completed counties more nearly reflect the real world tl 
valuations previously shown." 



IV. Mineral Taxation; The Alternative 

It is clear that there is a pattern of underassessmci.r throughout 
particularly in Alabama and Kentucky, though also in Virginia and Tenn 
West Virginia as a state has made a concerted effort to value coal in 
j its program is recent . 

' Some policy analysts argue the severance tax based on the number 

produced is a more appropriate tax on coal than is the ad valorem or p 

I tax. Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia each have a form of severance l. 

the procedures used and revenues generated vary immensely. While the 

I tax does serve to generate needed revenue, it may not necessarily serv 

same purpose as the property tax- The severance tax if aced on the 

I of the coal, leaving the owners of thevast coal reserves who lease the 

' to be mined affected only nominally or lndlrectl>. Moreover, in the A 

region, the p jducers are often relatively small, local operators who 

I additional tax burden, while the large, abt'ntee ccnl owners from whom 

. the co;\l pay next to nothing to the local govern- nt. Also, from tht- 

I ment's perspective, a severance tax makes the tax revenues highly depe 

the ups and downs of the coal market. Taxation of the coal leservcs i 

; on the other hand, could provide a steady stream of revenue for years 

a policy perspective, there is no question that coal in plac 

■ value— partlcula -ly in these days of high energy demand and a national 

aimed at Increased use of coal reserves. In a U. S. Bureau of Che Mir 
Donald Colby and David Brooks write, "Generally speaking, any mineral 
that can be exploited at a profit today, or that will become exploitat 
the next few decades, has economic value.... Tl*e fact that minerals '\o 
purchase, ano the sale of mineral "eposits and the rights to explore f 
that some economic value inheres in the resource Itself." However, 
above reflect, while th2 value of coal has incrunsed rapidly in the I. 
the ari vfl.lnrem taxas the wliole have not kept up: in Alabama, mim r 

I have not altered since the i930's; in Virginia, tables used were esl-il 
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10 years ago; and ii* Kentucky, coal taxation has regressed to the current situ- 
ation. 

If minerals were to be appraised, how would it be done? As are other pro- 
perty taxes, the ad valorem taxation of minerals is based upon the concept of 
the "fair market value:" what a willing buyer would pay to a willing seller in 
a competitive market. In general, there are three accepted approaches for making 
such a valuation. The cost approach ascertaire the building cost of improvements 
It is onxy applicable to determining the value of mining operations on developed 
mines, and does not reflect the value of the coal in place. The market approach 
uses recent sales of comparable property to determine value. While this approach 
is relatively simple, and is the one most often used for other property, it is 
usually ineffective in Appalachia where much of the coal property has been owned 
by the same owners for decades, with few recent transactions. Where transactions 
have been made, they may not have been "arms-length;" the terms may bo difficult 
to determine; or different geologic conditions of the coal may make them not com- 
parable to other coal lands. A study by the West Virginia Tax Department has madt 
the same point: 

After more research in coal property sales, it was 
concluded that because of the limited number of sale^ and 
the difficulty of finding similar and comparable coal land 
sales in some counties, this concept could not be utiliTied 
in most situations. H 

The third approach, the income approach, is based on the capacity of liic- i»roperLy 

to produce an income stream to the owner over a period of time. This approcuh 

is most applicable to mineral valuation. 

In applying the income approach to mineral valuation, essentially two steps 

are required: 1) determining the future income of the owner, taking into account 

the amount of recoverable minerals, an estimated market price, and expenses to 

be incurred in developing the minerals, and 2) reducing the income to present 

worth, i.e. determining what a prospective buyer would be willing to pay today 

for the prospective income in the future. Each of these steps may be elaborated: 

Determining the Future Income: When applied to the operator of a mine, this can 

be a complex process, involving estimating operating costs, depletion, depre- 
12 

ciation, etc. However, when applied to the owner of the resource, the process 
is simpler: roughly, the revenue stream is equal to the royalties received nwvr 
the economic life of the coal. Thus, if an owner receives .'?2.00 a ton for live 
years, and one ton is mined yearly, the future income is $10.00. Few uperaiinj- 
expenses or other factors are involved. 
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Determining the Present Worth of Future Income: This process involves "discounting" 
the future income to its present value. It is the reverse of compounding princi- 
pal by a given .^interest rate. Using the previous example, this process wouJd 
determine how much $10 accrued over five years is worth today at going interest . 
The discount formula may also take into account factors of risk or speculation. 
At a 20% speculative interest rate, the preeent value of $10 accrued over 3 yoa^s 
would be $5.98. 

Simply put, then, the value of coal In the ground is equal to the total royalty 
it will produce to the owner over time discounted back to present value. Using 
this approach, it is possible to estimate the current value of a coal property 
which hypothetically produces one ton a year. Then, applying the figure to the 
80 counties in the survey, an estimate can be made of the total tax value today 
of coal in place in the counties studied. 

In making the calculations, various assumptions must be made. These assump- 
tions are conservative, that is they will provide a conservative estimate of the 
real value of the coal in place: 

Rate of Production. Using predictions by the President's 
Coal Commission, national production can be expected to increase 267. 
by 1985, and 97Z by 1990. From the year 2000 on, triple the rates 
of today's production can be expected. Thus, for our hypothetical 
example, we can project that for every one ton mined in 1980-1985, 1.28 tons 
will be mined in 1986-^1990; 1.98 tons from 1991-2000,and 3 tons from 
2000. 

Life of the Resource. When the method is applied to a specific 
parcel of coal, the amount of reserves present must be determined, in 
order to determine the estimated life of the income stream. However, 
on an aggregate level, the problem is less difficult: Appalachians 
coal reserves are expected to last for another 200 years. For the 
purposes of the calculations, we shall only use the income stream for 
the next fifty years. 

Royalty Rate. Royalty rates to coal owners inAppalachia have 
increased dramatically over the last few years, reflecting the growing 
value of the resource. A royalty rate of $2.00 per ton is used here. 
To be conservative, no increase in royalty rates is proiected. 

Discount Rate. One of the most difficult problems is to 
ascertain the appropriate interest or discount rate to use. The 
higher the interest rat^, the less the present value of the future 
income. In order to be conservative, i.e., to err on the side of 
under>^aluation, a discount rate of 20% is used, approximately 127 
reflecting current Interest rates and 8% to take intc account unfore- 
seen risks. Based on the 207, rates, discount ratios are determined 
from standard mathematical tables. 
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Using these assumptions, we may return to the hypothetical example.'''^ With 
the assumed increasing rates of production, a parcel producing one ton of coal a ye 
now will produce 91.6 tons over the next fifty years. At a royalty of $2.00 
per ton, the total income to the owner will be $183.20. Discounted back to pro5«ont| 
value at a rate of 20% annually, the current value of the $183.20 is only $]2.50. (i^ 
other words, at an interest rate of 20% co|?pounded annually, $12.50 today will j 
be worth $183.20 in 50 years). 
TABLE 111-7 

Current Value of Income Stream on One Ton of Coal Per Year 
Increasing Over 50 years 

-ife of Income Rate of Royalty Discount ' 
Production Rate Rate 

lst-5th years 1 ton per year X $2.00/ton X 2.99 = $5.98 

(1980-85) 

6th-- 10th years 1.28 ton per year X $2. 00/ ton X 1.20 = $3.07 

(1986-1990) 

llth-20th years 1.97 ton/year X $2.00/ton X .67 = $2.67 

(1991-2000) 

21st-30th years 3.00 ton/year X $2.00/ton X .109 = $0.65 

(2001-2010) 

31st-40th years 3.00 ton/year X $2.0C/ton X .018 = $0.11 

(2011-2020) 

Alst-50th years 3.00 ton/year X $2c00/ton X .003 = $0.02 

(2021-2030) 

$12.50 

Using this method, we can estimate the present value of coal reserves in 
the 80 counties surveyed. Based on 1977 production levels the 80 counties 
produce 195 million tons a year. At ^oduction rates predicted by the 
President's Coal Commission, and the assumptions given above, the present value 
of the coal reserves to be mined over the next 50 years is $2.4 billion. Using 
current average assessment and tax rates (calculated ^rom the sample for each 
state), the total property tax to be produced annually from this coal value would 
be $21.7 million. 

Currently, property taxes from all mineral property taxes (not just coal) 
In the 80 counties equals only $5.1 million. Thus application of even this con- 
servative method of calculation would more than quadruple the mineral taxes gene- 
rated from the 56 coal producing counties in the study. The new tax revenues 
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wculd equal $16.5 million annually, or alraost $300,000 per county • Eight million 
dollars of the new revenues would be generated in eastern Kentucky — where they 
are desparately needed. 

If less conservative assumptions were made, the amount of revenue generated 
from an adequate coal appraisal program would escalate rapidly. For instance. 
If assessments were made on developed mines as well as the undeveloped reserves, 
as some attempt is made to do in Virginia and Tennessee, the amount would increase 
S'ihstantially. If all reserves were considered rather than just those to be 
mined in 50 years, or if a lower discount rate were used, the possibility of 
generating $50 million a year of coal property taxes in the counties studied 
would not be unreasonable. This would be a significant income source, equal to 
almost 50% of the total property taxes collected in these counties for 1976-77. 

If ad valorem mineral taxation represents such a potential revenue source, 
why has it not been tapped? As in the case of explaining patterns of surface 
taxation, there is no single answer. 

Partly, one suspects, the no"ayment of mineral taxes is the holdover of an 
historical period when the coal in the ground did not have the value that it has 
today. To update the assessments is a massive and complex task, requiring Jar 
more precise information than necessary for the above estimates. Local assessors 
simply lack the resources, the data, the staff or the skills to do the job. 

If would be wrong, however, to give the impression that the problem is mere- 
ly a technical one. In the coal counties of the region, the coal owners tradi- 
tionally have had their own way, often using their political muscle to make cr 
break the political fortunes of local officials — especially tax assessors. In 
many cases, the companies have supplied assessors with their own assessments of 
property values, and assessors have had little choice but to accept them. Where 
attempts are made to alter the traditional patterns of underassessment, the coal 
owners may simply refuse to cooperate, as was seen in eastern Kentucky where they 
failed even to return tax forms regarding their properti«!S. In ^laees where local 
assessors have pressed the matter further, they have often found themselves beaten 
down in appeals procedures by a battery of technical experts and lawyers far greater 
than what the local assessors can muster by themselves. 

Where changes have been made, they have been as a result of citizens' pres- 
sure combined with state intervention. Thus far, however, these cases in most 
states have been isolated and inadequate. For successful action upon the problem, 
state and federal assistance will be needed, to provide the resources for mapping 
and assessing coal reserves, as well as to provide tlu political muscle necessary 
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for the task. Wlille the taskmay at first appear a large and expensive one, 
the long-term return of additional revenues to local governments could be sub- 
stantial enough both to improve local services, and to decrease tho federal and 
stnte subsidies currently going to these counties. 

Th e Problem of Tax Exempt La nds 

Like concentrated ownership of surface or mineral lands by private owners, 
a concentrated presence of tax exempt government or private non-profit lands may 
also have negative effects upon a rural tax base. In a report on property taxa- 
tion the Council of State Governments summarizes the issue: ''Whether federal or | 
state owned, exempt real property presents problems to local jurisdictions in 
which the property is located. Primarily, these problems are tax revenue loss, | 
restraint of community development, and local government financial impoverishment. 

As indicated in the previous chapter, this study identified about 2.1 million | 
acres of Izitd reld by government owners or by private non-profit owners, such as 
churches, universities or civic groups. The overwhelming portion of this land is i 
government owned, usually by federal or state agencies. Of these, the largest ' 
owner — and the largest owner in the study — is the U. S. Forest Service with 1.2 
milllo i actes. While these lands are legally tax exempt (based on the landmark j 
decision of McCullough v. Maryland), the U. S. Forest Service has accepted an ob- 
ligation to make payments In lieu of taxes since the Weeks Act of 1911, which 
authorized the Agency to share with counties revenues derived from sale of tim- 
ber and other uses of Its land. In 1976, U. S. Congress further enacted the | 
Payments In Lieu of Taxes Act which, in essence, sought to guarantee that counties 
with Forest Service or other federal lands received a minimum of 75c per acre of f 
federal land in lieu of tax payments. ' 

In the Virginia counties surveyed, the 75f per acre of federally} 
owned land is less than what the ad v alorem tax would be if the land were privately 
owned. For example, if the 70,000 acres owned by the Forest Service in Bland 
County were taxed at the same rate as the land owned by individuals, the county 
would receive 95« per acre; if the same rate were used as for out-of-state 
corporations, it would receive $1.06. A sinular pattern is found in North 
Carolina. In Clay and Swain counties in North Carolina, the two counties with 
the highest level of federal ownership, the 75f per acre does not compare with 
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th. n 05 por ,cre t,x that oat-o(-«.te corporate owners a«r,ge pay ,.g or ha 
1 2 ;hat out-ot-stata private o»,era average paying. If the federal age..les 
^iftrwr rate. ..a.lSa a.aitlonal revenuea ^.U -,e generate., U tHey paia 

t,4„hAr rate the additional revenue would be $158,518. 
the higher rate, tne a federal ownership In turn 

Not only are the federal acres taxed less, but th ede, ^^^^^ 

limits the amount of land and developments that are taxable^ n y 
counties, for Instance, only eight local owners own .ore than 250 acres each, 
official In Swain County makes the point: 

Eighteen percent of the county Is all '[I'^f^'A; ^ 

ciguuc »- . 3^ example, this ye<>. s 

Hell, we just make do. To . J"" ' .„st don't have 

bode4t requests were cut drastically because we jus. 

the^bUUy to give services X think we should. 

The effects of federal ownership »ay also b. felt strongly where the Forest Servlc 
Ts 11 plchaslns land, thus reding It fro„thetax base virtually overn.g 

ythe county. Virginia where federal purchasing continues, t^ » — 

the county receives per acre drops fro™ S1.22 to 75c for every acre of f^ est la.« 
purchased. Members of the Mount Rogers Planning District have » J 
opposing further land ac,uIsltlons by the Forest Service until the discrepancies 

"™ "rdoes not stop with federal lands. Counties ususally receive no 
condensation at all for state lands within their borders Of the - - 
.eyed, only Horth Caroll™.h.s a program of compensating local 7;^" 

oled'land. The lack of revenue .y be ^^^^^^ ^^'^ ^ '- ' n ^ 

T«.™e«!.!PP where the state owns over 50.000 acres or 
Morean County, Tennessee wnere i-itc 

7:Zs and f:r the ™xl»u„ security prison, yet the county receives no co„pen- 

^"'tue the problem Is significant. Its solution Is often out of the reach 
of local citizens or officials, who feel powerless to Influence congressl.na y 

t'l hid payment systems. Though Virginia has passed -glslatlon wh. a ow 
local governnents the option of Imposing service charges on certain exemp pro 
pe,.tles, this study found no cases where the charges had actual, been «ad • 
certainly, while other states or counties might Investigate similar options, rea 
change is not likely without federal action. 
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The Impact of Tax Patterns 

Taken together, the underassessment of surface lands, failure .dequ£.tely to 
tax minerals, and the revenue loss from concentrated federal holding, h.s a markeu 
impact on local governments In Appalachla. The effect, essentially, 1. to produce 
a situation In which s=:all owners carry a disproportionate share of t.e cax burden- 
counties turn Increasingly co federal and state funds to provide r< ;..ues. while 
the large corporate and absentee owners of Appalachians resources relatively 
tax-free; and citizens face a poverty of needed services despite face that 
they sit upon taxable property wealth, especially m the form of co and other 
natural resources. 

The Impact of Tax Patfern^. tJh p Bears the Tax Burden? 
On the whole, the data from the sample of 33,000 owners In 80 Appalachian 
counties, substantiate this pattern: larger owners contribute less to the tax 
base relative to what they own than d. the smaller owners. Several factors, as 
has been seen, affect the pattern: the larger owners of land have their surrace . 
lands taxed at a lower rate per acre than the smaller owners; the larger owners 
tend to own the bulk of the mineral wealth, which Is not adequately appraised, 
and tend not to develop Improvements on their land. On the other hand, the smaller 
owners have their land taxed at a higher rate than the large owners; they are also 
likely to Improve their land and thus to increase their taxes as well. Federal 
holdings. Which tend to be large, pay m lieu of taxes, but at a lower rate than 
privately held land. 'H.e additive result is an overwhelmingly regressive property 
tax system in rural Appalachla. 

To help illustrate the point, che property tax burden can be measured by 
dividing the percent of taxes paid by owners in the sample by the percent of land 
owned to obtain a "tax burden ratio." As Table VIII shows, for the larger owners 
this ratio is low; as the landholders get smaller, the proportion of taxes paid 
relative to the amount of land owned Increases. For instance, the top 1% of the 
owners own 22% of the land in the 80 counties but pay only 4.7% of the property 
taxes. The ratio of taxes paid to land owned Is .21. By contrast, the bottom 
IX of owners in the sample own .02% of the land in the survey areas but paid .23% 
of the taxes, a tax burden ratio of 11.5. The top 5% of the owners owned 31.3% 
of the land and paid 7.1% of the taxes, for a tax burden ratio of .23. The bottom 
5%,owning .13% of the land and paying .30% of the property taxes had a tax burden 
ratio of 10 times as high, 2.3, and so on. In general, the higher one goes up 
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the ownership ladder, the lower the property tax burden relative to the amount 
of land owned. 

TABLE VIII: Land Owned and Property Taxes Paid by Owners 



X Owners Total X % Property Tax Burden 
in Sample Surface Land Taxes Paid* Ratio** 
Owned 

Top 1% 22% 4.7% .21 

Top 5X 31^ 3 7-1 .226 

Top 253; 42.7 10.0 .234 

Top 50% 47.4 11.5 .24 



Bottom 50% 2.82 1.59 .56 

Bottom 25% .95 .81 .85 

Bottom 5% .13 .30 2.3 

Bottom 1% .02 .23 11.5 



*Data from 1977 Census of Government for fiscal year 1976-1977. 

**The tax burden ratio is the percent of property taxes paid divided by 
the percent of surface land oxmed. 

Sturce: Appalachian Land Ownership Study, 1980 

Altogether, the owners in the sample (who themselves represent the larger 
property owners compared with the small owners not in the sample) own 53% of the 
total land surface in the 80 counties studies^ yet account for only 13% of the 
total property taxes collected. 

One could respond to these appar^^nt Inequities with the argument that the 
smaller o tiers are probably mcr<* likely to have improvements on their land, and 
thus property values contribute more to the tax base. However, the response 
itself helps to make the basic point: the net effect of the property tax laws and 
practices is to shift the tax burden on the smaller owners, likely using land for 
homes and businesses, while leaving the large corporate or absentee owners of 
the surf e, who likely are holding land for speculative purposes and can afford 
to pay, carrying little of the tax burden. 
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The Impact of Tax Patter ns: F eder al and y^ta te S uppo rt 

Even though the "poor pay more" while the property wealth of the rojjion goes , 
underassessed, the average county In Appalachla still does not generate adequate | 
revenues for county services. In the 80 counties studied in this survey, only 22% 
of county revenues are raised from property taxes, while the average county in | 
the nation as a whole gleans 31Z of its budget from this source* For much of the 
rest of these funds, Appalachian comties must turn to federal and state sources* 
The average county studied received 49% of its revenue from non-local sources, 
while the average county nationally received 45%,^^ 

Since the 1960 War on Poverty programs, of course, the nation's taxpayers have 
poured federal and state funds into Appalachian counties on the assumption that the. 
funds were needed to develop a depressed region. The irony of the fed'sral and t 
Jtate subsidies is that they are going to the counties with the most valuable taxa- 
ble resources. Overall, for instance, the counties with the highest coal reserves j 
receive the most outside subsidy — 58S of the revenues of the major coal counties 
comes from federal and state sources, compared to 49% for the sample as a whole 
and 45% nationally. In Martin County, Kentucky, for Instance, 86% of the total 
county budget comes from intergovernmental sources, despite the fact that the 
county contains some of the most valuable coal properties in the nation, owned 
by large and profitable corporations. However, the land in Martin County is 
taxed at only 39c/acre for Surface and less than Ic per acre for minerals under 
ground. In the twelve eastern Kentucky coal counties, 70% of the county budgets 
come from, federal and state sources. Yet, if coal in the ground were taxed at 
rates comparable to other property using methods described earlier, the new 
revenue received would be $8 million, equal to 40% of the total revenues received 
by these counties from state and federal sources. 

The net effect of these patteme contributes more to the tax inequities in j 
Appalachia: fi^tds provided in the name of aid to a poverty-stricken region serve, 
at lease in part, to subsidize the property tsres of the region's large land and | 
coal ownf.rs--who escape taxation. As a result of the underassessment patterns in 
the regivin, not only do the small local owners pay more, but other taxpayers, 
paying federal and state taxes, also bear an additional burden. 

The Impact of Tax Patterns; Inadequate Services 
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Despite the fact that small owners pay disproportionately to what they own, 
and despite the state and federal funds pour into Appalachian counties, a number 
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of county governments face a revenue crisis. As a result of the lack of funds, 
needed services cannot be provided. 

As is seen in Table IX, while the average county in the country pays $220 
per caplca for service delivery, in the eighty study rountles the average por 
capita expenditure Is $206. Because of differing repot, ng procedures, a more 
accurate picture Is seen by looking at each state. In every state except Tennessee, 
the per capita expenditure in the Appalachian counties studied is less than the 
per capita average for the state as a whole. In Kentucky and Virginia the contrast 
13 particularly sharp: per capita expenditures in the southwest Virginia countic 
in the sample are 25% less than the state average and in the twelve eastern Ken- 
tucky counties, ti.ey are 23? less. 

lABLt ^: Per Capita County Fv^''"H^^"■•es , 1977. by State and by Sample* 

Average Per Capita Average Per Capita 

STATE 



Expenditure for 
State (Dollars) 



Expenditure for 
Appalachian Counties 



1 Alabama 


$ 96.84 


$ 90.30 


Kentucky 


92.37 


71.55 


j North Carolina 


478.27 


461.31 


Tennessee 


339.41 


407,83 


1 Virginia 


539.79 


402.26 


West Virginia 


58.41 


49.07 


1 National Average 


$219.94 


Sample Average $206.20 



'•D-ta from 1977 Census of Governments. The large variations amongst states 
ar^ somewhat due to differing reporting procedures. More accurate comparisons 
are the»-efore made within each state. 
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One of the most important services effected by inadequate property taxation 
is public education. According to the 1977 Census of School Finances, 51Z of 
school revenues in the nation came from county or parent government sources 
68X of the local funding for schools comes from the property tax, making "property 
tax revenue... the most importaat single source of own source revenue" for school 
systems. School systems across the nation face a financial crisis due in part 
to inadequate property taxation. The same crisis exists in Appalachla. However, 
the irony In many Appalachian counties is that school systems r2«»d not experience 
lack of fvjids, for as has been seen, the region contains valuable, tcxxabU re- 
sources Irom which revenues could be drawn. Yet, case studies in this survey 
show time and again that school finances are often most lacking in counties with 
the roost resources. Examples may be found from each state in the study. 
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Martin Co unty, Kentucky : Martin County, as has been seen Is now one 
of Kentucky's largest coal producing counties and yet 86X of its bud- 
get Is derived from state and federal sources due to the inadeqjate 
property tax base. The largest owner, Pocahontas-^Kentucky, a subsidiary 
of Norfolk and Western Railroad, owns 1/3 of the county's surface and 
81,333 acres of mineral rights (equal to 55% of the county's surface). 
Yet Its property taxes on its surface land are hardly enough to buy a 
bus for the county school system and the $76 it pays on it6 mineral rights 
would not even buy the bus a new tire, to replace the wear it receives on 
the county's unpaved and rough coal-haul roads. As a result of lack of 
funds, education expenditures in Martin County per pupil are 2A% below 
the state average, and 43% below the national average. Other services 
suffer as well. 



Walker Co unty, Alabama:^ In Walker County, Alabama, the largest coal 
producing county in that state, the 28 largest landowners own over 65% of 
the mineral wealth in the county, yet contribute only $8,807 in property 
taxes on mineral rights. Of this, only $5,020 goes to education, not even 
enough to pay the salary of one school teacher terminated due to lack of 
funds in the county. For the last sixteen years, the Walker County School 
System has had to borrow money In order for schools to open each fall. For 
the past nine years, due to insufficient funds, the teachers in Walker County 
have been paid one to three \ff,eks late each fall. 

Swain County. North Carolina! The pattern extends to counties outside 
the coalfields as well. In Swain County, North Carolina where federal 
holdings account for over 80% of the land, and where, as a gateway to 
the Smoky Mountains National Park, millions of tourisc dollars are also 
spent per year, the county cannot adeqmitely support schools and other 
basic services. Despite a tax rate high for the area, the county is able 
to generate only around 30% of its revenue from local taxes. Inter- 
governmental revenues make up the rest of the budget. Because of the lack 
of funds, ^school facility construction has often been postponed; a 63 year 
old high school building was finally rep: ;ced in 1975. 
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Mor gan County . Tennessee ; Like Swain County, Morgan County hns a large 
amount of tax-exempt land — over 55,000 acres arc owned by the Stare o\ 
Tennessee for n state prison, a pork and a wildlife area. The exompr 
state lands combine with poorly assessed coal, oil and gas lands to 
leave little property tax Income for schools or other purposes. As a 
result, the tax rate of $7.55 per $100 value is, effectively, the second 
highest in the state. Still, funds are insufficient. Bus drivers have 
struck because of poor wages; school buildings are old and decrepld. In 
one school last winter students wore overcoats in class due to lack of 
heat. Under threat by the state to close the schools, the already overtaxed 
cltlrens have passed a bond issue as a short-term solution. 

Wise County. Virginia: The largest ccal producing county in the state, 
Wise County's immense coal reserves are owned primarily by just 10 com- 
panies, who cofcXtrol over one-half of the county's surface. Despite the 
county's mineral wealth, the school systems remain poor. In 1978-79, 
Wise County teachers were among ',he lowest paid teachers in the nation; 
the average annual teacher's salary of $11,506 was 24% below the national 
average. Conservative estimates (using the formulas presented e,arller in 
this chapter) Indicate that if the mineral reserves of the county were 
more adequately appraised, the new revenues would equal $1.25 million 
annually or 80Z of the total taxes currently generated from real property 
in the county. 

Lincoln County, West Virginia: In Lincoln County, expenditures per pupil 
and average salaries are consistently below those of neighboring counties; 
the county's students yearly rank 53rd or 54th out of 55 counties in test 
scores, and the school system has been under a court-ordered ir.vcstigation 
due to its poor facilities and services. Yet, the county contains within 
it some of the most extensive oil and gas deposits in the region^ with Colum- 
bia Gas alone owning over 270,000 acres of mineral rights in the county. 
A citizen's complaint against the undertaxatlon of these resources recently 
generated over half a million dollars in new revenue for the county, much 
of it going to the school system, but more funds are still needed. 
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How widespread is this pattern of impoverished school systeins amidst under- 
assessed property wr ,1th? What is the relationship between ownership patterns 
and school finance? Within states, such as in West Virginia, certain relationship 
have been found* As the West Virginia state report makes clear, low per pupil 
expenditures and teachers* salaries as well as high drop out rates are most pre- 
valent in counties with a high concentration of land ownership. However, across 
states, the relationship is difficult to explore due to the differing s'^.hool 
finance systems, which hinder the gathr Ing of uniform data. 

What can be explored, however, is a broader relationship between land owner- 
ship patterns and the median education level of a county's population. As we 
have seen earlier, the greater the concentration of la^'^, the 3 ewer the tax^^s paid 
per acre. Where there is concentrated land ownership there might also be a 
shortage of property tax revenues for schools. While a number of factors affect 
median education levels — family background, economic opportunities in a given 
county, outmigration — certainly a key element is the ability of a school system 
to provide quality education for its students. 

With these assumptions, and aided by the relationships seen in the case study 

data, we might expect that where land ownership is highly concentrated, then 

schools may be poor and educational attainment may be low« Where there is less 

concentration of land (and thus higher tax base) the quality of education might 

improve, and the educational level !night also increase* When tested on t' e 72 

rural counties in the sample, these expectations hold. In 29 counties with a 

higher than average concentx*- ion of laad^21 or 72% had a lower than average level 

of education. By contrast, in the A3 counties with low level of concentration of 

ownership, only 21 or 49Z had lower than average education levels. Put another 

way, of the 30 counties with high education levels, 22 (73%) were in counties with 

18 

low levels of concentration of land ownership. 

Admittedly, th above cest is inadequate fully to test the impact of land 
ownership patterns on school finances* As already stated, other factoi:> may bo 
at work besides the quality of the school system in defining education level 
of the population. Certainly an important element would be the nature of empJoy- 
ment in the county, which as shall be seen in the chapter on economic development, 
is also related to land ownership. To determine the causal flow further, more 
precise analysis is needed. Nevertheless the point here remains: Concentrated land 
patterns, found to be associated with low property taxes, are also associated with 
a low education level of a county's population. One key may be the lac^ of 
necessary funds for quality school systems. 




Conclusion 

The dichotomy of ailing, underfinanced school systems amidst high] 
property resources Is only one of the many -symptoms of inadequate prop< 
tlon in i^palachla* As this chapter has '^hcwn^ the larger the owner ol 
land, the less the proportionate C^^xes pald^ Gross underassessment of 
resources — *:he average ;ax per known ton of coal in th^ ground is l/5( 
cent~add8 to the lack of tax revenues^ In many counties, massive feo* 
non-profit holdings also contribute to the fiscal crisis. As a result 
inequities of the property tax system, the larger owners — usually absei 
rations — go undertaxed, while federal and state subsidies are poured i 
"needy" i^palachian counties to provide a minist^tl level of services. 1 
the intergovernmental subsidies, impoverished schools, and inadequate S( 
continue amidst growing, relatively tax-free, exploitation of the regl 
resource wealth. 
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Chapter 111: Property Tax Patterns in Rural Appalachia 
Footnotes 



1. Dick Netzer, The Economics of the Property Tax , Brookings Institute, 1966, 
p. 16, 

2. 1977 Census of Governments^ 

3. Valid land use date was available in only a portion of the counties, as 
discussed in the methodology chapter. Consequently, the total acres 
presented in Table V are less than the total surface acres in the sample. 

4. Section 40-7-15 of Code of Alabama. 

5. See Virginia State Report. For a more detailed analysis of the mineral 
taxation as it applies to Wise County, Virginia, see Sandra E. Williams, 
An Argument For a Reform in Methods Used to Assess Minerals Not Under 
Development in Wise County , ( mimeo , October 1980) . 

6. West Virginia Tax Department, Local Government Relations Division, "Valuation 
of Coal Property for Ad Valorem Taxation," p. l(n.d.) 

7. West Virginia Tax Department, Local Government Relations Division, "The West 
Virginia Coal Appraisal/Assessment Program," p. 1 (n.d.). 



8. 



Criticisms include 1) royalties are often derived from outdated lease and 
sales information in counties where the coal was acquired in the early 1900' s; 

2) per acre value does not include multiple seams where they occur; and 

3) county averages of value per acre are based on a single, least valuable 
seam. This conservative methodology probably accounts for the fact that not 
one appraisal has been challenged in court. This argument regarding the 
conservative bias is made by West Virginians for Fair and Equitable Assessment 
of Taxes and "Mineral Rights and Property Taxation in West Virginia," by 
Mohd. Noor Bin Shamsudin and Dale Colyer, Division of Resource Management 
College of Agriculture and Forestry, West Virginia University, July 1979. 

9. West Virginia Tax Department, op. cit., p. 5. 

10. Donald Colby and David Brooks, '^Mineral Resource Valuation for Public Policy," 
U. S. Bureau of Minos Information Circular, 1969, p. 1. 

11. West Virginia Tax Department, "Valuation of Coal Property for Ad Valorem 
Taxation," op. cit. 

12. See Colby and Brooks, op. cit. 

13. President Coal Commission Report, "Staff Findings," 1980, p. 14. 

14. In some caes, federal income taxes are subtracted from the income stream. 
However, since the two states in the study which use a method comparable 
to this one du not adjust for federal taxes, that has not been done here. 
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Chapter m* Property Tax Patterns i i Rural Appalachia 
Footnotes 



15. Council of State Governments, Property Tax: A Prime r , p. 11. 



16. 1977 Census of Governments 

17* 1977 Censiss of School Finances, p. 2. 

18. When median years of education are correlated with the Gini concentrations 
index for the 72 rural counties in the sample, Pearson's R = -.418 at the 
.0003 level of probability, i.e. the greater the concentration of land, the 
lower the inedian years of education. Using the concentration index described 
in Chapter IV, the relationship is less strong (Pearson's R = -.242 at the 
.0407 level). However, in the tourism counties, Wi. re large plots of federal 
tax-^enq>t land contribute to a low tax base, the correlation between the 
concentration index and median level of education rises to -.526 at the .020 
level, and to -.447 where the Gini index is used. 
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CHAPTER IV. ' 
LAND OWNERSHIP AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT | 

Appalachia has long been recognized as an area that is economically under- 
developed when compared to other regions of the countrv or to the nation as a I 
whole. In spite of the development faith that was apparent throughout the region 
around the turn of the century, this century has not seen the development of a 
mature, stable economy within the region.^ Even as it moves into the last two deci.ei 
of the 20th century, the region still finds itself overly susceptible to the 
fluctuations of the national and global economy. The boom and bust 
cycles of the coal industry and their economic and demographic effects are well 
known. The economic effects of development in non-coal areas are less well docu- I 
mented, but there is increasing evidence that such areas are subject to similar 
fluctuations, although perhaps less severe (e.g. the susceptibility of recreation- 
tourism areas to recession and energy shortages). 

In Che last two decades, many development agencies and policy analysts have 
maintained that Appalachian underdevelopment grows from lack of integration into 
the nation's economy. The strategy which flows from this school of thought focuses 
on the need to overcom.j the region's isolation through building roads and high- 
ways; on the need to provide seed capital for new industry; on the requirements 
of training che region's work force, etc. However, the policies growing from 
thfese perspectives have not concerned themselves with matters of oxmorship of the. 
region's land and resources. 

This view has been increasiiigl> challenged over the last decade hy one whi.-h 
suggests that even with growing "integtation" into the nation's economy, economic 
development mav not occur. Rather, the view suggests, economic underdevelopment 
Is associated with the external control of land and natural resources, which limits 
diversified growth and removes the wealth from the region. From this perspective, 
widely articulated by Appalachian writers. Appalachia is sometimes like .^d unto 
a "colony." a victim of the same forces of corporate exploitation that affect the 
Third World." Through control of the region's land and natural resources, these 
forces '>revent the formation of the indigenous financial control and other requi- 
sites for economic development. For development to occur, in this view, strategics 
must be developed wh^ .h deal with the problems of ownership and control of land and 
mineral resources. 

Studies of the early industrial development of Appalachia would seem to lend 
credence to the latter school. Whether we look at the general historical literature 
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or specific case studies, the story is the same—massive investment by external 

^ interests for the purposes of exploiting the region's natui-al and human resources. 

I The years of change at the turn of the century (1880-1930) began a process of 

concentrated control of land and natural resources, and of subordination to out- 

I side interests, that permanently altered the economic and cultural face of the 

region.^ While the extent of this process varied from arer. to area, the attrac- 
tions of vast virgin forests and massive coal reserves were powerful magnets for 
outside corporations, speculators, and entrepeneurs, who focussed their initial 
Investments on acquisition of land and resources. The next several generations 
would reap mixed benefits from the economic development thus set in motion. 

Regardless of the part of Appalachia that we examine, whether coal or non~ 
coal, the early economic development seems remarkably similar. In the Blue Ridge 
counties of North Carolina aod Virginia, as well as in numerous counties in the 

j Cumberland-Alleghany plateau, the coming of railroads spurred the exploitation of 

timber resources until they were exhausted (e.g. aee Swain, Watauga, Grayson, Wise, 

I and Logan case studies). In some of these areas, the devastated land was later 

"salvaged" by the National Forest Service. In the Cumberland-Alleghany Plateau 
counties the development of mineral resources (particularly coal) attracted 
immense amounts of outside capital (e.g. see Campbell Mingo, Logan, Wise case 
studies). Population booms resulted that were to presage the waves of in and 

t out-migration associated with the fortunes of the coal industry. In many of these 

J counties a pattern of absentee, concentrated corporate ownership developed that 

! has become more or less permanent. 

What is the impact of these land ownership patterns on economic development 

' today? While simlar in origin, they seem to vary in the types of counties studied. 

This chapter will examine the impact of land ownership patterns on economic growth 

{ in coal and tourism counties. Th*e following chapter will then look at the effects 

of laud ownership on another important sector of the regional economy—agriculture. 
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Economic Development in the Coal Counties 

1. Ownership Patterns. 

In the chapter profiling land and mineral ownership in Appalachia (Chapter 
II), we saw that corporate, absentee and concentrated ownership are all evident 
in the laajor coal bearing counties in the sample. These findings may be summarized: 

— In the 33 major coal counties, 50 percent of the land sampleH 
(representing 27 percent of the total land surface) is rorporaiely 
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owned, compared to 3J percent in the agricultural counties 
and 23 percent in the tourism counties. Of the mineral rights 
surveyed in these counties, 72 percent of acreage is owned by 
corporations* 

— Absentee owners in the coal counties own 72 percent of the 
land in the survey, and 89 percent of the mineral rights* 

—Not only are land and mineral resources corporately and 
absentee held, but their ownership is also highly concentrated in 

relatively few hands: In the coal counties, the top 25 percent of 
the landholders in the sample own 56 times the amount of land 
owned by the bottom 25 percent of owners. Altogether, the absentee, 
corporate, government and large Individuals surveyed control 54 
percent of the total land in the coal counties. 

Wh-t effects do such concentrated, absentee, corporate ownership patterns have 
on economic development in the coal counties? They involve the power to control 
economic change, the drain of wealth from the region, and the impacts of the sirglc 
industry economy which derive from these ownership patterns* 

In general, even today the greater the concentration of land in an area, the 
greater the ability of a few owners to dominate the economic development. In 
Logan County, West Virginia, where nearly all the mineral wealth is concentrated 
in the hands of eleven corporations, local resident Roscoe Spence ..ammed up the 
pattern: 

By controlling land, they controlled the jobs; by 
controlling jobs, they control the payroll; by controlling 
the payroll, they once could control where people bought; by 
controlling where people bought, they could control profit 
on earnings. It was a stacked up thing* The effect of it is 
that people who control the land control everything* 

While the control may not be ad; absolute in some of these areas now as it was in 
the traditional company towns, the pov^er of absentee corporate owners to affect 
the economic future of local communities is still massive. The entrance of multi- 
national energy conglomerates :^nto the coalfields of Appalachia has brought a now 
scale of capital investment, I .chnology and corporate power to the region. Control 
of resources develop:nent (and thus thii local economy) is moved farther from the 
local or state le^el, at the same time that single corporate decisions can radi- ' 
cally change the economic future of a county* Ifliether in the traditional company 
town, or in the new era of oil controlled coal, the basis of the power in the 
region remains the same — t mership of the land and its resources. 

These ownership patterns, one should recognize, do not occui at randjm, but 
Instead are concentrated where the resou :es are and where the greatest wealth 
of the region is to be found* In general, in the sample, a greater degree of 
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corporate control is associated with the greater reserves of coal, a greater 
production of coal, and with the roost 'value added" in mining. In turn, the 
control of resources helps to create a dependency on mining Jobs for employ- 
ment, such that the greater the corporate control of land and minerals, the 
greater the percent of the labor force employed in miniiig.^ While the average 
coal county had 15 percent of its work force enq)loyed in mining, in a number of 
in3tances the figure was much higher. Examples are found in the case studies: 
in Mingo County, Whose fate has always been linked to coal, 35 percent of the labor 
force is in mining (1976). In other counties with a high degree of corporate 
ownership, the figures are similar: Harlan, 38 percent (1974); Pike County, 34 
percent (1970); and Wise, 25 percent (1977), Throughout the region, the control 
of land by a single industry brings with it control of Jobs, helping to create 
dependency of workers and their ommunities both on the landholders who own the 
resources, and the employers who provide the Jobs (often these may be one in the 
same.) 

2. Economic Impac t^ i of Owner s hip P/;ttems; The Drain of Wealth 

Accompanying concenC-rated corporate control in Central Appalachia is 
an absentee ownership that draws the wealth from the region. In 1884, a West 
Virginia State Tax Report warned that residents should become aware of the wealth 
of their minerals or "this vast wealth will have passed from our present popula- 
tion into the hands of non-residents, and West Virginia will be almost like Ire- 
land and her history will be like that of Poland," Over time, that prediction 
has becone an accurate one. Uk^ corporate ownership in the major coal counties, 
absentee ownership, particularly out of state cwnershlp^ is associated with the 
greatest axtent of coal production.^ As a result, large amounts of capital leave 
Central Appalachia, according to a government report, and enter "the financial 
markets centered around New York" and other metropolitan centers. Another Indi- 
cation of the drain of wealth is that « smaller portion of bank deposits in the 
coal counties studied are in time deposits (54 percent) than is the case in the 
non-coal counties (71 percent), suggesting .:hat many deposits may merely be pass- 
throughs to other financial Institutions outside the region. 

Local planners, who are constantly faced with the problem of inadequate finan- 
cial resources for development projects, recognize the outflow of wealth as a 
major problem. In the words of a planner in Harlan County: 

Harlan is one of the wealthiest counties in the country, 
but not in terms of local capital or development. The money 
is not in Harlan banks, but in banks located in the eastern 
part of the United States. 
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The loss of wealth to the absentee owners leads another planner In Pike County to 
observe "there needs to be controls on the amount of money absentee companies take 
out of the county.,,." 

Even within the region, however, there are numerous indicators that this coal 
dependent economy is not on'- in which the maximum number of people benefit. 
While there is no doubt that a small number of indigenous residents have gotten 
very rich from the coal boom of the last decade, the wealth of these few regional 
cntrepeneuers exists alongside considerable poverty and employment instability. 
For example, in Pike County (usually touted in the media for its personal wealth 
and with one of the highest median incomes in the coal counties), 20 percent of 
the county's population had incomes below the poverty level in 1978. In Martin 
County, a current boom county, one third of the population fell below the poverty 
level (1976); in Harlan 25 percent were below poverty level (1978), despite the 
coal boom. And while average incomes have generally increased over the last 
decade due to the coal boom, this tells only part of the story. These incomes 
(both per capita and median) are still usually less than the respective state 
averages. In 1977 Mingo was 30th of 55 counties in West Virginia in per capita 
income. For the coalfield counties surveyed In Virginia where corporate owners 
control almost one third of the total land area, the average per capita income 
was only two thirds of the state average; and the median family income was only 
632 of the state average. Wise County, Virginia demonstrates the apparent 
failure of the benefits of the coal boom to trickle down throughout the local 
populace. While per capita income increased between 1970 and 1977, the percent 
of total personal income derived from transfer payments -^so increased sub- 
stantially (from 15.6 percent of 19.4 percent). 

An analysis of economic development patterns in coal counties of Appalachia 
must start, then, with several observations: the dominant single industry develop- 
ment is highly dependent upon the control of a few, primarily corporate hands 
who control the land and resources; while large amounts of wealth are produced, 
much of it leaves the region. Even the wealth which stays in the region is 
unevenly distributed leading to the persistence of poverty amidst rich.s. 

3. Economic Impacts of O wnership Patterns; Non-Div er«^ f ^Va^^nn 

In order to offset these patterns, economic development agencies such 
as the ARC have adopted a strategy of economic diversification. Counties like 
RusseU County, Virginia have taken a similar stand: 
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The area's leaders should do everything in their 
power to attract other industry, so that the area's 
econony Is not so strongly tied to coal. The coal 
industry has a volatile history, and it is important that 
our dependency on coal Is reduced. 

Individual residents affected by t^ lack of alternative opportunities often 
express the problem more poignantly* Says a Harlan County woman: "Mining will 
be the life of my three sons. If they don't mine, they can't make a living: 
either you mine coal or you push a buggy at Cas Walkers' (supermarket)." 

Despite the fact that :onomic diversification is a widely expressed goal, 
non*^iversification concinues as the order of the day. The patterns can be 
seen by comparing the percentage of the work force in mining, with the percen- 
tage in manufacturing, for select counties. On the average, in the major :oal 
counties, 18,5 percent of the work force were engaged in manufacturing, compared 
to 28 percent for the overall sample. In some counties, in the heart of Central 
Appalachia, the problem is more apparent. For instance, in Mingo County In 1976, 
35 percent were employed in mining while only 7.4 percent were in manufacturing. 
In Harlan County In 1974, 38 percent were in mining and only 5 percent In manu- 
facturing. And In Martin County there are no manufacturing plants at all. 

A number of reasons have been given by development agencies for the lack of 

economic diversification. These Incltide isolation, tonography, poorly trained 
work force, and lack of transportation and services Infrastructure. While this 

study Is neither able to analyze each of these Independently nor their relative 

importance, our data suggest that the Impact of land ownership pattetiis must be 

included as one of the elements contributing to the lack of economic div.^rsifi- 

cation, 

Th^ strongest indication of the effects of Irnd ownership patterns seen 

in the pt'oportion of the work force engaged in manufacturing: the greater the 

corporate ownership, the lower the percenCzage of the work force in manufacturing 

Out-K>f-state ownership, too, evidently has a negative effect on the percenta^',e of 

12 

the labor force In manufacturing. There is also a relationship between out-of 

state ownership and the number of manufacturing establishments such that the 

greater the out~of«»state ownership, the lower the number of manufacturing establish 

ments. And a similar negative association is found between out-of-state ownership 

13 

and the value added In manuf acturi..g. 

In the Virginia coal counties there is a noticeable absence of non-coal 
related industries tn counties most dominated by absentee corporate control of 
land and minerals. For example, Buchanan County, with a high level of absentee 
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corporate ownership, had only 3 non-mining related manufacturing establishments 
in 1976, whereas Tazewell County, with a relatively moderate level of such owner- 
ship, had 14 non-mining related industries. While other factors may be operating 
in this differential, our regional correlations for coal counties indicate that 
absentee and corporate ownership are important contributing influences. 

If land ownership patterns do impede economic diversification, wh^c arc the 
mechanisms by which this happens? The two most prominent means seem to be: 
problems with the availability of land and the lack of an infrastructure adequate 
to attract and maintain diversified industry* In the words of the managing 
director of the Logan County Chamber of Commerce: Logan County needs more indus- 
try, but the first thing they asK us when they want to come is if land Is availabl 
Then they ask about water and sewage* Of course » all of the answers are no/' 
(Logan Case Study). 

Availability of Land 

In many instances found throughout this study, the interest of the large land 
owners seems to be simply in holding the mineral lands for speculation and 
future energy extraction, rather than in making them available for other forms of 
economic development. The effect is to keep land off the market and out of the 
local and regional economy, thus, among other things helping to insure their con- 
trol of that economy. The extremely low taxes paid by the companies allow them 
to do this at little expense to themselves and with little contribution to local 
tax revenues. In Pike County, the impact is described by a former mayor of 
Elkhom City: 

This corporate ownership keeps the community from growing. 
As far as absentee owners, they don't spend no money in the 
county or in the state. T was raised next to Kentland's pro- 
perty, and they never did anything with it, just left it sitting. 
I know they've owned it for 50 years or more. They pay pasture 
taxes on coal rich land. Where I grew up on Terrell's Creek, 
Kentland owns the bottom land, big bottoms just sitting there. 

Case studies report that land for industry and/or housing is often srarce 
in many counties, partly as a consequence of this continuing underdevelopment of 
vast areas of land. In Pike County, for instance, most of the coal-related cor- 
porations have not seen fit to sell their land for alternative industrial or 
commercial development. In Martin County, the land holdings of Pocahontas 
Kentucky, the dominant owner in the county, remains undeveloped except for 
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j coal mining • In Campbell and Claiborne Counties, Tennessee, a local development 

group has been unable to obtain land for industry. In Harlan County, the expense 
of purchasing land with no improvements is prohibitive. In Mingo County, the 
only manufacturer of any size in the county is reportedly leaving due to a lack 

^ of land for expansion. Thus, in those case study counties at least, the refusal 

of corporate land owners to sell their land for non-coal uses limits the areas 

i in which commercial and housing can take place. However, while the availability 

of land is a necessary condition for industrial development, it is not a suffi- 
cient one. Several other factors also affect where and how development occurs. 
Among those factors is the necessity for i\ services infrastructure. 
Inadequate Infrastructure 

Among the numerous factors considered by an industry in its decision on 
whether to locate in an area, the presence of an adequate services infrastructure 
is usually high on the list. Decades of absentee corporate ownership in the Central 
Appalachian coal counties have failed to produce adequate water, sewer^ transpor- 
tation, health and educational facilities. This has come about for several reasons, 
only a few of which can be discussed here. 

Certainly, one of the most obvious factors is that corporately owned coal 
interests have not produced sufficient taxes to provide local revenues to develop 
such services. The minimal tax revenues received haye hardly been adequate to meet 
the Immediate needs of local communities, much less to provide the additional 
resources necessary for developing new services. The general pattern of under- 
assessment in the coal counties, often supported by local and state government 
, ha& been uiscussed In an earlier chapter. 

, Past attitudes and behavior of large corporate owners have also played a 

critical role in the present condition of such services as water and sewage facili- 

I ties, A former health officer in Logan County spoke of the persistent tendency of 

some land companies to oppose sewage and water laws. In other instances large 

I corporate holdings inhibit diversification by directly preventing the construction 

of such facilities. When such holdings are adjacent to urban communities, the 
result is often uneven development since the construction oZ necessary facilities 
is restricted either to already built-up areas of the county or to more distant 
properties not owned by such companies. 

In addition, the lack of locally available capital associated with absentee 
ownership minimizes the local funds available for housing loans, underwriting of 
indu :ry and business, and construction of needed service facilities. In some 
counties landholding companies can effectively control the use of local capital 

j through the placement of company or family representatives on bank governing 

^ boards or by obtaliing controlling interest in a number of local financial insti- 
ERjC tutions. The situation in Logan County is reported to be such that no capital 
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projects can be undertaken without the sanction of one of the largest corporate 
owners in the county. The power and wealth of such companies often result In an 
arrogant disregard for the economic nd social development needs of the localities 
in which they operate. A county planner in Pike County, tucky refers to this 
as a lack of civic pride and speaks of the need to ''force a little civic pride.*' 
A former health of fleer la Logan County, West Virginia puts it more bluntly in 
his assessment that railroad companl^'=? ''have historically operated a public be 
damned basis.'* The net effect is summed up very aptly by a resident of Martin 
County: "These companies are taking their money out of the state and leaving 
nothing behind but wages: no roads, no recreation, nothing." 

This history of one industry dependence and its associated obstacles to 
industrial diversification have letr most planners pessimistic about any chances 
of alternative economic development. Rather, the future is coal! There is almost 
an exuberant faith in the expansion of coal and its benefits. Local officials 
and planners alike seem to have jumped aboard the synfuels bandwagon as they com- 
pete for liquefaction and gasification plants. Even regional planning units seem j 
to be resigned to, if not enthusiastic about, the future of coal and the non-future 
of alternative industry. For example, a planner with LENOWISCO, a plannln^^ distrlctj 
in the southwestern corner of Virginia, said simply that the agency did not see 
economic diversification as a realistic goal for Wise County. j 

T he Boom and Bust Economy 

While the faith in the promise of coal development is currently strong, the 

i 

dependency on this single industry still heightens the degree to which the region 
is subject to a boom and bust economy. It is perhaps, too, the boom and bust 
cycle which helps to disguise the more permanent conditions of relative poverty 
of a large number of the population. When times are bad, they are bad for all; 
when they are good, the boom helps to cloud the fact thnt they are still bad for 
some. In fc'jct, booms , as well as busts, place strains on local communit — 
strains aggravated by the patterns of concentrated land ownership, 

Problems with Ucoms 

While booms may bring with them Increases in jobs and wages, they nlso c.irry 

with them less posi*-lve effects, mainly those associated with rapid population 

growth, increased demands for public facilities, housing and services. For ( om- 

munitles in which a diversified mature economy is already in place, there may be a 

8 

capacity to absorb such rapid economic giowth. But for areas lacking such prior 
T-rJ^r> development, the strains are likely to be greater, and they may be intensified by 
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ownership patterns. For instance, for a county already lacking available land 
for housing and public facilities, a rapid influx of population will place even 
more demands on existing stock, leading to overcrowdedness, and rising prices. 
For counties historically plagued witti patterns of underassessed corporate land, 
funds for providing new services are simply non-existent. Schools become raore 
overcrowded and roads overused • 

Of course, the boom town syndrome has long been a way of life in the rej^n* 
During the first half of the century, many of the counties in the Central Appa--- 
lachian coalfields experienced dramatic population growth, largely the result of 
rapid expansion in the region's coal industry. Now new proposals for the production 
of energy including coal m?ne expansion and new synthetic fuel plants Indicate 
the possibility of a new boom period for many communities. 

An example cI how the already existing problems of "boom town" growth can 
be exacerbated hy land ov^ership patterns described in the Wise County, 
Virginia case study: 

Once a rural agricultural area. Wise County was rapidly 
transformed by coal industrialization at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The population oc the county grew from 9,345 in 1890 to 
19,653 in 1900 to 34,162 in 1910— a 266 percent increase in 
twenty years. With the grovrtih, came a change in ownership and 
use patterns. Prices skyrocketed as speculators bought and 
sold land. By l92Ps four large coal companies owned more than 
two thirds of the land area in the county Land used for 
agriculture dropped rapidly: in I860, four years after the 
county was organized, 196,606 acres of the county were con- 
sidered farmland; by 1910 the farmland acreage had dropped to 
122,848, by 197C to 72,877 and by 1969 to 20,707 acres. In the 
1930*8 and *;hen in the 1950's Wise County was bit by a coal 
depression. With their land and agricultural jtse gone, without 
a diverse economy, people left the region. Population declined 
to 39,039 by 1971, the lowest level since before 1920. 

However, with the increased energy demand of the early 1970* s 
Wise County was again faced with a coal boom. Population increased 
by 7,000 people betvreen 1971-75. With land sttll tightly controlled 
and unused by coal owners, there was little room for economic or 
residential expansion, by 1975, 74 percent of the population lived 
in areas classified as "urban and built-up" — an area constituting 
only two pe^-cent of the county's land area. While for the whole 
county, population deuoity was only 111 persons per square mile, 
for this two percent of the land it was 4,035 persons per square 
mile, more crowde^ than the cities of Richmond or Roanoke. With 
the population increase, housing and other prices s ared, the 
county experienced climbing crime rates, cultural disruption, and 
strained services. Now, the county faces the possibility of further 
population boom. There is a possibility of a synthetic fuels piani . 
However, according to a Department of Energy study the constrtiot ion 
phase of the plant could more than double the exlstlnK population, 
nd the permanent population could increase by 4,600.9 

U7 
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How can the county cope? And, with corporate owners still controlling so 
much of the private land, where will the people go? 

Not only does the concentration of ownership hinder adequate planning for 
economic growth, but the arra of corporate secrecy which often characterizes 
plans for economic expansion may also make matters worse for local officials. 
Given the scale of capital controlled by the contemporary, corporate owners of 
Appalachian decisions about a single new mine or plant by a corporation can have 
major consequences for a local community. Yet, rarely are local officials or 
citizens given information for full planning to meet these contingencies. An 
example is found in Scott County, Virginia, in which the small community of Dun- 
gannon has been beset by rumors of a major new mine being opened by Consolidation 
Coal Company, a subsidiary of Continental Oil. Local citizens ano officials have 
tried for some time to clarify these plans so that they can plan accordingly. 
They have met with little success and instead are faced with major uncertainties 
about future developments in the county, A County Com^Tiissioner noted that: **A]1 
Consolidated told one member of the board of supervisors is that until they decide 
to make an announcement, they won't say anything," In the same area, another firm 
is laying plans the development of a large synthetic fuels plant- But company 
representatives have refused to answer questions about the facility in public nieet 
ings. 

Tlius, in n manner rcminisc of previous boom-bust cycles, the public is lef 
in the dark as to plans that will possibly precipitate a new boom period, Tney 
are once again left to the mercy of a coal dependent economy manipulated hy corpo- 
rate interests btyond their '^.ontrol or influence. Given this cic»pendency and their 
inability to influence corporate decisions, they are left to wonder if the project 
boom is but another prelude to a bust for which they will bear most of the conse- 
quences. These busts can be dcv/astating to che local community and its residents. 

Busts 

Dependency upon a single industry heightens the impact a ''bust** can have on a 
local community. When the coal or energy market is down, unemployment is rampant; 
there are no other job options. Lacking the tax base, which in many counties is 
increasingly built upon the rate of coal production through the severance L,ia, 
communities and services suffer. Facing no other alternatives, people leave the 
area in search of employment and better community conditions. 

Us 
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Case studies and state ieports In this survey Illustrate the out-n 
patterns, which occurred most dramatically during the coal decline in t 
World War II Period (1950-1970). For Instance during this period, the 
counties of Kentucky lost nearly lOO.OOp people to out-nlgratlon; the i 
counties In the Kentucky River area lost about 88,000 people; H-srlan, 
and Laurel counties of the Cumberland River Basin lost 100,000 people 
1950 and 1972 (Kentucl-y State Report). In Logan County 34.3 rerceni 
population left, following the coal J lump of the 1950's; be.ueen 1960 ; 
population declined another 24.9 percent (Logan Case Study). The popu 
Wise County, Virginia Including Norton, --ached a high of 56,336 in 19! 
by approximately 14 percent to 48,592 in i960, and declined again by o' 
to 40,119 in 19V o (Wise Case Study). For all the coal rounties surveyi 
average rate of out-migration ^ron 1960-1970 was 19.5 percent 

There are con^lex reasons, of course, why busts in uhe coal 'conoi 
when they do: mechanization, the advent of strip mining, a changing ma 
coal— all were factors contributing to this particular decline. While 
mineral ownership pat^ems contribute to decisions on where and when c 
be mined, they aiv: onxy one element governing the boom and bust cycle 
coalfields. 

The Important point for this study, however, is that concentrated 
ship patterns limit the economic options which do exist vhen busts occ 
land ovmerfhip patterns limit economic diversification, few othei jots 
able. With concentrated land ownership, access for much of the popula 
land itself is limited, even for tilllug t'-e hillside— a traditional m 
vival in the region. When a "bust" occurs, the likelihood o. out-mlg 
as the only option increases. 

If this understanding is accurate, then we might expect that duri 
decline in the c^ x market, coal counties with a higher degree of cent 
resources will experience higher rates of out-irlTration than will coun 
the Im-id patterns are more diversified. Indeed, such would appear to 
Generally speaking, for the coal counti^-s surveyed in this study, ther 
positive association between the degree of corporate ownership in a c 
the level of out-migi cion from 1960-1970.'^° There is a similar assoc 
between the level of absentee ownership, especially out-o'-state ownc 
and the czle cf out-migration during the sa-ne period. An example: ini 
in Harlan Counc/, Kentucky ,;,herc 6^ percent of the land owned by < c 
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and absentee interests, and 38 percent were employed in mining. Between 1960 
and 1970 Harlan County lest 36 percent' of its population. In West Virginia, only \ 
one of the sample counties with a high concentration of large corporation and ^ 
government holdings experienced a growth in population between 1950 and 1976, 
while nine lost population. McDoxccll, Logan and Mingo, which have the greatest j 
amount of this type of ownership,wo -e among the top five in population loss, 
losing 48 percent, 38 percent and 26 percent of their population respectively 
(West Virginia State Report). 

The migration patterns in the coa.' counties of Central Appalachia have 
changed over the last decade, brought on by a rise again in the coal market. For 
example, Mingo saw an 8.3 percent population increase between 1970-76, accompanied 
by a decrease in the unemployment rate. Logan gained 1,000 jobs between 1970-76 
and showed a slight increase in population. Wise County, which in 1971 had its 
lowest population since prior to 1920, saw an increase of 6,000 people from 1970-7 
The counties in the eastern Kentucky river basins also saw population increases. 

However, this reversal of out-migration in the coalfields is deceptive. 
There is no indication that the dependence on the coal industry has been altered 
or that a health>, diversified economy has developed. If historical experience 
is any indicator, the current expansion of the coal industry will be subject to 
the same ebbs and flows of its predecessors. Indicators of such instability were ' 
already evident in some areas as the decade ended, when there appeared the anomaly' 
of increasing coal production accompanied by decreasing employment in mining. For( 
example, in We^t Virginia coal production increased 33 percent in 1979 to the I 
highest le^/el since 1973, while at the same time as amny as 10,000 coal miners 
were out of work. Without economic diversification, without removing the dependencj 
upon a single industry, the economic susceptibility is likely to continue. 

In thir section we have argued that the prevalent land ownership patterns in ^ 
the coal counties contribute to the single industry economy and lack of industrial! 
diversification. The fortunes of that coal economy are heavily dependent upon the 
control a few, primarily corporate owners, who drain away much of the economic 
wealth of the region. Mean\ Mle, many of the residents of these counties experience 
poverty amidst wealth and are vulnerable to the insecurities of continual boom 
and bust cycles of the coal industry. Both their poverty and vulnerability are 
enhanced by the lack of alternative economic opportunities that would be available 
in a diverse economy. The lack of available land and an inadequate services infra- 
^ structure, both legacies of the dominant land ownership patterns, play a significant 

ERsLC role in this economic underdevelopment. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELO PMENT I N TOURISM COUNTIE S 

The history of tourism counties differs from that of many coal counties. 
Their initial development at the turn of the century was not predominantly recrea- 
tional, whereas energy development was clearly in the cards for the coal counties. 
However. the turn-of-the-century experience of what were later to become recreational 
counties was similar to that of the coal counties lu that economic development 
was based on extractive industry. Just as coal and timoer resources had attracted 
outside capital in the coal counties, the vast virgin forest resources o'f the 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany Highlands attracted outside Investment. This investment, 
coupled with the building of railroads into these hinterlands, was to spur enormous 
growth in the lumbering industry over the next few decoJes. Single industry— 
often single company— towns sprung up where n- .hing but wildernoss had existed 
before. 

This period of change, from the 1890'8 to the 1920's , was a boom era for many 
of these counties. In Swain County, lumbering became a major industry in the 
early 1900's and continued so until the mld-1920's and the" creation of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. The population of the county grew from 10.412 in 
1918 to 13.224 in 1920. the kind of surge representative of many such counties. 
Watauga County experienced a boom that lasted into the 1930 's by which time the 
timber resources of the counfy were largely exhausted. It was a time of relative 
prosperity. But the extrac-.ve basis of that prosperity and the timbering practices 
of the companies aitlmately to Insure its end. The timber that fueled the 

building r-.„ of a developing nation was to provide few long range economic bene- 
fits for .,ts host counties. 

Instead, the legacy was the virtual exhaustion of the area's forests, 
environmental devastation and ghost towns, some of which were later to be pro- 
moted as tourist attractions. By the late 1920'8 th^ boom had run its course In 
most of the counties and the effects of the bust were readily apparent. Many 
of the towns built on the foundations of the timber Industry were either reduced 
to rural villages or had disappeared altogether (e.g. the twin towns of Whitmer 
and Horton In Randolph County. West Virginia). With the exhaustion of the timber 
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resources these towns had little economic base, nor were the railroads of any | 
further valu*-. They were instead to become relics of the past, some to hd 
developed as tourist attractions to suppleroent the later tourist appeal of the 
area (e.g. Cass Scenic Railroad, Tweetsie Railroad). 

The exhaustion of the tlmberlands in the region also encouraged the entrance j 
of a new type of ownership in the region — that of the federal governmert — which i 
was to stimulate recreational development as the basis of local economies. It 
was in part the legacy of devastation that led to the acquisition by the National 
Forest Service of large acreages of "forest land" for purposes of timber management 
and preservation. One of the major Impacts of this and other types of federal | 
ownership (e.g. national parks and recreation areas} over the last several decades 
has been to encourage tourism and recreation, perhaps at the expense of other | 
economic development. While chere were certainly signs of the coming tourist/ * 
recreation industry already present, extensive federal . v/nership provided an incem 
<-lve without which the history of recreational development would likely have been I 
more gradual and less dominant in local economies. 

! 

Ownershij) Patterns in Tourist Counties 

1 

While coal counties are dominated by corporate land ownership, the tc rist 

countries reveal a pattern of goveriujent and individual ownership. Government 

ownership accounts for 29 percent of the land sampled in these counties, three 

times the level Tound in the high coal counties and almost double the level fountl 

in the agricultural counties. As one might expect, there is a strong correlation 

between the percent of government ovmership in a county and the level of recreation 

14 

and tourism development. 

Despite the federal presence, individuals still account for 48% cf the land 
in the sample. However, much of this is accounted for by absentee indi/iduals who 
likely are ho3.ding land for speculation or second homes. In some recreational 
counties, the level of non-local individual owners has increased dramatically 
in recent years, as tourism anc recreation have become increasingly the basis of 
local economic development. This trend was dor-jmented in a study by the North 
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Carolina Public Interest Group which noted that from 1968-1973, the total number 
of acres held by local residents in their ten county study area dropped by 10 
percent 9 while non locally-owned land Jumped from 28 percent to 36 percent of 
all private land, 

The combination of land held by absentee individuals and the federal govern- 
ment in the tourism counties leads to a level of absentee ownership comparable 
to the coal counties. And the degree of control of land in the tourist counties 
by all of the absentee, government, corporate, and large individual owners in the 
sample Is even greater than in the coal counties. In the tourist courts as» those 
interests control some 60% of the total land surface. 

Economic Impacts of Ownership in Recreational Counties 

At first glance, the Post World War II economic experiences of the recrea-_ 
tional counties have not been characterized by the extremes that affected the 
coal counties. Even though some of the recreational counties experienced some- 
thing of a bust surrounding the 1974 energy shortages and recession, most have 
have not had the dramatic population fluctuations of the coal counties. For 
instance, western North Carolina counties continued to gain population during the 
1950's and 1960's, contrary co the trend In the coal counties. This was probably 
due to several factors: the presence of small farm agriculture, the absence of 
extractive industry dominance, and a somewhat improved and more diversified 
economic situr.don, Watauga County actually experienced a population increase 
of 33.5 percent from 1960 to 1970, precipitated by the growth of Appalachian 
State University and the recreation Industry, 

So, if one were to use population growth as an indicator of economic growth, 
it would appear that the situation in these counties improved dramatically during 
the 1960's-19/0's, Or if one were to take the rate of employment growth as a 
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sign of economic growth, counties like Watauga (with a rate of emplo'/menr growth 
three times population growth during 1960-1973) would seem to have developed 
very he;ilthy, dynamic economies. However, in many if thfise count1o« an old j 
famlii.ir pattern was emerging — that of one Industry uomlnance. Spurred on by 
federal forest o\^ership, the promotions of state, local and regional aRoncies I 
and the proximity to vast urban populations, the recreation industry began to 
experience phenomenal growth and to dominate other sectors of the economy. In 
counties like Watauga and Avery, a rapid increase in such development over the ' 
last twenty years brou/ - with it a surge in second-ho^ne and resort developments. 
iSee discussion in Housing Chapter, and in Watauga County Case Study.) A new 

onomic dependency was in the making, which, like those in other areas of Appa- 
lachia, meets the needs of outsiders at t:he expense of local residents. 

The subsequent economic development has been neither diversified, nor stable. 
Nor has it in most instances lived up to the rosy predictions of its supporters. | 
For example, in Grayson County ( an agr^ altural county slated for recreational 
development), the predictions of a local leader that Grayson Highlands State 
Park would bring in 200,000-500,000 persons per year has proven more illusion than 
reality. The uu^al visitation for the 1979 season was 18,000, approximately half i 
the total for 1978. Yet, in spire of such experiences and numerous studies that 
have questioned the advisability of recreational development, regional planners 
seem to have maintained their enthusiasm for it."^^ But what are the real Impacts 
of recreational development and its associated land ownership patterns on local 
economies? 

The impact of recreational development on the economic situation of area 
residents can be examined in several ways: the types of employment it produces, j 
the development it encourages in other economic sectors, and the development it 
impedes in other sectors. There has been much disagreement about the overall I 
economic benefits of recreational development for local residents but out finding! 
suggest agreement with the position that **for the majority of the people the 
economic impacts are more negative than positive. '•"^^ This would confirm ARC's 
preliminary investigations into the impact of tourism and recreation in Appalachia 
which warned that the resort industry is one of "low pay and seasonal in nature,"^ 

The pattern of low wages and seasonal work is indicated in our study in 
several ways. For instance in Swain County in 3976, 2; percent of the total labor' 
force was engaged In travel and tourist-related employment. This, coupled with 
manufacturing employment in low-wage textile and furniture industries, produced 
^ a per capita income in 1977 of $4,368. Only 16 other counties in North Carolina ' 
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recorded lower figures for the same period. While the employment rate has };rown 
considerably in Watauga since the mid 1960*s, it does not seem to be reflected 
in increased wages and income, since much of the growth has been in low-wage and 
seasonal employment. In 1973, for example, the county's per capita income was 
only 73 percent of the state average. In 1976 the average weekly wage was only 
76 percent of the state average, further indication of a low-wage economy. 
Another county experiencing the seasonal and low-^wage employment of resort and 
recreational development—Cumberland County, Tennessee—had a per capita income 
67 percent of the state average in 1977, 

Given such considerations, one must question the promises of recreational 
development as a strategy for economic resuscitation, a rationale given for the 
Mt. Rogers National Recreation area in southwestern Virginia, One of the counties 
projected to benefit is Grayson, until fairly recently a predominantly agricul- 
tural count:, In 1950, when employment was primarily in the agricultural sector, 
the average weekly wage was 83 percent o^ the state average. In 1977, after a 
significant shift away from agriculture, it was only 58 percent of the state 
wage. The proposed National Recreation Area, once fully developed, is touted as 
a means of impi.u-tng this. Yet, in the Environmental Impact Statement for the 
NRA, the projected annual payroll is $12,637,736 for 3,272 neople or some $3,862 
per employee, hardly an annual salary likely to increase either weekly wages or 
per capita income. 

Unemployment and cyclical employment are also the fruits of a tourist-based 

economy. For the high tourist counties in our sample, the average county 

experienced an unemployment rate of. 7,74 percnnt in 1977, slightly higher than 

the figure for the average coal counties (7,34 percent). Within the tourist 

couhtiesf^ the ownership of land By government, absentee individuals, and cor- 

poritions (jnost of which are involved in resort development or forestry) is 

a^.^ociated with unenqjloyraent, such that the greater the percent of a county 

owned by these interests, tne higher the unemployment rate. High concentrations 

of ownership in these counties^, usiially caused hy large blocks of federally owned 

land, shows an even stronger association, such that the greater the concentration 

19 

of land ownership, the higher the unemployment in the recreation counties. 

Looking i\t particular recreation counties. Swain had an unemployment rate of 
9.9 percent in 1977; Cumberland a rate of 10 percent in 1979, Watauga County 
usiially has an unemployment rate higher than that of the state except in the 
sunmer months wFien it is lower due to increased recreational employment. The 
specter of under-^emplo- ent , which is not indicated hy these figures, is perhaps 
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even more important. The low wages , cyclical employment, lack of high skill 

jobs, and high rates of participation in social assistance programs would lead . 

us to believe that the rate of under*employment is quite high, | 

These conditions of unemployment and unde reemployment exist at the same 
time that the tourist^based industry brings with it a higher cost of living for | 
area residents. Once again^ Watauga serves as an excellent example: it has 
ranked 7th or higher out of North Carolina's 100 counties over the past several j 
years in cost of living, while ranking as low as 79th in per capita income. 
The implications of such a situation for local residents should be obvious, parti-| 
cularly when accompanied by increased housing and land prices brought about by * 
real estate speculation. | 

Associated Economic Development in Tourism Ccuncies 

The economic underdevelopment found in recreational areas nlso resi Its from 
the character of secondary development wliich the tourism industry spawns. For 
not only are the jobs in the recreation industry menial and low-paying, so are \ 
those in the retail and services sectors that support it. Significant growth 
has occurred Ove- the past several years in the retail and service components of 
counties such as Watauga. In Watauga, for instance^ employment in the hotel and 
lodging segment of the economy is 6.4 times greater than that of the state as a --^ 
whole* However, much of the employment in these sectors is both low-skill and low- 
wage, many jobs only paying minimum wage or less. Additionally, the wages paid 
in the trade and service sectors in Watauga were well behind those of the stato 

percent of trie stale average in trade and 84 percent in services). The picture 
rapidly becomes one of a low wage economy in a high cost environment. j 
Tlie manufacturing sector in the recreational counties is critical to economic 
diversification. Generally speaking, it is difficult to assi^ciate the presenco ur 
absence of manufacturing facilities with the availability of land in these 
counties— on the whole land is not as tightly :ontrolled as In the coal arc^is. 
There are exceptions, however, such as Swiin County, which has a tourism and low- 
wage service industry base in which most of the population is employed in non- 
manufacturing jobs. The extensive public ownership in the county (80 percent) has 
apparently affected the availability of suitable land for Industrial development, 
since most of the remaining level land in the county is within public boundaries, 
and thus unavailable for industry. An interviewee stated that graded land else- 
where in the county cost so much as to be prohibitive ($75,000 per acre). 
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Availability of reasonably priced land for housing could also pose a problem for 

attracting industrial development in recreational counties (See disucssion in 

j Cliapter on Land and Housinj'J . 

In another respect, the low wage levels and cyclical employment in the 

j recreation industry make it possible for traditionally low wage manufacturing 

' establishments in the area to remain so. In fact the presence of manufacturing 

establishments in these counties (associated positively with corporation owner- 

ship) does not seem to have a very positive effect on income levels. There is, 

for instance, a negative association between corporation ovmership of land and 

per capita income, and a positive one between such owner? hip and the perceiit of 

20 

families below the poverty line. Thus, while there may be the impression of 

I economic diversity in some recreational counties, it is a diversity based on low 

wages and unstable employment. 

One other element affecting economic diversification in the coal counties 

' also appears important in recreational ones — the availability of local capital. 

As m-?ntioned in discussions in Llie coal section, local capital is necessary for 

the development of infrastructure, purchase of land, building of buildings, 

m:>king loans, cL". The problem in the coal counties is tliat greai amounts of 

locally-divided wealth shipped elsewhere due to absentee control of resources. 

In recreation counties, the story is different. Absentee ownership seems to he 

1 associated with a lack of local capital altogether; in other words it seems to 

21 

create little wealth to be expropriated. Rather, the individual absentee owner- 
ship that is predominant in recreational counties is for purposes of either per- 
sonal aesthetic tnjoyment or speculation, neither of which create much local 
capital. Likewise, government ownership is unlikely to produce the kind of local 
capital conducive to non-recreational industrial and commercial development. 

I 

i In sum, we find land ownership pac terns contributing to one industry 

economies in both coal counties and recreational ones The appearance of economic 
diversification in the latter is deceptive, because the low-wagt . sea<-\ma1 employ- 
ment created to service the recreational/tourism industry is overly dependent 
on the fluctuations of that industry. Whereas absentee corporate owiie^-ship is 
critical in the maintenance of a one-industry economy and economic underdevelop- 
ment in the coal counties, it is government ownership and the individual absentee 
ownership it encourages that seem to h^ most influential in the recreation counties. 

I The results are similar in that industrial diversification is made more difficult 
by the lack of available land, inadequate local capital, and local tax revenue 

ERIC ^r,y 
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insufficient to provide an adequate services infrastructure. Thus, progrnms for 
economic development In these counties must take Into ^oc<»unt the impntts of pr<— 
vailing ovmership patterns. 

The ownership patterns which have contributed to the economic underdevelop- 
ment of coal and recreat'^ona"' counties also impinge increasingly on agricdlturnl 
counties. In the next chapter, we will examine the effects such patterns are 
having on agriculture, another important segment of both regional and local 
economies • 
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LAND OWNERSHIP AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Footnotes 



1. For a discussion of the failure to. develop a mature economy in West Virginia 
and its roots in the early economic and political developments in the state 
during its industrialization, see John A. Williams, West Virginia and the 
Captains of Industry , Morgantown: West Virginia University Foundation, 1976, 

2. Examples of this perspective may be seen in the following works: 

a) Helen Lewis, et. al, Colonialism in Modem America: The Appalachian Case, 
Boone, N.C.: Appalachian Consortium Press, 1978; b) Keith Dix, "Appalachin: 
Third World Pillage?" in Bruce Ergood and Bruce E. Kuhre, Appalar.hia: Social 
Context Past and Present ^ Dubuque, Iowa: KendJ»ll/Hunt, 1976, pp, 167-]72; 
and c) Emil M^'izilia, "Economic Imperialism; An Interpretation of Appalachian 
Underdevelopment," in Ergood and Kuhre, pp. 162-176. 

3. For a discussion of the transitions taking place during this time period, 
see Ronald D. Eller, "Industrialization and Social Change in Appalachia, 
1880-1930: A Look at the Static Image," in Lewis, et, al., pp. 35-46. 

For an indepth case =^cudy of one area see John Gaventa, Power and P owerlessness 
in an Appalachian Valley , Urbana, Illinois, Illinois University Pi3ss, 1980. 

4. For the 72 rural counties in the sample, corporate ownership of surface is 
associated (rho '.gh uot strongly) with the level of kno^^^coal reserves, such^ 
that the greater the reserves, the greater the corporate ownership (Pearson's 
R « .368 at th(. .0001 level of significance) and the greater the corporate 
OT.nership of mineral rights (Pearson's R « .369 at the .005 level of signi- 
ficance). Even within the major coal counties (i.e. those with the greatest 
reserves), corporate ownership increases with the level of coal production 
(Pearson's R = .437 at the .001 level) for surface ownership, and with the 
"value added" in mining (Pearson's R = .433 at the .036 level in the case of 
surface ownership and .468 at the .030 level in the case of mineral rights,) 

5. For the 72 rural counties in the sample the relationship between the degree of 
corporate ownership of land and minerals and the percentage of the labor force 
in mining is significant (Pearson's R « .479 at the .0001 level of si^>nif icance 
in the case of surface and .621 at the .0001 level in the case of mineral 
ownership.) This might be expected because we have already found corporate 
ownership to be associated with the .evel of coal reserves. However, even in 
the case of 37 counties with a high level of reserves, the relationship holds: 
corporate ownership me.ms a heavy concentration of the labor force in mining 
(Pearson's R = .580 at the .0002 level in the case of surface ownership and 
.560 at the .001 level in the case of mineral ownership). 

6. The association between absentee ownership and increased coal production is not 
a strong one in the case of all absentee (out-of-county and out-of-state) 
owners. ''Pearson's R = .326 at the .052 level). However, it increases in 
strength when only out-of-state owners are considered (Pearson's R = . 4^)0 at 
the .006 Wei). This would lend support to the finding that che controllers 
of the coal production are located in metropolitan centers out of the region- 
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Capital Kcs ourcc s j,n the Central Appalachian RoRlon> Appalachian Ro);ionaI 
Commission Report No. 9. Washington, D.C.: Oiecci and Company, Anmisr 1969. 

8. For documentation of the effects of boom town development, see, for Instance, 
Helen Lewis and associates, "Coal Productivity and Community; The Impact of 
the National Energy Plan in the Eastern Coalfields" prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Energy, February 1978. 

9. See the report fox the U, S. Department of Energy. Environmentally Based 
Siting Assessment for Synthetic Fuels Facilities . January 1980. 

10. For 37 coal counties, Pearson's R « .490 at the .002 level of significance. 

11. For all absentee ownership, Pearson's R = .405 at the .013 level. For out 
of state ownership the level rose to .539 at the .001 level. 

12c The association between out-of-state ownership of land In a county and the 
number of manufacturing establishments in 1972 is Pearson's R = /J57 at the 
.030 level. In the case of value added in manufacturing, Pearson's R = .441 
at the .013 level. 

13. For corporate ownership, the Pearson's R correlation is -.453 at the .005 
level. For out-of-state ownership it is-. 486 at the .002 level of significanc 

14. For 44 counties for which data was available, Pearson's R correlation = .609 
at the .0001 level of significance. The level of tourism development was 
measured as the percent of service industries in hotels, motels trailer 
parks, campgrounds, amusement and recreations, according to the 1972 Census 
of services. 

15. Cary, William, et. al. The Impact of Recreational Development . Durham, North 
Carolina Public Interest Research Group, April, 1975. 

16. See Anita Parlow, ''The Land Development Rag*', in Lewis, et. aK, pp. 177-198 
for a discussion of some of these studies. 

17. This is the argument of Edgar Bingham, a professor at Emory and Henry College 
in southwestern Virginia, in his article, **The Impact of Recreational Deve- 
lopment in Pioneer Life Styles in Southern Appalachia", in Lewis, et, al. 
p. 59. 

18. As discussed in Parlow, op, cit., p. 190. 

19. For 19 major tourist counties, the association between corporate an<l )'.overn- 
ment ownership of land and level of unemployment (1977) is .472 at the .0^*1 
level of significance. For concentration of ownership (i.e. largo amount:? of 
land controlled by few owners) the strength of this relationship ri,ses even 
further (Pearson's R = .580 at the .009 level using the Gini concentration 
coefficient,) 3iven the small number of counties in the sample, both of 
these relationships are significant, 

er|c 
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Land Ownership and Economic Development 
Footnotes 



20. For the V) tourist counties, the Pearson's R correlation between degree of 
corporate ownership of land and per capital Income (197A) Is -.A«J6 at t»K 
•035 level of significance. For percent of families below the poverty 1. le 
(1969) the Pearson's correlation is •Ab9 at the .043 level* 

21. For instance, for the 19 tourist counties absentee ownership is negatively 
related both to total bank deposits (Pearson's R« -.496 at the .030 level 
and total time deposits (-.468 at the .043 level.) 
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CHAPTER V, LAND OWNEPSHi? AND AGRICULTURE 

Tlie Decline of the Small Farm 

Appalachia historically has been thought of as the land of the small farmer. 
Studies by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 1930 concluded that the soathern 
regions of Appalachia had the heaviest cone ntration of self-sufficient farms in 
the country* Even today, what many Appalachians share is a closeness to the land 
a familiarity with It and an attachment to it. YeL throughout this century, 
Appalachians have witnessed a constant assault on their land, resulting in cho 
displacement of hundreds of thousands of small farmers and the disintCRration of 
the culture and communities of farming. 

Well over a million acres of farmland went out of agiicultural production 
in the 80 counties of our study between 1969-197^, the latest years for which 
figures are available. Over 17,000 farmers left farming in this period— about 
26 percent of the farming population of these counties. If those rates continued 
throughout the 1970's, the new Agricultural Census will show thpt in a single 
decade over half of Appalachians farmers will have ceased farming and over a third 
of the region's farmlvind will have gone out of production. 

The decline of the small farmer is, of course, a national phenomenon, Tn 

the lale 1930' s thero were over 6,800,000 farmers in the United Statos, nil but 

2 

n few percent of them classified as family farms. Today the number is 2/300,000 
and still dropping. It is estimated that ten fr mors a day leave the land. Total 
land in farms declined 2.35 million acres during 1979. 

The reasons for the loss of over four million family farms in this country 
since 1930 are complex, and may vary in importance from region to rej>Lon. The 
mote significant factors appear to be the economic instability of small fnrnis. the 
corporate intrusion into agriculture that has been aided and abetted by federal 
policies, and loss of land for ;'griculLural use. 

At the heart of the small farm crisis lies the economic disadvantage of the 
small farmer. New style agriculture, with its intensive use of chemicals and 
machinery, requires a d'^gree of capitalization which is often beyond the reach of 
small farmers. The small farmer feels the pinch from corporation "input*' supplier 
(machinery^ feed, fertilizers, and seeds) and from the "output" corporations 
(the middlemen) that process, market and retail the farmers' product. In 197A, 
the farmer received only /II cents out of each dollar the consumer spent on food. 
Only six percent of the rise in food prices between 195A-1974 went to the farmer. 

J 82 
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Moreover, a high degree of actua' farm production Is ccrln^ into the han< 
corporate interests. This has .urred primarily throu,h contract far.nin, 
soon may account for over 50 percent of America's fooa supply. 

A number of governmental policies have worked t. the advantage of 
and large growers and have given impetus to f e disappearance of the ama 
The most imoortan: >f these special advantages a.e (1) agricultural sx.pp 
grams which subsidize the corporate interest in agricultural production; 
laws (e.g. inheritance taxes), which place fa,nily farmers at a competiti 
advantage because of the variety of incooe tax loopholes available to la 
porate farm units and non-farm Investors in farmland; (3) agricuKural 1 
policies which work to the disadvantage of the small farmer; and the 
orientation of the USDA and the land grant colleges, an orienfatlo:. th.r 
helped to develop the highly mechanized. ■ ^pital intensive pattern of pt 
which has contributed in large part to the de-^line of the small farm. 

Such factors, however, are not the only significant elemenv.; bei ii 
farm crisis. As discussed in Chapter I, the loss of agricultural lands 
farm owners has also been an issue of national importance. In Appaircl 
this study finds that patterns of land ownership and use contribute to 
of land for agriculture. In general, corporate, absentee and concentr 
ship patterns are each associat >d with a low use of the laud for farmii 
such patterns are prevalent, or are newly emerging, agriculcrro compct 
other lanu uses, especially energy and tourism develop-^nt, bringing f 
pressure on the farmer. Combined with the oth t e;:onomic prercjfes on 
farm, patterns of land ownership and usemay bt' i encourage existing fa 
give up farmland, as well as discourage or prevent new fanners from ob 
it for agricultural p^-oduction. 

To understand the current trends in Appalachian agriculture, and i 
corporate and absentee ownership, we m. st firr^ understand tne hisiori. 
lopment of agriculture In the region. 
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History o? Af^riculture in App^ ^uchia 

Originally, settlers came to Appalachla to hunt, to fish, am' to 
little.^ The soil was rich and serrlprs turned more an lore to ie r 
corn and livestock. Based on the Native American example, they us 1 
but productive style of agriculture— the slas*- and burn method. iJy t 
nineteenth century, Apralachlans had come to support themselves by mea 
sistence a-rlculture, supplemented by <^.. outsid- income raised first t 
ing and lumbering and later by the sale of whiskey. 

) -3 



Corporate acquisitions b> lumber and coal interests and the subsequent 
exploitation of coal and timber at the turn of the century limited the amount 
of land available to the Appalachian farmer. As a result, farmers were often 
left to farm land which they had never intended to use as tlieir sole moans t.f 
support. With this intrusion began the dofllne of mountain aHrlculturr. in 
Wise County, VIrj»lnla, ihv sU * of the opening, oT rhe soutliweHtern Virginia coal- 
fields, there were in 1880, 1,145 farms covering 273,654 acres. By 1920 the 
number of farms had dropped only slightly to 1,067, but the ?and in farms had bee 
dramatically reduced to a mere 72,877 acres, less than one-third the original 
area. The development of the National Forest, prompted by the tremendous devas- 
tation of the region's woodlands, later played a similar role in shaping the 
course of subsistence agriculture in the mountains. For example, in 1911 the 
initial purchase unit (Whitetop) of the Jefferson National Forest in southwest 
Virginia was 11,358 acres; by 1978 its holdings totaled 683,675 acres. 

The loss of land for farming in Appalachia which began over a hundred years 
ago, continues through some of the same agents today. The timber industry and the 
coal industry have been expanding and consolidating their control over land in 
Appalachia. The expansion of federal government holdings, begun in the second 
decade of this century, and the recreational development usually associated with 
±ty add further to the pressures on agricultural land. 

**Beginning in the 1870' s, the national need for lumber brought agents 
of timber corporations into Appalachia. They conducted title searches 
which often led to the Appalachian farmer being stripped of much of 
tlie land that had supported him. As Harry Caudill points out, the 
Appalachian subsistence farmer usually titled only the small portion 
of the land that he actually cultivated, and, as <i result, lost to the 
timber companies the untitled land uhere he had hunted and fi&liod.^ 
Farming was made even more difficult by severe siltation and flood Ln- 
problems from the timber industry's loRf^ing practices and its removal j 
of the re>;ion*s virgin timher. ^ 

*"Th- development of the coal industry prior to the turn of ti.i- c:c>,i,.ry led 
to the next major disruption of the land used by the subsistence f.,rnR-t . 
The agents of the coal industry used a variety of maneuvers to <niole 
Appalachians to. sell their mineral rights. Ihe result, in Quidiil'-. 
words, was that tite Appalachian fanner came to be "...little more than 
a trespasser upon the soil beneati. his feet."^ Man/ subsistence i..,..,er.s 
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deserted their ancestral farms to take jobs In the coal camps, but 
a majority stayed behind to follow the same pattern of agricultural 
life. Dean Pierce describes what happened next: 
' Those who remained on the land attempted to provide more food 

or whiskey to meet their own Increased needs and the demands of 
the coal camps. The additional foodstuffs raised to sell to 
these camps led to the eventual and everlasting destruction of 
the soil. It was tbp-'c increasing outside pressures that came to 
overstress the agricultural system and finally to destroy the fer- 
tility of all the soil. Moreover, the coal camps, through an unjust 
control of tax assessment, passed the tax burden back to the land- 
owners, falling heavily upon the subsistence farmer, who could ill 
afford to pay for the area's desperately needed services.' 
By the 1930' s the Appalachian farmer had become so dependent on the coal industry's 
cash economy that he was totally unprepared when the depression forced him once 
again onto s: .Jstence agriculture to support himself. In Alabama, small land- 
holders acro^o the state were often unable to pay even their low property taxes. 
As a result, from 1928 to 1933, over 2.6 million acres of land in the state were 
sold for taxes out of over Al million acres of ^and that were tax delinquent, 
i Eighty-four percent of the land that was sold for taxes was farmland. Much of 

that farmland was purchased by large land extensive corporations, primarily timber 
companies. 

Those who had left their farms to become miners fared little better. In 
1932, a survey of 956 unemployed miners ir Nentucky and West Virginia found that 
only'll percent wanted to return to mining, while A8 percent wanted to return to 
farming. However, by now the return to farming was blocked, for the miners no 
longer owned the land. Malcolm Ross, a New York limes writer, wrote in 1933 about 
miners who "would desire to return to cultivation of the land; the trouble is 
they no longer have any claim to it. The coal companies own the land." 

Historically, the Appalachian small farmers have clung to and fought for 
their land against very difficult circumstances. They continue to lose the battle. 

rnnH OunPrshi p And Agriculture in Appalachia Today 

Today, Appalachi.m farmers have much in common with small farmers elsewhere 
Tliey suffer from the same governmental neglect, financial instability, and cor- 
porate dominance thnt plague small famers throughout the country. Yet there are 
some obvious differences. The Appalachian farmer tends to be older, less cH,,- 
cated and poorer. The average farm in Appalachia is smaller, and the uneven topo- 
graphy results in the division of available cropland into such^small and scattered 
field, that efficient use of machinery is at times impossible. The pressures on 
farmland from energy development, tourism and federal acquisitions pose special 
' O problems for Appalachian farmers. t 

ERJC One clue to the reason for farmland loss irf ^^lachia is found in Table 1. 
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The greatest loss of farms in the survey counties was in Kencucky and North Carolii] . 
The greatest loss of farm acreage uas in Kentucky, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Tnese states are also the ones in which coal or recreation devexopments have been 
greatest. In fact, all but one of the counties in the sample which lost 30 percent 
or more of their farms between 1969-74 were significantly affected by tourist 
and second home development or by coal production. (See Tables 3 and 4, pp. 135 & 139. 



TABLE V-l-Xoss of 


Fanns and 


Farmland in 


80 Appalachian Counties 








1969-1974 






// FARMS 


Z FARMS 


# ACRES '/ 


i ACRI-S 


ALABAMA 


5,696 


25.3% 


442,578 


17.4% 


KKNTUCKY 


1,406 


31. A% 


118,531 


27.3% 


NORTH CVROLINA 


3,680 


31.3% 


205,056 


22.2?^ ; 

1 


TENNESSEE 


1,686 


J.A% 


163,388 


1^ 2% 


VIRGINIA 


3,183 


22.8% 


182,255 


11.5% 1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,366 


26.4% 


219,380 


23.9% 1 
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What are the land-related mechanisms encouraging this loss? 

Coal development in agricultural areas, especially strip mining, frequently 
destroys the land for subsequent fanning, through acid mine drain^^ge and flooding. ^ 
The absentee corporate ownership associated with coal development limits future 
agricultural use of he land, since mineral lands are usually held for long-term 
speculative development. In the traditional coal counties, the barriers to housing? 
and commercial development posed by corporate and absentee landholding in many 
areas have led to uroan sprawl along the narrow river bottom land that is the 
major farmland in such areas. When large blocks of land are taken out of the 
hcising market, farmland is often converted to resic.ential development. Even a 
predominantly rural state like Kentucky lost 123,181 acres of prime farmland to 
urban sprawl from 1969 to 1979. I^ile much of this loss was in areas surrounding 
the urban areas of central and northern Kentucky, Pike County, in the heart of the 
eastern Kentucky coalfields, was among the top counties in the state in terms of 
such loss, 

Federal and state ownership, with its associated rec national development, 
has placed undue pressures on farmland in western North Carolina, southwestern 
Virginia, and elsewhere. \'Jhen these acquisitions are accompanied bv ccrporate 
purchases of vast acreages for purposes of building pump storage facilities and 
othe^ dams to produce electricity, ^he loss of farmland can be significant. In 

J -6 
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areas where these ownership patterns are found in combination, land speculation 
can lead to a rapid escalation in prices for familaud, making either the retention 
or expansion of farmland more difficult. Mr. G. Halsey of the Grayson County 
(Virginia) Agricultural Stabilization and Soil Conservation Office provides ;mi 
excellent example of the resulting price spirals. 

Grayson Highlands State Pa.-k, Mount Rogers National 
Recreation Area, and APCO all chree buying land in the county 
at the same time caused the price of land to get higher. County- 
wide, land is now selling for $600-700 per acre, which is probably 
triple in price since the 1960's. 

It is not surprising that the Appalachian farmer is older than average, when 
spiralling land prices have made it next to impossible for new or young farmers to 
begin farming. If an individual has not "inherited a piece of land, the initial 
investment for land and operating equipment can be close to $400,000. 

The striking loss of over a million acres of farmland with over 17,000 farmers 
in our sample counties of Appalachia between 1969 and 1974, is in part connected 
with the reasons for the national decline in agriculture during this period. Our 
study also suggests that the land ownership and land use pressures discussed above 
contribute to the decline of farmland in the region. In general, our study found 
a significant correlation between absentee and corporate control of land and the 
use of land for farming. And we found that two developments in particular, energy 
and recreation development, have had major impacts on the loss of farmland. 



Agriculture and Land Ownership: The General Pattern 

Indicators of a decline In the agricuj.tural economy of the region include 
loss of acreage and farms, a low percentage of the land in rural counties dovored 
to agriculture, farmers having to gain their income from other, nonfarm, employ- 
meat, and the increasing average age of farmers — suggesting that new and youn^; 
farmers are not getting a start in the business. The historical development ot 
agriculture in Appalachia suggests that we should expect corporate and absentee 
ownership of the land tc be associated with these indicators, in tiirn implying'. 
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that these land ownership patterns act as a barrier to the agriculmral economy. 
Correlations made in 72 rural counties of our sample show that this i« indeed 
the case. 

In Appalachia, corporate control of agricultural land does not seem to lead 

to agribusiness — corporate agricultural production — as it does elsewhere in the 

country. Here the reverse seems to be true: corporate ownership takes land out 

of agricultur i altogether. In our survey counties, the greater the corporate 

12 

control of land, the lower the percentage of land devoted to agricuLttire. Of 
the 31 rural counties with a higher than average amount of land in agriculture, 
87 percent have a below average level of corporate ownership. Of the 26 counties 
with a high level of corporaue ownership, on the other hand, only 4 also Iiave 
a high degree of the county devoted to agriculture. 

Absentee ownership of land is also associated with low use of lafid for farm- 
ing, as is concentration of ownership (greater acres in fewer ..ands). These 
associations suggest that where land ownership becomes concentrated in a few 
corporate and absentee hands, it may be valued for reasons other than its far . 
potential (e.g. energy development, mineral and timber resources, recreation).!^ 
Farming of that land, even while it lies idle, will be discouraged. Tndecnl, we 
found that the less the local individual ownership, the less the use or land for 

r • * 14 

larmmg and the lower the value of agricultural sales in a county. This is 
illustrated in Table 2 A & B. Of 38 counties with a relatively high lovcJ of 
land not owned by local individuals, 74% had a Iowa: level of agricultural use 
in the county and 76% had a low level of agricultural sales. On the other hand, 
of 34 counties with a higher proportion of land owned by local individuals, 62% 
had a high level of far-^land and 62% had a high level of agricultural sales. 

ten large blocks of land are essentially taken out cf local use beoause of 
their ownership patterns, we may expect the consequent pressure on remaining agri- 
cultural land to be great. Housing and economic development uses compete with 
small farmers for t'le use of the remaining blocks of available land, and both the 
consequent price spiral and related property tax pressures exa< erbate the probler.s 
for family farms (see Chapter (11 on tax problems). 

Where farmers are unable to expand or improve their farms by acquiring more 
land because of high prices or unavailability of land, and where taxes arc higii, 
we may expect that fanners will have to turn to other occupations to supplenent 
their rarm income. We may expect such a pattern to emeige more clearly in those 
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TABLE 2A : Percent of County Not Owned by Local I n dividual s 
BY Percent of County in Agriculture 
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*Nuraber of counties. 
**Row percent . 
***Column percent. 


lo 

(Less than 
25%) 


i 

hi 

(25% or 
Graater) 


TOTAL 


I 

lo 

(Less than 
40%) 


13" 
(38%)** 
(J2%)*** . 


21 

(62%) 
(68%) 


47% 


hi 

(A0% or 
Greater) 


28 

(74%) 
(68%) 


10 

(26%) 
(32%) 


53% 

J 


TOTAL 

r ■ ■■ 


57% 


43% 


100% _j 



Pearson's R. Correlation^ ~.A62 at the .0001 levrl of probabi i i t y , 
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Percent of County Not Oimed by Local Individuals 
BY Level of Agricultural Sales 
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*Number of counties. 
**Row percent. 
***Column percent. 
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(38%)-* 
(il%)^^* 


21 

(62%) 
(70%) 
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47% 

u. 
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Greater) 


29 

(76^^) 
(69%) 


9 

(24%) 
(30%) 


53% 


TOTAL 

\ - , 


58% 


42% 


100% 




Pearson's R Correlation= -.437 at the .000;: level of probability. 
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areas where farming is still practiced than in those areas where it has been 
virtually elimtciated already. In the average county of our sample, 55 percent of 
the farmers gained more income away from the farm than oa it. In the high agri- 
culture counties, fewer fanners held other jobs. But within those high agriculture 
counties, there is a correlation between degree of absentee corporation and govern- 
ment ownership and the proportion of farmers with other jobs. The greater the ab- 
sentee corporations and government ownership, and the greater the concentration 
of land in a few hands, the greater the percentage of farmers with other major 
occupations.^^ For instance, of thirteen agriculture counties in the sample with 
a highi than average level of concentration, twelve of them also had above average 
percentage of farmers with other jobs. 

In our general ar.iple, some significant relationships have been found between 
land ownership patterns and the structure of agriculture. Such relationships 
emerge even more strongly when we lo >k at two particular types of counties: those 
in which recreation and tourism are placing increasing pressure on the laud, and 
those in which energy development is taking pi 
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Agriculture and Land Ownership: Tourism Counties 

Traditionally, agriculture has played a significant role in the economies 
I of most of the counties which we class as recreational. It continues to contribute 

substantially to these counties' cash receipts — in 1976, in the twelve counties 
I of our study in western North Carolina, for example, cash receipts generated by 

agriculture amounted to $i05,852,000* Bat the dynamics of tourism developniont 
j threaten th*> continuation of agriculture as an integral part of many local econo- 

mies. In particular, the pressure cn farmland created by second home development 

I and rerorts may r.estroy what was once the most stable element in a diversified 
local economv. 

Case studies illustrate the trend. In Swain County ( North Carolina) for 
I example, 26.2 percent Oi the county's land was in farms in 1939 (even after the 

federal government had made its major acquisitions for the Croat Smokey Mountains 
j National Park and the Cherokee reservation). iTiese and subsequent fodera :qui- 

sitions in the county have created a situation in which over 80 percent oi the land 

is owned by the federal governmf^nt. As in the case of man/ other western Noi th 
' Carolina counties, this ownership has spurred the purchase of second homes and 

I recreational development* The combined effects have led to a dramatic decline in 

' farmland in Swain County such that, by 1974, only 2.8 percent of the land was in 

farms. According to one local resident: 

There really hasn't been a youn^ person getting into 
farming lately because of high land prices and outside pressure 
of peopl.^ coming in from outside the county and who are willing 
to pay a high price for it (the land). This has taken good land 
cut of agricultural use ana out of production. 

m 

j In the five year period from 1969 to 197^^ the most recent for which data 

are available, high losses of farmland were recorded for many of the recreation 

! counties we studied (see Table 3). 

For most of these recreation counties, farmland loss was considerably higher 
than for the average county in our sample. Indeed, in three Nor*' Carolina 
counties (Jackson, Mitchell and Clay) around twice the average farmland loss occurred. 
Recreation counties in West Virginia and Virginia were not far behind. In the 
eight North Carolina counties alone, almost 150,000 acres of farmland were lost 
in just five years, and over 2,700 farms — more than a third of the farms in these 
counties. 
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TABLE V-3 Tourism/ Second Home Counties with High Loss of Fc^rmland, 1969-74 



Percent 
Loss 



Percent 
Loss In 
Veres 



// Loss 
in Acres 



COUNTY 


STATE 


in if Farms 


Farms 


in Farms 


Swnin 


North Carol ina 


46.9 


27 Ji 


3,700 


Jackson 


North Carolina 


40.3 


41.6 


15,175 


Mitchell 


North Carolina 


36.9 


32.3 


17,308 


Clay 


North Carolina 


36.5 


35.3 


10,727 


Randolph 


West Virginia 


36.5 


25.6 


46,442 


Ashe 


North Carolina 


35.9 


19.2 


33,010 


Ave ry 


North Carolina 


35.8 


24.9 


10,352 


'^i-.mberland 


Tennessee 


34.3 


14.3 


15,820 


Watauga 


Nortii Carolina 


30.3 


16.2 


12,338 


Mad is on 


North Carolina 


30.1 


27.9 


46,117 



Percenj 

Touria.. 

Services 



85.5 
43.3 
N/A^ 
N/A 
24.5 
12.5 
54.6 
37.4 I 

64.0 j 

i 

N/A 
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1. Percent oP service receipts in the county based on hotels, motels, trailer 
parks, camp grounds, amusement end recreation (based on 1972 Census of Services) 

2. While data is not available for these counties, it is known from other sources 
that these counties are strong in courisra and second home developments* 

3. While the tourism industry is not as high in Ashe County, other data ii iirate 
the number of second home purchases to be high. 
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Und ownership patterns have played a major role in this declining ngri- 
, cultural economy in the tourist counties. Second home and resort development 

: create land speculation and a price escalation which puts land prices far above 

what the local market can bear, Und values in relatively undeveloped agri- 
cultural townjhips of Watauga County (North Carolina), for example, increased 
an average of 2? ) percent in the twelve year period from 1963 to 1975, Ross 
Payne, a local real estate agent in Cumber Icna County (Tennessee) said that the 
general price of land has gom^ from $100 per acre, the price of land when he 
first rame to the county fifteen years ago, to around $1,000 per acre now. 

High land prices affect agriculture in several ways: They may tempt people 
to sell, and thereby put land out of agricultural use. They act as a barrier 
to expar .on of farms or to new farmers entering the occupation (unless they have 
been fortunate enough to inherit a plot of land). Property taxes soar to meet 
now services demanded by the tourist economy. The increasing property tax burden, 
especially hard in those counties where much of the land Is taken out of the local 
tax base by public and non-profit ownership, increases the economic problems of 
"making it" in farming which already exist at a national level. 

TV .e arguments about the importance of land ownership patterns can be sub- 
stantiated by several correlations made in our study. In these recreational 
counties, it is absentee and public ownership of land that has the major impact 
on fanning. In many of the recreational counties,' federal government ownership 
of land increases the pressure on and competition for already scarce land. Of 
the 19 tourist counties, 12 have a high ,^egree of public ownership. The average 
tourist county has 14.2 percent of its land in public ownership, almost double the 
average for non-tourist areas of our sample. 3f the remaining land in the county, 
out-of-state individuals own an average of 17.5 percent of the surface, compared 
with 12.2 percent in non-tourist areas. Altogether, 14 of the 19 tourist counLles 
(74 percent) have a high degree of absentee ownership. 

The correlations which exist for our sample generally between tne degree of 
absentee, corporation and government ownership and the lack of land in agriculture 
in a county are even stronger in the high tourism counties. 

Withi . the tourist counties we also find associations between these land 
ownership pat«-erns and other indicators of a farm crisis — such as farmers turning 
to other jobs, and increasing age of working farmers. 

We might expect that where farmland is being lost and farms are disappearing, 
farmers will not be able to maintain the economic viability of their operations. 
' Not only will individuals cease to be farmers altogether, 'at also individuals who 

gj^^ continue to farm will have to turn to other, nonfarm jobs, iu order to supplement 

™" J 73 
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their farm incomes. Within the recreational counties, we find more farmers turning 
to other occupations than in the agricultural counties of our sample (although to | 
a lesser extent than in coal counties). Within the tourist counties in parti- 
cular, we find that the percentage of farmers talting other jobr is associated both | 
with the degree of public ownership of land, and the conibination of corporate and 
public land o\.-nership levels. Of the eleven tourist counties with a high level j 
of combined absentee, corporate and government ownership of their land (that is 
with a lower than average level of local ownership), nine (92 percent) also have 
a higher than average number of farmers in other jobs.'''^ 

The pressures on the farm economy created by land ownership patterns — land 
scarcity and high land prices in particular— limit tl^e economic viability of 
farming in recreational counties. This not only incn;ases the likelihood that 
people currently farming will seek other employment; but also diminishes the 
likelihood of new people entering fanning. While the reasons that fewer people 
are choosing agriculture as a career option are quite complex, our study indicates 
that the scarcity of reasonably priced land may be a factor in the recreational 
counties. In those counties there is a strong correlation between the percent 
increase in average age of fanners (1969 to 1974), and the degree of public owner- 
ship of land in the county, as well as the degree of absentee concentrated owner- 
ship (such that fewer people hold greater amounts). 
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What appears to be occurring today in the recreation areas of Appalachla is 
a process similar to that which occurred decades ago in the Central Appalachian 
coalfields. There, with the development of an energy industry, the people were 
displaced from their land and turned into the miners needed for indu:U rial izat ion. 
Today in recreation and agricultural areas, people are also being displaced, often i 
to provide cheap labor for industries in the process of again industrializing tlie 
region, or for support services necessary for recreational development. 

Agric ulture and Land Ownership: Energy Countir 

It is clear from the history of agriculture in the region that coal develop- 
ment has had a negative impact on farming. What our study reveals is that these 
effects on agriculture are not only historically true but are continuing today. 

In the sample counties generally, the greater the level pf coal production, 

the less the number of farms in a county; the less the farm acreage in a county, ' 

and the smaller the proportion of the county in agricultural use.^^ In analyzing; 

the mechanisms of this ii.pact, and the role of land ownership patterns in explni!iin>. 

it, it is useful to look at two groups of counties- those which are already m.ijor ' 

coal producing counf'es, and have been so for many years, and those which are rur- j 

rently more agriculcural in their economic base, but which ar* currently facinc; 
. 1 7/f " ' 
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Major Coal Counties 

Most of the major coal counties are in the Central Appalachian 
region, and much of their land was removed from agricultural production 
long ago. The 1974 agricultural census, for example, lists only one 
farm in Mingo County, West Virginia. But to say that farming is no longer 
predominant in these counties is not to discount its significance. The 
small farm plot has provided important security for miners in times of 
coal bust, for the elderly and unemployed, or for tho:5e working in lower- 
paying jobs. 

While the development of the coal industry took its toll cn agri- 
culture years ago in these counties, there has continued to be a loss 
of farmland even into recent years- This suj;f;csts that the lasc uhrcnd 
of independent economic security for residents in major conl count ios if; 
finally bein^ eroded. Table IV provides the c:oal producinn counties in 
the sample, in which loss of farmland between l969~7/t has been the most 
dramatic. Tlie average coal county lost almost 30 percent of its farmland 
In this period, double "he rate in still agricultural counties. Only 18 
percent of the land in these counties is now in agricultural use, about 
half the proportion in non-coal counties of our sample. 

Tne contribution of land ownership p.-'^-terns to the decline of agri- 
culture in ehese coal counties is suggest, by correlations we found 
between corporate and absentee ownership of land, especially of minerals, 
and indicators of agricultural decline. 

The greater the corporate control of mineral rights in these conl 
counties the greater the loss of farms between 1969 and 197/*. lie cor- 
relation increases in strength when corporate control of both surface* 

, 20 

and mineral rights is combined into an Index of Resource Control. 

Among the coal counties, cor,.oraLe ownership oi the land is associ- 
ated with lower agricultural use of land Of 42 major coal counties, only 
eleven (26 percent) had a high level of land in agricultural use. Of 

21 

these counties nine (82 percent) had a low level of corporate control. 

The situation in Harlan County, Kentucky, provides a good example 
of what is happening to farming in the coal counties. In Harlan County, 
only 2 percent of the land is now used for farming — so:ne 6,600 acres. 
Only 46 farmers were liated in the 1974 ^agricultural census as farming 
this lancf. Thircy-eight of these had an annual Income of less than $2,500, 
and 22 of them had an in-ome of less than $1,000. Only fifteen farmed 
full"time. 'IVenty-five were at or near retirement a>',o. Case studies from 
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TABLE V-4 Coal Counties with High Loss of Farmland, 1969-7 ^- { 

I 



Percent Percent // Loss 

Loss Loss In in Acres 
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l/UUri 1 I 


CT ATI? 


in # Farms 


Acres Farm 


in Farms 


Production j 




Kentucky 


/ y . 'b% 


n 7 . OA 


A IT/ 

9, 1 7^ 


^\ , 321,000 


uxcKenson 


Virginia 


An Q 


A9 . ^ 


10, 282 


:),299,000 


oucnanan 


VI rginia 


C Q Q 

jy ,0 


o2 . L 


K), 382 


15,80^4 ,000 


Perry 


Kentucky 


C T £. 


Ao. 1 


5, 350 


1 J^l'ly 000 


rin re in 


Kentucky 


c / n 
j^i , U 


32 . 6 


1 , 986 


8, 160,000 


Lectin 


West Vi rgi nia 


!)1 . z 


49 . L 


2, 289 


8,612,000 


r xUyil 


Kentucky 






1 3,821 


/ C f *\ f\f\f\ \ 

'♦,562 000 1 


Johnson 


Kentucky 


A5. 1 


AO. 3 


20,667 


3,810.000 


Wise 


Virginia 


AA.l 


AO. 2 


8.757 


12,290,000 


Pike 


Kentucky 


^0.9 


35. 3 


7,097 


19,002,000 


Le^chGr 


Kentucky 


39.8 


56. 1 


5,792 


A, 126, 000 i 


Lincoln 


VJest Virginia 


39.7 


31.8 


17,301 


172,000 * ■' 


Raleigh 


West Virginia 


39.0 


3A.5 


16.157 


6,828,000 


Knox 


Kentucky 


33.2 


.8.5 


5,998 


1 ,112.000 


Brent hi tt 


Kentucky 


31.8 


35.8 


30,A51 


6.373,000 


Anderson 


Tennessee 


30.9 


"2f>. 1 


IA,928 


1,660,000 



'"^Of these, Lincoln County is the only one without ovor 1 million tons <>i 
coal produced. However, land and minerals are tightly controlled by ei)erj;y 
comp-iUies, and have been subject to heavy leasing, as the Lincoln County case 
study shows. 
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• major coal counties document the problems farmers face in holding or 

their land, and making a living from ii:. Little land is still avai] 

j for agriculture use, and what there is may be threatened by the effi 

of miniu^,. Unchecked strip mining disturbs the land, fills creeks v 

silt which encourages flooding, e i creates acid drainage which ruii 

the land it floods for future crops. Seventy-five percent of Crank< 

in Harlan County is estimated co have been disturbed by strip mininj 

What this means for local residents is that the creek is silted up, 

most of the land below the -trip job is ruined. Becky Simpson, a Ci 

Creek resident, says "Folks can't farm anymore, because they clay mi 

22 

washed over the soil; the land no longer absorbs water." 

t 
I 

Agricultural Counties Bs^n^ Developed For Coal 
; On the fringes of the traditional coalfields, especially ii. soi 

Tennessee and northern Alabama, there are counties in our su-vey wIk 
1 agriculture has been the traditional economic base, but inincicjis ar^ 

' sent and their exploitation is bcginain- to occur. In these count i 

corporate and absentee ownership of minerals are coming into incrca 
conflict with local farmers' use of the surface 1-i. A representa 
f of the Dekalb Co: .^y (Alabama) Soil Conservation Service says that 

draraatic increase ii strip mining for coal ove-- the past ten y^ar- 
taken a great ueal of farmland out of production in some areas of t 
county. In Dekalb County, farmers have reportedly gotten together 
times to buy lane as a measure to prevent its purchase by absentee 
terests. 

In the southern Tennessee counties which are now being exploit 
for their coal, there were several court decisions in the mid 1970' 
which backed the right of mineral owners to strip mine land without 
consent of the surface owners. In response, the stace ropresentat 
from one the affected counties. White Councy, with the citizenV* 
group Sav'i Our Cumberland Mountains, pushed a bill through the stat 
legislature in 1977 to force mineral owners tu g.iin tht- consc-n; ol 
surface (»wnt*rs before mlnlny,. ThiMi^h t lu- l.iw wan .lui I i en>'<Ml , It h.i 
recently been upheld by the reunessee Supr(Miir Ctiwi l . 

Strip ir^'iing of land is r^e most obvious instance where cc^l d 
ment may act as a barrier to agricultural use of the land. Other c 
! of corporate and absentee control of land and ninerals, especially 
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price spiral, may also have adverse effects on agricultnro, ^or in- 
stance, Gary Kobylski, of tne Walker County (Alabama) Soil Conser- 
vation Service estimates that the lowest selling price for farmland in 
that county is around $1,000 per acre, although some companies have 
offered farmers as much as $5,000 an acre. This price escalation occurs 
An a county where concentration of land ownership by the coal industry 
has taken up to 20,000 acres of farmland out of crop production. A new 
regulation to preserve agricultural land by prohibiting mining of any 
land which has been planted in crops for five of the last ten years 
seems only to hav^ encouraged speculation. Companies simply purchase the 
land and keep it out of production for five years. 

In the agricultural counties of our sa-nple there is a strong negative 
correlation between corporate and absentee control of mineral rights and 
the percentage of the cour^y used for farming. This correlation is even 

stronger for the Index of Resource Control, combining surface and mineral 
u. 2 3 

ownership. In these counties, corporate and absentee land ownership 
patterns are ass >ciated with a lowered agricultural use of land. 

Where there is a high degree of corporate ownership of 
land, and- especially of mineral rights, there is also a high proportion 
of fanr^ers who turn to other jobs to supplement their farm incomes. Since 
this land is taken r.. of the local market, either by price or by unwill- 
ingness to sell, and since the actual exploitation of coal under this 
land involves the destruction of the surface, farmers cannot expand their 
acreage to increase production efficiency, and n^w fanners cannot easily 
get a start in the occupation.^ 

The impact of coal development in these agricultural counties is 
only beginning: as more minerals are bought up, and as they begin to be 
exploited, we can expect that agriculture will be more widely impacted. 
We may expect to find patterns developing in these counties which are now 
more clearly apparent In the "'old coal" courties—a decrease in the use 
of land^for farming, an aging farm population, ^ barrier to young people 
getting a start, an increasing pressure to turn to other jobs as a source 
of income. 

It may be suggested that the move from an agriculturjl economy to 
a coal economy Is not necessarily a bad thing for the residents of the 
region. However, there is evidence that a decline in agriculture is 
associated with economic disadvantages for local residents. 
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Loss of Farmland; The Economic Impacts 

In our sample counties, the agricultural counties seem to he economically 
better oJf thati the coal counties, despite the great eaUa of natural resources 
which exists in the latter. In our Virginia sample, for instance, the median 
family inc ,ie in the coalfield counties is only 63 percent of the state average, 
while in the agricultural counties it is over 70 percent of th^ state average. 
The coalfield counties also nave a higher proportion of families living at or 
below the poverty level than do the agricultural counties. The .asons become 
clear from case study examples. Agriculture has in many cases provided a cushion 
against less stable sectors of the economy (whether coal with its boom and bust 
cycles, or Uurism). In Walker County, Alabama, agriculture is given credit by 
local authorities for carryinr^ the county through the coal bust oi titc I950's, 
when almost all the 7,000 jobs in the coal industry in the county were lost. 
Agriculture is still a significant sector of the economy in Walker County 
(employing 22 percent of the workforce, compared with the 24 percent employed 
in the coal industry). A balanced and diversified local economy, like Walker 
County's, has a greater chance of surviving economic hardships unscathed than 
the one-industry economy found in many other counties of our study. 

Other case studies illustrate the economic advantages of a significant agri- 
cultural base. Dekalb County (Alabama), a predominantly small farm county with 
a well-distributed land ownership pattern, had an unemployment rate of only 5.8 
percent in 1979, compared with the state average of 7.1 percent. In She 1 by County 
(Alabama;, for all income indicators of economic health, the farm population w.iS possibly 
better off than the non-farm population.^ Of the 1,960 farm adults recording, income 
in Henderson County (North Carolina) in 1979, 59 percent or 1,166 had incomes in 
excess of $20,000. Anothe? 26 percent made between i^2,500 ai.d $20,000. 

The effects of agricultural decline can be seen in Grayson Courtv, Viix;inia. 
In 1950, when agriculture was still a dominant part of tlie county's economy, and 
A4 percent of the workforce was employed in arming, the average weekly wa-e was 
83 percent of the state average. By 1977, when only 16 percent of the county's 
workforce was employed in agriculture, and the county's eccnomic base had cliangcd 
to ^mall-sc/ile manufacturing, the average weekly wage was only 58 percent of the 
state average. The proposed federal and state develoomentri that will load to a 
tourist and recreation based economy in tie county, witli its low wages <md 'seasonal 
employment, is unlikely to improve this rdti >• 
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Even in counties where agriculture continues as a significant portion of 
the local economy, the impact of land ownership pattern*? may be to make it less 
diversified and stable, less of an effective cushion against economi depression, 
than in the past. For instance, production may becoms focused on crops that will 
yield a relatively large cash income on small area? of land. In western North 
Carolina this has meant ornamental shrubbery and Christmas trees; in parts cf 
Alabama this has mi »nt poultry; in other areas it means tobacco. Robert Tliornton^ 
the county extension agent in Walker County (Alabama), attributes the development 
of the broiler industry in that county to the lack of availability o*" land and the 
high pfLce of land.' Any of these limited (one-crop) farm enterprises are vulner- 
able to e»-:onomic changes in ways that a diversified food crop agriculture may not 
be. 

Several studies in other areas of the country have discovered a clear and 
direct relationship between small farnis and a hi^>h level of social and economic 
development in small rural communities. The most important of these studies re- 
ported that as compared to a community surrounded by large farms, a small farm 
community ha'd twice as many businesses, 61 percent more retail trade and three 
times as mariy household and building supply purchases. It supported more people 
per dollar of agricultural production, had a better average standard of living, 3 
much greater proportion of independent businessmen and white collar workers, more 

and better schools, and twice as many civic organizations, chi rches and me.ui.s o^ 

2c . 

community decision-making. i^liile drawing e^act parallels between roninn iiLies 
analy;^ed in the above study and rural Appalachian communities may be ri^.Ky, siirh 
findings should prompt serious consideration of the positive effects of s^iall farm 
agriculture. 

There are also other arguments which attest to the viability (evea desiral)ili 

of a small-farm-based agriculture and would support wr.c?tever efforts are necessary 

to prevent the loss of small farms in Appalachia. The ecological argument suggest 

that the farming practices utilized on rmall farms are more ecologically sound 

than those on large farms. The efficiency argument maintains rhat the small f^rm 

can be just as or more efficient than the large farm. Even tha Ralston Turina 

Company, with long experience as a corporate farmer, admits that the ^amilv farmer 

"can meet and many times surpass the efiiciency of large units that opcrati* wUh 

hired management.'* The political argument for smai l-favm-hasc(i cigr icn 1 1 m ^ 

Suggests that political democracy is impr)ssiblo u/lthout economic democracy anc 

'hat the latter is enhanced by a diversified i^*ystem of ngr i^ii 1 1 n ro h.iscci mi ilu- 

» 8 

widely dispersed ownership patterns typical of small f.jrni a>',r icn i t ore . 

J SO 
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While the economic and social ad/antages of small farm agriculture are clear, 
policy strategies to promote it are rare. For example,, the Wythe County (Virginia) 
Comprehensive Plan views agriculture as an important component in a diversified 
economy. Yet, while the Plan seeks to "promote" industrialization, it S3eks only 
to "protect" agriculture. For regional policy-makers, the small farm has been 
largely ignored, as "inefficient." The Appalachian Regional Commission has almost 
no programs directed toward small farmers. Nevertheless, the economic and social 
advantages of the small farm in the local econc-iy must be recognized, as well as 
the other arguments in favor o^ the small farm. 

Land Is impQrtant historically and culturally to Appalachian people. It has 
been In the past, as Gladys Maynard of Martin County (Kentucky) pats it. "ihc 
people's survival kit." Kconomically . it has provided rash Lo counter Uu- low 
wages and marftinal emplo.ment often found in their rural communities, and it iias 
offered some security against boom and bust industries. Appalachians have strug- 
gled to preserve their land, their values and their lives as they know them. Our 
study =hows that they are losing this struggle, in part due to the nature of land 
ownership in the mountains today. 
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Chapter V: 
Footnotes 



Land Ownership , an d Agricul ture 



1. Cited in Cynthia Guyer, Land O^m ers hip and Inequ ality in Appa lachi^-i (Thesis, 1 
Cakes College, 1973) p, 77, ' " * j 

2. U, S, Department of Agric»-lrure, ESCA, Status of the Family Farm; Second Annual 
Report to Congress^ Agricultural Economic Report 434 (Washington, GPO, 1979) p,^ 

3. llie literature analyzing these factors is summarized in Steve Fisher and ' 
Mary Harnish, "Losing A Bit of Ourselves: The Decline of the Small Farmer,* 
paper presented at the third annual meeting of the Appalachian Studies Con- 
ference, Johnson City, TN, March 22, 1980, 

4. Much of this analysis is taken from Dean Pierce, "The Low-Income Farmer: 

A Reassessment," Social Work in Anpalachia 3 (1971), 7-10. Pierce offers a 
good, concise summary of the historical development of agriculture in Appa- 
lachian He relies heavily upon the analyses by Harry Caudili, Night Come 
to the Cumberlands (Boston: Atlantic-Little Brovn, 1962) and Anthony Car' so. 
The Appalachian Frontier (Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merril 1 , 1959). 

5. Caudili, pp. 61-65, 71. 

6. Ibid . , pp. 74-76, 

7. Pierce, p. 8, 

8. See Alabama State Rep ort 

9. Malcolm Ross, Machine Age in the Hills (MacMillan, New York, 19iJ), p, 84. 

10 Roy E, Proctor and T. Kelly IChUe, "Agriculture: A Reassessment." in 

Thomas R. Ford, editor. The Sout hern Appalachian Region: A _Surye^, (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1962) p. 87. 
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Unless otherwise indicated, av^ricultural data used in these correlations ii> 
based upon the 19*^4 Census of Agriculture, Recognition is given to the ^^ossible 
difficulties of correlating ownership in 1978-79to these agricultural tr<uts. ; 

In the 72 rural counties in the sample, the a.ssoci;u ion between porccMir of n 
county corporately owned and the perr^Mt of lind in agriculture i'^ s i i;M i f i c»in* : | 
Pearson^s R- -.498 at the .0001 level. The re latlonsli f p increase, in s( rrn);l h j 
when both corporate and public land nre Included, risinj; to l^Mrsoi/s R - -ZiTJ 
at the ,0001 level. Outside of tlic coalfields, S8Z of the countic^s studied Imvc 
a high degree of agricultural land uso, and ail of these liave a low de^r*'^* o| 
corporate control. For 22 counties outside the coalfields, the IVmtsou's K 
correlation between percent of county held by corporations and y;{)v('rnn:(M]t and 
the degree of agricultural 1^ ' use is -.622, at the .002 level of prohab i I i ty , 

The correlation (Pearson's R) between the percent of a count> ibsculec owned 
(i.e. by out of st^te and out of county owners), and the perceni >f land used 
for agriculrure is -,429 at the .0002 level of probability. For r >n coal 
counties, the negative relationship strengthens to -.666 at the )07 level. 

The greater the concentration of lanci the less the percent of the rounty used 
f»^.r agriculture. The correlation (Pearson's 10 between t'le Cini r(H»rfirienL 
and percent of county in agriculture is -,499 at the .0001 level of brobabillty. 
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15 For the 30 high agricuKural countiei^: for which data was available, the 
percent of farmers with o^her occupations as a principal income source 
correlates strongly with several land ownership patterns, as follows: 

% of county absentee held : Pearson's R - .380 at the .038 level of 

probability. 

% of county in corporate and government 

ownership = -.451 at the .012 level of 

probability. 

% of county in absentee corporations 

and government ownership - .517 at the .003 level of 

probability. 

Concentration (Gini Coefficient), Pearson's .723 at the .0001 level 

of probability. 

16 Below are the correlations between ownership patterns and agricultural land 
use patterns for the tourism counties and for the 72 rural counties in the 
sample . 

Correlations (Pearson's R) between L.nd Ownership Patterns and Agricultural 
Land Use in 19 Tourist Counties and in the 72 Rural Counties Sampled 





// FARMS 


ACRES IN 
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% COUNTY IN 

_ JIARJIS^ 




Tour . 


All 


Tour . 


All 


Jpyr_. 
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Corporate 
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-.546 
(.016) 


-.465 
(.GOOD 


-.533 
(.019) 


-.503 
(.0001) 


-.616 
(.005) 


-.519 
(.0001) 


Government 
Absentee 


-.540 
(.017) 


-.391 
(.0001) 


-.544 
(.016) 


-.405 
(.0005) 


-.574 
(.010) 


-.429 
(.0002) 


Corporate + 
Govemmert + 
Absentee 


-.595 
(.007) 


-.437 
(.0002) 


-.581 
(.009) 


-.441 
(.0001) 


-.640 
(.003) 


-.462 
(.0001) 


Concentration: 
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-./iJ6 
(.062 


-.242 
(.045) 


-.364 
(.125) 


-.299 
(.012) 


-.5 34 
(.019) 


-.499 
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17 For the 19 tourist counCics in the sample, Ll- nreator the ,.;^rc<-nl n rou.u y 
government ownership, the- greater the percent of farmers w.th othor o.o.p.- 
ion! a. principal innome source (I'earson's R:, -.597 a. the .00') Icwc-l of 
; gnificance). 'por corporate and government ownership --bxned t...- rolntu.n- 
ship increases in strength. (Pearson's R= .706 at the .0007 level.) 

18. The relationships here are very high, especially for such j;;-"^^^^';' 

ir:"forai!Ler=irp^^^^^ 

-r-sr^j-Ae^!Sor;L^i,-^^Lr.jrc;S^ 

section for description). 

19. Coal production is based on 1^77 data. For th : 72 rural count ies in ^''i; ''-^P'- 
Pearson's R is a. foUows: The grearer the level of coal productun, the ^''^^ 
the number of fauns in a c.unty (-.398 at the .002 Wei), the less t o J 
acreace (-.441 at the .0004 level), and the lower the percentage of the county 
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17. (Continued) in agricultural use (-.540 at the .0001 level), 

18. For 31 counties for which data was available, the Pearson's R .:orrelation 
between the corporate control of mineral rights(expressed as percent of county 
surface) and the loss in number of farmers between 1969-1974 is strong: .504 
at the ,004 level of probability. For corporate control of mineral and sur- 
face combined (Index of Resource Control) it is .533 at the .002 level. 

19. Pearson's R= -.525 at the .001 level of probability. 

20. See Harlan County Case Study. 

21. Correlations (Pearson's R) of corporate and absentee ownership of surface and 
mineral lands with percentage of county in agriculture— for 33 agriculturaJ 
counties . 

Surface and 

Surface Rights Mineral Rights Minera I 
(30 counties) (22 cjninties) 

% Corporate 



Z AboCntee 



% Corporate + 
Absentee + 
Government 
(i.e. not local 
individuals) 

22. Correlations (Pearson's R) of ownership patterns with percent of farmers with 
other occupations — for 33 agricultural counties. 

Z Surface Mineral X Surface ' 

Acres Acres Mineral 

(30 count IcfQ (22 counties ) (22 counties) 

% Corporate .450 ,524 .577 
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23. Comparison of economic h. ^alth between farm and non-farm populations in 
Chelby County, Alabama. 



Median family income $ 8,706 $ 6,986 

Mean family income 11,853 7,832 

Fer capita income 3,127 2^181 

% familes below poverty 11.1% 19.5% 

level 

% of all persons below 12.5% 23.2% 

poverty level 

Source: 1970 Census. Given the increased residential development in 

Shelby County and the continuing pressures on the most productive 
farmland in the county, it is possible that the 1980 census will 
show significant changes in these indicators. 



Walter Goldschmidt , As You Sow: Three Studies in th e Social Conseg^Lionrosj^r 
Agribusiness (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1947; Montclair, NJ: ATlanhe IdT Osmun 
& Co., 1978), pp. 3-451. For a discussion of other studies of these innacts 
see particularly the introductory section, '^Agriculture and the Social Order, 
pp. xxiii^liv in the Allanheld, Osmun edition. % 

>. Quoted in Jim Hightower, Eat Your Heart Out: Food Profiteerin g in America 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1976), p. 158.^^ ^ 

>. For further information on these arguments, see Fisher and Harnish, pp. 




CHAPTER VI. LAND OWNERSHIP AND HOUSING l| 

If you can't hava homes and everythius is choked to death, 
how is anything going to grow? We got the people, if we had j 
something to build with we could go on. j 

— a lifelong resident of Min>>() County, Wc^st Virj-ini.i 

I 

Housing In Appalachia has long been recognized a n;itional disj\rjt'r. In ; 
1970, in the region as a whole, one out of every five homos were considered sub- 
standard. In Central Appalachia, the figure rose to onr in every throo homos. 
Of the 72 rural counties in this study, the average couucy had 30% of alt home:J 
lacking some plumbing, 13% considered overcrowded, and .ilmost M7. built hoforo 
1950. For people living in the region, these statistics are mado worso by the 
paradox that some of the worst housing conditions lie amidst the greatest wealth, j 
In the heart of the Appalachian coalfields, houses are among the oldest and most 
overcrowded. In the recreation and tourist coun'.ies, substandard locally-owned i 
dwellings st md side-by-side with modern absentee-owned second homes. Throughout j 
the region, mobile home parks along the roadways and riverbanks have been the 
principal solution to the lack of adequate housing, 

A multitude of reasons have long been given for the persistence of Appalachians 
housing crisis. Mountainous terrain, lack of water, sewage and other services, 
shortage of capital, and frequent fJooding are jmo them. In recent years, growing 
reference has been made to another problem; the barriers ^hich land ownorsliip pal- 
terns pose to decent housing. In West Virginia, for instanoo, the Govornor's 
Housing; Advisory Commission reported that: i 

A related problem in coal mining areas of the state is that most I 
of the developable land is owned or controlled by natural resource 
companies. The speculative value of the property makes it nearly 
impossible for builders to purchase a permit that permits development 
of low and moderate housing.^ 

To this the 1980 President's Coal Ccmmission added, **The land shortage in Appala- 
chia is, in part, attributable to coal companies, railroads, and other corporations 

i 

owning much of the coal- rich a^ eage* With future plans to mine their holdings, 

2 

companies prevent their unimpro^. d propertif^.s from being developed...." 

While the prcjlem of land ownership's impact on housing is recognized, its 

extent and complexity has lacked systematic study. The President's Coal Commission 

stopped short of so doing, pointing out that ''Statistics for land ownership aro 

3 

often buried in inaccessible or untraceable county records.** However, dat<i ob- 
tained in this study allows for the first time an in Jeotli exploration of the role o 
land ownership patterns in Appalachia \s housing crisis, , 

J«6 
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In summary, the study finds that land ownership has bcth direct and indirect 
Impacts on the housing market. Directly, such ownership patterns restrict the 
availability of land, place barriers on financing where mineral rights are severed 
from surface ownership, and inflate the price of land on the local housing market. 
Indirectly, land ownership patterns affect housing availability through impacts 
on financing, the provision, of services, and the growth of a building industry. 
Land uses associated with these ownership patterns, particularly strip niintnf^ for 
coal, may also affect housing through increasing flooding on tlie already llmitc<J 
flat lands of the region. Ir this chapter, each of these factors aro given detailed 
examination. 



T he Impacts of Land Owne rship: Direct Impacts 

Theoretically, Appalachia has abundant land for its housing needs.. In 1970 
in the average rural county in our sample, there was only one house per every 35 
acres of land. But, one must look further. Much of this abundant land Lies empty 
and inaccessible to the region's people. Over one-half of it is owned by absentee 
owners, corporations, government agencies and large holders who value it for its 
mineral or timber resources, for its recreation potential, or for its speculative 
value-- not for meeting local housing ^leeds. Add to this other lard wl ich is unin- 
habitable, or that is used for farmland, roads, schools, industry — and the result 
approaches a land shortage in the midst of a land rich region. Interviews in 
numerous counties document the pattern:, land for housing is often simply unavailable 
for pu^'chase . 
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The Impacts of Land Ownership: Land Availability 

Everywhere we looked in this study we found people who told us that land 
for housing is just not available to them. 

^''^In Walker Couoty, Alabama, a representative of Farmers' Home 
Ac. inistration says: "The land situation is this: land is tightly 
held by coal and timber concerns. Very little turnover of land occurs, 
the vast majority of turnover being among family members." 

**In Harlan County, Kentucky, the housing market is going from bad 
to worse. In 1978 there were 13,413 units, 53 percent of them substandard. 
"There is no space to bui'^a because companies own so much land, and the 
companies won't sell a piece of land a'j» big as a desk," says a local miner. 

**In Martin County, Kentucky, there is a desparate need for more 
houses. In May 1977 there was a vacancy rate of only 0,3 percent in 
Martin County. Thirty-one percent of the c unty's occupied houses w^;re 
classified as substandard. A housing plan prepared by the Big Sandy 
Development Di&trict notes the role of corporate owners in adding 
to the pressure for housing in the county. "The coal companies are 
directly responsible for many recent events in the housing market, aiul 
own up to 50 percent of the land in Martin County. Many homes have been 
bought in the hollows at fa'irly high prices, and famili<^s displaced then 
joined the incoming workers in the search for housing in Inez <7nd Warfield." 
The editor of the local newspaper. Homer Marcum, puts even more strongly 
the connection between corporate land holding and the county's housing 
shortage: "The average individual who must work for a living doesn't 
stand a chance of getting any land from them (the companies); he is 
simply left out of consideration." 
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**In northeastern Tennessee coal counties, there is a similar 
pt-essing shortage of housing for local residents. In Carnobell Cour^.y. 
there was a shortfall of 6.269 units in the 1980 housing supply, 52 per- 
cent of th^ total number of households now in the county. In neighboring 
Claiborne County, a non-profit citizens' group asked American Association, 
Inc., a major land holding company there, to make available a smaV tract 
of land to build sorely needed houses for the local population. Although 
the company owned tens of thousands of acres of land, it refused to provide 
any land to meet housing needs. 

From the .tightly packed valleys of West Virginia to the open plateau and 
rolling hills of northern Alabama, the picture looks the same. Local residents 
cannot obtain land for housing because it is -.losely guarded by its corporate and 
absentee owners. 
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Severed Ownership of Minerals 

Ownership of mineral rights extends the control gained from concent m ted 
ownership of land, axu further restricts the possibility of housinp, development. 
Throughout the coalf .elds there is extensive separation of mineral from surfaoc 
ownership. Residen s who o\m surface land without the underlying mineral rights 
are subject to many uncertainties: companies may sliow up to strip mine the land 
at any time; conflicts may develop over title. Severed ownership of mineral 
rights also affects home building, through restricting the a ailabillty of loanr.. 
As one bank officer in Dayton, Tennessee, explained, lack of mineral rights acts 
as a "cloud" on the title, and title companies will not insure it. Without 
title insurance, lending institutions—including HUD and Farmers' Home Adminis- 
tration—will not make loans, and neither first nor second mortgages arc nv.iil- 
able to these property owners. A Tennessee resident, Mr. Raymond Weaver of S.i It- 
Creek, outside Chattanooga, can attest to such policies. A Post Office cn.ployi-c, 
he can show papers from more Chan five lending institutions which turned down his 
application for money to renovate his home. The rejections were made hocmso 
he does not own the mineral rights beneath his A6 acre farm. 

I nflated Prices 

The scarcity of land for housing created by concentration of ownership in 
large blocks also drives up the prices of what land is available for sale. The 
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consequent inflated price for land affects residents in coal counties and rec- 
reation counties alike. In coal counties, local residents must compete with 
energy companies and land speculators; in ;ecreation areas they compete with 
second home buyers and resort developers. The effect is the same: fo place ^iven 
small tracts of land out of the price reach of most local residents, especially 
low income and blue collar families* 

I nflated Prices in the Coalfield s 

Tn Walker County, Alabama, the agricultural extension agent says, **Tbe 
price of land is now based on the value of the underlying minerals, whether 
it is to be used for agricultural, horsing or mining purposes*** In the rural 
part of his county, homesites now range from $2,400 to $3,000; ^ i'e near Jasper 
such a loL would sell for $5,000-$7,000. In Walker County, the per capita income 
in 1974 was only $3,345* 

In other coalfield areas, scarce land fetches similarly inflated prices: 

**In Margin County, Kentucky, where the demand for housing is so 
high that only 0.3 percent of housing is unoccupied, the price of housing 
has more than doubled in t he last five years, according to the Director 
of the County Housing A^^ency. County Planner, Larry Smith, says corporate 
purchases of coal lands at unusually high prices have both eaten into the 
counry's stock of residential land, and helped to drive up land values. 

**In neighboring Pike Coui'jty, Kentucky, almost ail of the developable 
land in Elkhorn City is owtk 'i by the Elkhorn Citv Land Co.ipany. Its 1,405 
acres are assessed for taxation purposes at $36 per acre. Lach year the 
company sells two or three lots for housing, e^jch 50 feer by 100 feet. The 
price is $20,000-$25,000 each. 

**Astronomical land prices; are found in Harlan County, Kentucky » loc. 
The local development district has found two sites which it would like tt 
d<ivelop for housing. One 6h acre tract is for sale by an architect nt 
$500,000. Another 8 acre tract is for sale by a lexington physician ^'or 
$250,000. 

Lack of housing land available in coal counties affects neighboring* c >HntieH. 
A young lawyer in Lincoln County, West Virgi a, says: **Lov and middle class 
families can't afford housing. One reason for the shortn;;/ is that p^'oplo from 
Logan County coalfields have to live in Lincoln County. I.ogan coal i-omp.Mii es 



own surface rights al: so people can't get housing there." Ihe consequen 
pressure on housing in counties adjoining coalfields drives up tne prices t 
also. 



Inflated Prices in Recreate reas 
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While in the coalfields, local residents must compete with the prices 
companies can afford to pay for land, m the recreation areas, residents fac 
similar price pressure resulting from second home buyers and resort develop 
In some of thes? counties, .and availability for housing is al.aady restric 
by U. S. Forest .<:;;rvice ownership. Cor.petition for the remaining land is I 
tened by urban dVellcrr., with incomes far above those of most local resider 
who pay prices for "a place in .he mountains" that few local residents can c 
Watauga County, North Carolina, illustrates the problems facing resider 
recreation counties. In 1960, 5,554 housing units exisced in-the couo*- i: 
727 second homes. By 1970, ..,000 new homes had been added to the housing si 
Over 1,000 of these— more than a t..ira--were second homes. According tu tl 
Housing Census, 21.2 percent of the houses in the county in 1970 were ".^ea; 
and migratory"--likely resort and second homes intended for occasional occ. 

Many more possible housing ' ites in Watauga County have been subdixide* 
recent years. Of the 129 suL... -sions identified, 9 were recorded 1p. the 
AO in the 1960's and 8C in the 1970'.c This reflects the impact of the la: 
decades' resort and recreational development, as well as population increa: 
But land subdivided for housing does not necessarily result in more hou.sc 
able to the local populatxon. Of the 10,00n platted lots recorded in the S 
sion Invent >ry, only 16 pe' cent had house - ouilt on them, ^ince nian> seco 
lots are sold without any initial intent o£ construction, the county eyper 
the negative impacts of inflated land prices without the accompanying: b-nc 
co->struction employn^ent or additional tax revenues. 

Speculation and subdivision of land have been major factors i.. .'riving 
values in Watauga "ounty, as in others affected by recreation develof.mer.t . 
tax base m Watauga "County, reflecting these b" .her land prices, inc-e.^.sed 
300 percent beluefin 1961 and ;.374. The co=5l of housing more than doubled, 
creasing far faster than the wage rate in . ..e coun }. As a result, many • 
families have little hope of owning their own home. 

In couities like Watauga, the housing p.itrein reflec ts -'ual standc" 
Secord homes in resort communities ar2 often ff liigh^^r quality anJ receive 
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services than the scattered, rural, often substandard homes inhabited by local 
people. The latter feel they subsidize with county revenues the second home | 
development, while at the same time having to bear higher land and housing costs. 
They resent the paradox. I 
Similar patterns to Watauga County's are found in other counties affected by I 
second home and tourist development- In Cumberland County, Tennessee, for example, 
subdivisions have sprung up as land values have increased. Ten years ago there | 
were only two subdivisions and 10,000 parcels of land in thecounty- Now, according 
to Martha Oaks, the county tax assessor, there are numerous subdivisions and 45,000| 
parcels of land. Housing is available in Cumberland County—if one can afford to 
buy. In the last 15 years the price of land has risen from an average $100 an 
acre to $l,r;00 an acre. Land speculation and increased demand from recreation 
and residential development have served to place prices out of reach of low and 
middle income families. 



The General Pattern 



These case studies suggest that land ownership patterns contribute to lack 
of land for housing, especiaJly for low and middle income families. In the coal- 
field counties, ownership of large blocks of land for possible energy development 
mearethat land for housing is simply not available. Competition for what land is 
on the .-narket sends prices scaring. In recreation counties, land speculation 
connected .^ith tourism and second home development serves to place land and housing 
costs out of the reach of many local residents. 

If the relationship between land ownership and housing problems revealed in 
these case studies is a general one, we might expect to find significant correla- 
tions between land ownership patterns discovered in the 80 county survey and 
various housing indicators,^ To avoid skewing by urban patterns, the analysis 
will be applied only to the 72 counties of the sample which are ''rural" (i.e. 
more than 50 percent of the population live in rural areas.) 



Overcrowding 

One indicator of housing shortage is the amount of overcrowded homes in a 

county, measured by the number of homes with more than 1,01 persons per room. If 

residents cannot obtain land for housing, or cannot pay escalating land prices, 

one solution might be to crowd into the existing housing units. From the case 

study data, it might be expected that overcrowding will be correlated with degree 
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unavailability of land, connected with high corporate or absentee ownership. On 
average, a county in our sample has 12.4 percent of its housing units overcrowded 
(with more than 1.01 persons per room), compared to the national average of only 
8 percent overcrowded hou>i»ig. 

In these 72 counties, the general relationship holds: the greater the degree 
of corporate land, or the greater the degree of absentee-owned land, the greater 
the proportion of housing units which are overcrowded. 

**0f 26 counties with a higher than average degree of corporate 
ownership, 25 (96 percent) also had a higher than average proportion of 
overcrowded housing. Of 46 counties with a low degree of corporate ly 
controlled land, only 23 (50 percent) had above average proportion of 
overcrowded housing.^ 

**A similar pattern holds for absentee ownership: of 47 co«inties 
with a higher than average d^^ree of absentee ownership, 35 (74 percent) 
had higher than average overcrowded housing. This compares with the 

25 cotmties which had low absentee ownership, of whom 52 percent had higher 

6 

than average overcrowded housing. 

A further measure of unavailability of land for housing can be compiled by 
combining the degree of government ownership in a county with the degrees of 
corporate and absentee ownership. This measure of unavailability also correlates 
with the degree of overcrowded housing.^ Of counties with high levels of over- 
crowded homes, 71 percent also have a high degree of "unavailable" land. 



TABLE 1: 



•Unava i lable Urd" BY "Overcrowded Housing"* in 72 Rural Count ios 
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** Number of counties 
***Row percent. 
****Coluran percent. 


Lo 

Crowdedness 
(Less than 
10%) 


Hi 

Crowdedness 
(107. or 
Greater) 


■I'OTAl. 


Lo land control 
(Less than 40%) 


20** 

58.8%*** 
83.3%**** 


14 

41.20% 
29.2% 


34 

47.2% 


Hi land control 
(40% or greater) 


4 

10.5% 
16.7% 


34 

89.5% 
70.8% 


38 

52.8-; 


TOTAL 


24 

33.3% 


48 

66.7/: 


72 
100.0% 

— — ' 



*A11 land owned by corporations, government and aosentee owners, i.e. not bv 
local individuals, is defined aj ''unavailable" for local housing. *'Overcrowdc 
ness'* Is defined as more than 1.01 persons per room according to the 1970 
Census of Housing. I ^.'^ 
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One might respond that the coal counties, with their denser populations, are | 

skewing the relationships here. However, even within the category of coal counties, 

the relationship holds: 63 percent of the coal counties with high levels of ovo.r- j 

crowded housing have high degrees of "unavailable" land. Eighty percent of coal I 

g 

counties with less crowded housing show greater local control of land. . 

Within the non-coal counties, as a group, the connection between unavailability [ 

of land and overcrowding also holds. Of the non-coal counties with a hi>>h degree ^ 

of unavailability of land, 75 percent have a high leveJ of overcrowded housing. | 

Wy contrast, of the ;ion~coal counties where land is more likely to be available 

(because less is held by corporate, absentee or government owners), only 7 percent 

9 

had a high level of overcrowded housing. 

Wliile the effects of unavailability of land on housing may be the same in coal j 
and non-coal counties, it is likely that the mechanisms at work differ. In non- ' 
coal counties, the^impact of corporate land holding on overcrowded housing is not i 
found to be statistically significant. However, the relationship between absentee , 
owners?.ip and this housing indicator is strong. All of the non-coal counties 
which have a high degree of overcrowded housing — 100 percent — also have a high rate 
of absentee ownership. In these non-coal counties also, the degree of government 
or public non-profit ownership is related t-O the degree of overcrowded housing. 
As we would expect from the case study findings, the aggregate data confirms that 
in non-coal areas it is primarily the absentee ownership of second homes and rec- 
reation developments or government and public non-profit land oiAmership which makes 

land uns/ailablo to local residents. j 

I 

In the coal counties, on the other hand, the indications are that the impacts 
of energy developments on housing are the same whether the energy land is owned 
by corporations or absentee individuals. ^ In both cases, the housing shortage 
is exacerbated by land ownership patterns which help to keep land out of the housing 
market. | 

Old Housing j 

If, as the data presented so far suggests, land ownership patterns act as a 
significant b^irrier to new housing development in Appalachia, one may expect a 
further correlation between concentration of land ownership and age of housin^^, 
stock. 

Such a statistical relationship is indeed found here. In the 72 county sam- 
ple, 59 percent of the homes were built before 19Z0 (this compares with a national j 
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average of 48 percent). In the coalfield counties this proportion rises to 64 
percent (compared with 53 percent in non-coal counties). We might expect many 
of these older housec in the coalfields to be in the coal camps, built before 
the I950*s slump in the coal market, when coal companies were principal housing 
providers for the miners and their families. 

Within the coalfield counties themselves, there is a significant relationship 
between older housing and the degree of corporate control of land. Such a cor- 
relation suggests that where corporate owners hold large amounts of land, little 
becomes available for new housing to be built. In Mingo County, West Virginia, 
for example, where corporate ownership of land and minerals equals 180 percent of 
the county's surface acreage, 83.2 percent of the housing was built before 1950. 
It should be noted that, in addition, almost a third of the county's housing stock 
was torn down between 1950 and 1970, not to be replaced. Altogether, in the four 
West Virginia counties which lie at the heart of corporate control of the southern 
West Virginia coalfields — Mingo, Logan, Raleigh and McDowell — 7T percent of the 
housing stock in 1970 was over 20 years old. 

Throughout the coalfield counties of our sample, the relationship holds: the 

greater the corporate control of land, the gr'^ater the proportion of older homes 

in the county. While the general relationship is not a strong one, it should be 

noted that outside the coalfields, no statistical relationship was found between 

12 

corporate control of land and age of housing. 

When mineral rights are considered within the coalfield counties, the relation- 
ship increases in strength, helping to confirm the case study findings that 
severed mineral rights act as an additional obstacle to home building. They riace 
a "cloud" on title, making loans difficult to secure. In general, the statistical 
correlations suggest thot the greater the control of mineral rights (apart from 

consideration of the surface), by corporations, government and absentee individuals^ 

13 

the greater the degree of housing built before 1^50. 

When CO icentrations of control of both surface and minerals are combined, these 
relationships still hold: in the coal counties, the greater the extent of resource 
ownership by corporations, government, and absentee owners, the older the housing 
supply. 

In general, the data lends support to the hypothesis that it is land ownership 
patterns which serve as a barrier to housing development in Appalachia. This ar- 
gument runs counter to one conventional explanation of Appalachians housing short- 
age—that ^t is the shortage of flat land that is the primary barrier to housing 
development. 
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The Flat Land Argument 

The conventional argument about the source of Appalachia's housing shortages — 
the to.rrain argument — makes assumptions about the availability of land which do 
not withstand careful scrutiny. 

First, the flat land argument assumes that, if more flat land existed in 
the region (or if more land could be artificially flattened), it would be made 
available for housing. The concentration of ownership in the hands of absentee 
and corporate owners documented in this study suggests otherwise. These owners 
value the land for its mineral, timber or other resources, not for its potential 
to house local people. As Ernest Chaney, of the Pikeville, Kentucky, Housing 

Authority, says "One hundred years from now, the coal companies are going to be 
going for the coal under the flat land." As long as the land has other value for 
its owners, it is not likely to become available for housing at reasonable prices. 

The terrain argument also assumes that housing shortages are found only in 
the mountainous areas. In fact, the indicator of housing shortage used above — 
the degree of overcrowding — is found in counties with all types of terrain. From 
the relatively flat land of Walker County, Alabama, to the steep hillsides of 
Harlan County, Kentucky, chronic housing problems exist. 

The Tennessee counties of this study serve as a graphic illustration of this 
point. Ii lack of flat land wcie the key to housing shortages, one would expect 
to find significant overcrowding only in the more mountainous counties of the 
study — mainly Campbell and Scott counties. In fact, higher than average levels 
of overcrowded housing are found in these uvo counties, but also in the plateau 
counties of Fentress, Bledsoe and Sequatchie, where terrain is not an intrinsic 
barrier to home construction. In Tennessee, a better explanation of the over- 
crowding in these counties is found in the concentration of land ownership • The 
index used here is the percentage of surface and mineral acres owned by the top 
five landowners in a county. High concentration of ownership seems to be closely 
correlated with higher than average levels of overcrowding. The converse is also 
true: counties with low concentration of ownership also have low levels of over- 
crowding (see Table 2 )• 
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Table VI-2 Impact of Control of Surface and Mineral Rights on Overcrowded Housing 
In 14 Tennessee Counties 
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% HOUSES WITH MORE THAN 1,01 PERSONS PER ROOM* 



HIGH 


LOW 


Campbell 


Van Bur en 


•gj Scott 




Fentress 




Bledsoe 




Sequatchie 




Cumberland 


Anderson 


Marlon 


Morgan 




White 








Rhea 




Hamilton 



*1970 Census of Housing. High or above average is greater than 13% of the 
houses In the county. 

**Total surface and mineral acre ownership expressed as percent of total 
county surface. High or above average is greater than 33.3% of the 
county surface. 
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Finally, the terrain argument for Appalachia's housing shortages does not 
stand up to historical scrutiny* In the past, more housing units existed in 
many parts of Appalachia than exist today. They were in coal camps, provided by 
corporate landowners for the families of the many miners who were needed to run 
the deep mines which then thrived. While the quality of this coal camp housing 
may have left a lot to be desired, the fact remains that housing sites were 
there, which are not available today. What has chanf^ed ii; not the terrain but 
the policies of the corporate landowners. 

An example of how corporate controllers of land have changed their policies 
and taken land out of the housing supply is in the Clear Fork Valley of Campbell 
and Claiborne counties, Tennessee. 

Once a prosperous mining valley much of the valley's land now lies off 
limits to its residents. Whole coal camps, like Westbourne, have simply 
disappeared. Since the 1880's, the valley has been dominated by a sin- 
gle large corporate owner — American Association Ltd., a British company. 
It leased its coal to smaller companies to mine, and these in turn built 
the coal camps for their miners' families. In 1950 there were 10 large 
underground mines in the small Claiborne County section of the valley 
alone, employing some 1,400 men. The valley had one major community, 
Clairfield, and many surrounding coal camps. During the 1950's, how- 
ever, as in the rest of Central Appaalchia, the mines began to close, 
and the valley's people joined the migiation to the cities of the North 
in their search for jobs. As the mines closed, American Association 
took possession of the coal camp homes. It had no interest in maintain - 
ing the homes, or the communities. The company manager went on record 
as saying "The people would be better off, we would be better off, if 
they would be off our land." 

More than two thirds of the company houses were torn down and not 
replaced between 1962 and 1972. The company made it clear to residents 
that they were not welcome. Leases, if granted at all, were for only 
30 day periods. Notices were posted at the stores, minei> and post office, 
saying, "No specified reason is needed if the owner desires to have the 
house vacant.... No one is obligated to remain in a house. If he is un- 
happy about his surroundings he is free to move immediately." 

American Association accepted no responsibility for the communities 
it was destroying. In an interview with a British Broadcasting Company 
team in 1974 the company manager in Mlddlcsboro, Kentucky, Alvarado E. 
Funk, was asked: 

BBC: Don't you have a sort of moral responsibility to main- 
tain the people who wish to stay in that area, and who 
could have been working their fingers off to keep them 
in a reasonable condition of living? 

FUNK: No, sir, these people don't work for us and never have 
worked for us — they're just peopl . 

BBo: But they're living on your land, aren't they? 

FUNK; We don't have any responsibility for them..,. 
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BBC: You mean they get in the way of strip mining operations? 

FUNK: Well, I don't say they get in th? way, buj^they just don't 
add anything to the assets of the companv. 

Throughout the coal camps a similar policy shift occurred: the industry 
collapsed, people left the region, the houses were torn down. Now, the coal 
industry is booming again, but housing sites for the returning people are not 
available. Buildable land remains vacant as corporate owners refuse to make 
available land which housed previous generations of miners. 

This pattern can be substantiated by comparing housing units in 1950 to those 
in 1970 in major coal areas. Altogether, for instance, in the twelve eastern 
Kentucky counties of our survey, there were 8,000 fewer housing units in 1970 than 
there had been in 1950. In Harlan County, Kentucky, where 75 percent of the land 
sampled in our survey is corporately held, there were 16,782 housing units in 1950; 
by 1970 t-hcrc were only 12,446, a decline of 26 percent. At the same time we are 
told that there sve no housing sites available in the region. 

Similarly in West Virginia in the four southern coalfield counties in our 
survey-Mingo, Logan, McDowo.ll and Raleigh -there were 12,579 more housing units 
in 1950 than in 1970. In McDowell County alone, the number of housing units de- 
clined in this period by almost a third. We are told that these counties have 
the most rugged terrain, and that this is the cause of the housing shortage. The 
prior existence of more housing uniuS in these counties refutes this argument. A 
more plausible explanation of the housing shortages there is that these counties 
are also the most tightly controlled by corporations. As the Land Ownership chap- 
ter of this report etails, in this four county area, almost 90 percent of the land 
sampled is corporately held, amounting to over two thirds of the total surface of 
these counties. 

Our data suggests that terrain is not so much of a barrier to housing develop- 
ment as are the policies of corporate landlords. Once the major providers of land 
for housing in the coalfields, much of their land suitable for housing development 
now lies empty. 

R;»r Hprs to Housing: Indirect Effects of Lana Ownership and Use Patte r n s 

The analysis presented so far suggests that land ownership must be considered 
as a major factor contributing to housing shortages in Appalachia. The ownership 
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patterns found in this study keep land unavailable to the housing market, and/or 
out of reach of low and middle income buyers. However, the importance of land 
ownership in directly affecting housing shortages should not detract from the | 
contribution of other factors. These other barriers to housing development in th ^ 
region, often acknowledged in other studies, include lack of financing, lack ^f | 
suitable infrastructure (notably water and sewage), the occurrence of repeated ^ 
flooding, and the dearth of a construction industry. However, while giving due j 
weight to thboe other factors, it is important to recognize that they too are I 
affected by land ownership and use patterns. Land ownership has indirect effects 
as well as direct effects on the region's housing problems. 

L ack of Adequate Financing 

Throughout our case study interviews, local residents report the difficulties 
of obtaining adequate loans to finance land purchase, the biilding of new homes 
and improvement of old houses. In part, these difficulties reflect current j 
national financing problems — high interest rates and a tight money supply. However, 
these contemporary national problems are not new in Appalachia. where they are 
compounded by other problems peculiar to the region. And it is these particular 
features of financing difficulties that are influenced by the region's land 



ownership patterns. The factors involved are demonstrated in both private sector 
and public housing financing. 

Private Sector Financing 

It is ironic that many of the reports of tight financing for housing 

come from the coalfields, where vast amounts of wealtri are now being pro- 



duced from the region's natural resources. Enough capital is produced in 



data, banks and other financial institutions in the average coal county 
in this survey had some 56 percent more money on deposit than the average 
non-coal county. Rather, what these counties lack is the reinvestment of 
that wealth in the long terra improvement of the community. 

It is the "time" deposits in local banks which provide the major pool 
of lending capital whether for economic or community development. Ir the 
average coalfield county of our sample, time deposits amount to only 6A 
percent of total bank deposits in the county, compared with 71 percent in 
non-coal counties. Some coalfield counties fare even worse. Harlan County, 
Kentucky, for example, where housing is especially badj ha.s only V\ percent 



these counties 



to develop local housing. Indeed, according to census 
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Capital flows out of tlie region 
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for Investment elsewhere, rather than becoming available for local develop- 
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ment. 



I In the coalfield count.ves of our sample, a statistically significant 

relationship exists, such that the higher the degree of absentee ownership 

i the lower tho, proportion of local bank assets in "time" deposits. While 

the relationship is not a very strong one, it should be noted that outside 
of the coalfields, no statistical relationship vas found. "'"^ The coalfield 
pattern suggests that absentee ownership of resources actually detracts from 
the possibilities of local development of housing, by restricting the avail- 
ability of local private financing. 

Lack of locally controlled capital Ic \ds to a lack of home finance insti- 

I tutions. In the rural Appalachian region, savings and loan associations, 

nationally the principal source of home mortgage money, are few and far 
between. Even where lending institutions do exist, their policie- may 
serve to exclude or restrict access of rural and poor people to what finan- 

I clng is available in a county. In Harlan County, for example, according to 

' our interviews, local banks have required a 30 percent downpayment on a home 

(during periods when the average downpayment required nationally was 10 percent) 
and they required a shorter payback period (10-15 years). 

I In other case studies, it appears that rural parts of the county do not 

gain as much in loan finances as .he wealthier urban areas. 

**In Scott County, Virginia, the Estivill magisterial district, 
containing the towns of Gate City and Weber City, has 40 percent of 

i the county's population. Yet of the only two banks operating in the 

county, Virginia National lent over three times as much money in the 
Estivill district as in the rest of the county combined, and Bank of 
Virginia lent six times as much money there between 1975-1977, The 
Estivill district is considerably wealthier than the rest of the 
county, with only 21 percent of Its population below the poverty line, 
compared with 35 percent In the rest of the county. 

**In Hamilton County, Tennessee, case study interviews suggest 
that some banks discriminate against the county's rural population. 
Owners of property in the expensive Signal Mountain neighborhood seem 
to have had little difficulty obtaining credit from local banks, despite 

j not holding the mineral rights under their land, while people in the 

I more isolated rural parts of the county, such as Flat Top Mountain, 

Sale Creek and Montlake have been told that their lack of mineral title 
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is a major obstacle to obtxining loans for building or renovating 
housing. 

Private sector financing for homes seems to be fraught with difficulties 
for many Appalachian residents. At least some of those difficulties have a 
connection with the patterns of land ownership and use found in the region. 

Public Financing 

It is in part to compensate for the deficiencies of private sector 
financing that programs such as the farmers Home Administration and HUD exist. 
Yet these programs too, have failed to remedy the problem of Appalachian 
housing shortages. 

**In Harlan County, Kentucky, where available housing falls far 

short of the population's needs, and private financing is hard to obtain, 

there is not one FmHA loan for a new home in 1979. 
Our study suggests several reasons why FmHA and HUD programs may fail in 
Appalachia : 

1. Firstly, they presuppose that land on which to build housing 

is available. In f :t, such housing sites are extremely diffi- 
cult to come by in many parts of the region. 

2. Secondly, they demand clear and "unclouded" title to the land, 
which often is not available, at least in the coalfields, where 
mineral rights are often severed from surface ownership. 

3. Thirdly, the inflated prices produced by housing shortages may 
deplete the amount of funds in a particular area. In Walker 
County, Alabanta, for example, FmHA last year "spent it faster 
than they could get it," and in the first month of the highest 
financed quarter of the year, spent all their allotment for that 
quarter. FmHA officials say that this is largely due to tlie 
extremely high price of land for homesites. 

4. Fourthly, FmHA and HUD restrictions on physical site requirements 
severely limit their funding availability in some are-s. In Harlan 
County, Kentucky, for example, the Harlan Housing and Urban Deve- 
lopment Agency has had difficulty in getting sitj approval from HUD 
evaluators because there is no fire protection, police, city water 
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or sewage, ambulance service, or shopping center. One of 
the local agency staff describes this as "a basic contra<f 
I tlon between federal regulations and the reality of life 

Insofar as the lack of local services Is a barrier to federal 
the low tax base of these counties can be partially blamed. And, 
chapter on taxation and services shows, this Is associated with 1j 
ship patterns in the region. Insofar as physical features such as 
restrictions, water supply are to blame, as we shall see below in 
ration of Infrastructure, these too are affected by land ownershi] 
patterns. 

LACK OF A SERVICES INFRASTRUCTURE 

The inadequate development of a service Infrastructure— roads, wa 

systems— has often been blamed for Appalachla's housing problems. Cer 
! services are lacking. In the 80 counties of this survey, over ^OX 

' homes lacked sewage service. And nearly A3% of the homes In the avera 

our sample lacked some plumbing. Roads in rural areas are generally p 
I or not paved at all. In the coalfields, coal hauling, much of it in o 

trucks, has resulted in severe deterioration of secondary roads which 
j designed nor built for such traffic. 

Several factors play a part in the Infrastructure deficiencies of 

Some of them, in turn, are related to land ownership and use. 

1. Ownership patterns of large blocks (,f land which are 

■ unava-'Jlable for housing combine with mountain terrain to make de 

livery of water and sewage systems expensive. Houses are scatter 
i in Isolated pockets, or strung out for miles along narrow valleys 

2. Utiderlying and compounding these difficulties of service 
livery is the lack of adequate tax revenues in these counties wit 
to provide service to residents. As the chapter on taxation and 
details, property tax structures in the region are regressive aiic 
cient, and do not generate enough capital for local services- 
acre are lower in the counties where land ownership is .nost ccnct 

I It is these same cou:*cies where our analysis above has suggested 

are already the most barriers to overcome in order to develop hoi 
I The tax structure only compounds th^ir inherent problems. 
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Appalachian counties* inability to provide sewage services to rural resi- J 
dents is symptomatic of the problem. In our 80 county sample, the average expen- 
diture per capita pet year by county governments on sewage services was 83c, | 
amounting to less than a half of one percent of total county expenditures. • 
In fact, in the 1977 Census of Governments, in only seven of the 80 counties j 
were any county sewage expenditures reported at all. i 

The lack of available services may render scarce land that does become avail- 
able for housing unuseable, or unf inanceable. In Harlan County, two blocks of 
land which might be developed for housing remain empty. One, a 99 acre tract owned 
by the Chamber of Commerce — has gore undeveloped for nine years because there i.'^ 
no access bridge across a river. Another 83 acres >donated by the Eastover Mining 
Company for residential development, remains empty because of lack of water services 
One local housing agency stafier maintains that so long as HUD holds to its flood 
plafa and sewage regulations, 92 percent of Harlan County will remain ineligible 
for HUD monies. Many other Appalachian counties, especially in the coalfields, 
are under a similar disability. . 

Even where water and sewer services are provided, they may discriminate | 
against local residents. In the resort counties In particular, our case study inter- 
views suggest that these services may be more available to absentee second home , 
buyers and resort developers than to local residents. Local people believe that 
the developers have more political influence, and use it to get servj.rns delivered. 
For example, in Campbell County, Tennessee, several families had lived in the Shady 
Cove area for years without city water. All their attempts to get water lines j 
extended to them had been in vain. In 1978 a developer constructed an exclusive ' 
vacation home subdivision about one mile from Shady Cove. The water line was . 

\ e-'^ed to the new subdivision, bypassing the Shady Cove residents. As can bo | 
3i. -^gined, this caused hostilities between local residotits and the developers. 

The example of Shady Cove is not an isolated one. In the 19 tourism and | 

recreation counties of our 80 county sample, we found a stronp, correlation such 

that the greater the proportion of absentee land ownership (likely resort | 

developments) the greater the percent of rural homes with sewage services. 

19 

This correlation was not found for any other tjrpo. of county. 
Flooding 



Another argument given both for lack of suitable land, and for difficulties 
in fir4ancing, is that many available housing sites are in ftie flood plain. Cer- 
tainly, flooding has taken its toll on housing in Appalachia, particularly in 
the Central region. The April 1977 flood, for instance, destroyed 600 homes in 
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the Tug Valley Area and 600 more In Harlan Count j'. In the two areas together, 
over 5,000 more homes were damaged. Smaller floods persistently rack Central 

Appalachian valleys. 

It is important to recognize, however, that the causes of flooding are at least 
partially related to land ownership and land use patterns. Historically, cor- 
porate ownership has been associated with the higher areas away from the flood 
plain. This pattern emerged partly because the valuable, cultivatable land along 
the river bottoms was more difficult for the coal companies to obtain from local 
farmers than were «-he hillsides, and partly due to the geology of the region that 
made coal seams on the mountainsides more accessible for mining. Regardless of 
the cause, the areas along the river bottoms traditionally have been left for 

housing and small farms. 

With the advent of strip mining and other destructive land uses in the mountain- 
sides, however, the flooding in the bottom land has become more frequent and more 
destructive. A growing number of studies now establish the link between strip 
mining practices and flooding, (see Chapter VII, p. 177). The combination of 
the ownership and the use pattern is serious for housing: while higher lands 
are owned by the corporate and absentee holders who use it for energy extraction, 
their use of that land limits the possibility of housing in the valleys. 



Lack of a Building Industry 

■ It is little wonder, given these various obstacles to housing in Appalachia, 

that many parts of the region also lack a building industry. Traditionally, as 

' has been seen, the coal industry was the major housing supplier. While the indus- 

try no longer is building, few new opportunities have emerged for developing and 

' marketing affordable homes. Even where housing projects do develop » according to 

housing experts, local builders cannot sustain their business due to uncertainties 
of when land will become available for the next project. 

Available Alternatives 

Unable to buy land or their own homes, many Appalac.iian residents have only 
two options available. Both fall far short of being acceptable alternatives. 
Throughout the coalfields, many rented homes remain, despite the destruction of 
! so many coal camp houses inthe 1950' s and 60' s, and in coal counties and non-coal 

O counties alike, mobile homes increasingly dominate the housing scene. 
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Coal Carop Hemes 

la the coal counties, the extent of company housing is suggested by the 

strong correlation between degree of corporate ownership of land in the county 

21 

and extent of tenant dwellings. In the average coal county of our sample, 

31 percent of the housing units in 1970 were rental units. In non-coal counties 

only 25 percent were in t lis category. In some of the central Appalachian coal 

counties, the figure climbs even higher — to almost 40 percent rental 

units in Harlan, Bell and Breathitt counties, Kentucky and in McDowell Mingo and 

Logan counties, West Virginia. 

This relationship also confirms what has been argued in the preceeding sections 
the extent to which corporate ownership of land acts as a barrier to people build- 
ing or obtaining their own homes. 

For many Appalachian people, coal camp life is not a bygone '^ra- Facing no 
alternative, people remain, often dependent upon the will and wishes of the com- 
pany landlord. In staying, they face insecjrities of tenui-, delapidated housing, 
and fear of the company's power. 

An example of this state of affairs is in Logan County, West Virginia, 
along Rum Creek, where the land and housing is owned by the Dingess Rum Coal 
Company. In Logan County, hundreds of coal company homes were destroyed during 
the coal slump of the 1950* s and 1960's. Now, even though the housing crisis 
is desperate, the land where those huuset' stood lies vacant, with the companies 
refusing to sell. The coal industry is expanding now avA houses are needed 
for miners, but Pingess Rum continues to tear down liveable housing as tenants 
die or move out. Along Rum Creek, residents have heard that the company now 
plans to tear down what housing remains. Richard Cooper, a UMWA safety inspector 
who lives in a company housf-, says that Dingess Kxm fficials recently got tenants 
to sign a form agreeing to vacate their homes within 10 days if the company asks 
them to. "We used to have a 30 day notice period before they could put you out. 
They jus:: lowered that to 10 days. You have no choice. You sign or you're gone." 

Cooper knows the policies of the company well. He grew up on Rvm Creek, where 
his father rented a company house. Mow Cooper, his wife Phyllis and their three 
children live in a Dingess Rum house at Yolyn which is at least 50 years old. The 
Coopers pay $89 a month in rent for the house, which sags with age. The roof has 
a gaping hole in iw and water sprays from broken pipes under the house. But the 
Coopers don't do a whole lot to improve the house, because the rent will go up if 
they do. The Coopers would like to buy land on Run Creek for a house, lint the 
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company flatly refuses to sell, "I could go up and offer $100,000 for this house 
and they'd laugh in my face, even if I had it in $100 bills/* 

In Rum Creek, and throughout the coalfields, tenancy combines with the lack 
of alternatives in both housing and jobs to place power in the hands of the land- 
lords. An example is seen inthe small community of Braden's Flats in the upper 
east Tennessee coalfields, where most residents are tenants of the Coal Creek 
Mining and Manufactu Ing Company, In 1979, the company leased land for strip 
mining within a few hundred fee. of several families' houses, and applied for 
permission to close the county road into the community in order to extract its 
undr -lying coal. In what mighc, in other situations, have been a controversial 
matter, all the affected residents of Braden's Flats gave permission for blasting 
operations, and indicated opposition to the disruption of their road, llieir 
fear of the "company" is all too common in oal camp communities. 

Mobile Hune s 

For those not dependent upon the coal camp for their housing, the other option 

is often the mobile home. In parts of Appalachia, the trailer park appears to have 

replaced the company town. Again in Logan County, a resident says: 

It seems that the general policy of Dingess Rum (Coal Company) 
Is to make their housi. g as unbearable as possible in order to coax 
county residents into trailer camps, Todav , Dingess Rum makes as 
much renting families plots of land on which to place a trailer as 
they used to make renting housing. And, they pay less taxes, be- 
cause the land is considered idle for tax purposes. 

While the 1980 Census data on the number of new mobile homes in Appalachia 
Is not yet available case study material indicates the rise in this form of housing 
to be staggering. 

**In seven coal producing counties of sou^hwese Virginia, a rorord 
number of occupancy permits w&'. issued between January I, 1979 and !"'^^» 
30, 1979, Of the 1,335 permits, 1,012 or 76 percent were for »robf h» 
homes . 

**In Wise County, Virginia, mobile homes accounted for over 70 per- 
cent of the new housing units between 1970 and 1976. 

**In Pike County, Kentucky nobile homes represented 98 percent of 
new housing units between 1970 end 1977. 

For many, the mobile home is an easy way to bypass the obstacles to housing 
which we have identified in this chapter. Unable to buy land on which to build, 
a family can squeeze a trailer onto a small plot of family land, or place it in 
a trailer park* Unable to get financing for a house, a family can make the small 
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down payment on a trailer with minimal credit problems. Unable to get the 
services needed for home building — sewers, water, reads — a family can move Into 
a trailer park where the services are immediately available. 

Yet this alternative, like company housing, is less than acceptable, either 
for the families who must live in trailers or for their communities. A number of 
problems arise: 

D eterioration 

Trailers are ei;sentially a short-term solution to a long-term 
problem. Their life expectancy is much less than that of conventional 
housing* The ho'j<5ing crisis will still be there in ten or twenty years 
time when the trailers are no longer inhabitable. 

Crowdin g 

The crowded nature of trailer parks, an(^ additions of trailers onto 
small plots of family-held land, radically changes the rur«l nature of 
many Appalachian counties. In Pike County, Kentucky, for instance, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted for the Pike County government, in 1978, the pheno- 
menal growth in mobile homes has resulted in overcrowding of creeks and 
hollows, and virtual elimination of the fanning industry. There were 828 
trailers in t he county in 1970; 6,389 by 1977. In Wise County, Virginia, 
74 percent of the population lives in the 2 percent of land area that is 
classified as "urban and built up." The population density of this area 
is 4,035 persons per square mile. From 1970 and 1976, mobile homes accounted 
for 70 percent of new housing units. 

Health 

Not onl, '^re health problems associated with thio crowding of the 
population into small areas of land, with a consequent overloa<]inj; of 
sewage and drainage systems, but there is also increasing concern about 
health problems from "indoor pollution" in trailers. In many parts of the 
country, high levels of formaldehyde gas have been detected in mobile homes^ 
emitted fromflie resins used in wood construction and from insulation. 
Health problems associated with formaldehyde range from respiratory ailments 
to cancer and birth defects* The latter are of particular concern, when so 
many young families start out in mobile homes, for lack of alternatives. 
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Flcances 

While mobile homes have financial advantages for families, for 
their cotnnunlty the converse Is ti; • . Mobile homes generate less pro- 
perty taxes for county revenues than do conventional homes, since they 
are texed as personal property. Yet they demand at least as many services 
as do conventional homes. 



CONCLUSION 



While there are a number of reasons for Appalachla's housing crisis, land 
ownership and use patterns have been found to be Important contributors to It. 
Ownership affects housing supply directly by limiting the land available for 
housing, by "clouding" title through control of severed mineral rights, and by 
inflating land prices through artificially creating land scarcities. More indi- 
rectly, land ownership and use contribute to other widely acknowledged barriers 
to decent housing for low and middle income families— financing, lack of a ser- 
vices infrastructure, and flooding. Even the existing alternatives—principally, 
either staying In the old coal camps or moving to a mobile home— are affected 
by the ownership patterns. 

To date, local, state and federal agencies on the whole have failed in their 
policies to recognize the contributing role which land ownership plays in the 
housing problem. Without adequate intervention on their part, housing policy in 
the region is largely shaped by the presence and powers of the corporate and 
absentee landholders who limit or define the alternatives to the status quo. 
There has been a growing regional frustration with this situation. In many areas 
of the Appalachian coalfields the income of miners has increased substantially 
during the past decade. Yet, even with larger incomes, many miners have been 
unable to obtain even small plots of land, making the building of one's own home 
an impossibility. Likewise, land is genarally unavailable for builders and con- 
tractors; thus, there are few single homes or new subdivisions on the market. 
The experience of those trying to get federally funded low income housing units 
built In central Appaalchia for the region's large number of elderly or low 
Income families parallels the experience of the region's blue collar workers— 
quite simply little land is available for housing. As land ownership patterns 
in the region continue to stifle both individual initiative and institutional 
efforts to solve housing problems, frustration mounts. 
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Census after census has revealed that the need for housing in Appalachia j 
is a critical and long unaddressed problem. The region's chronic housing problems 
are likely to be greatly compounded in the coming years, particularly in the coal-| 
fields where more and more miners are needed to deliver the nation" s energy re- 
sources. In Wost Virginia alone, according to the West Virginia Housing Develop- j 

ment Fund, 85,000 new homes are needed before 1990 in the state's eleven southern' 
21 

coal counties — where the concentration of land ownership in a few hands is among 

the greatest found anywhere in this study. Here and elsewhere "boom towns" will | 

exacerbate the present situation* as new mines are opened or as synthetic fuel ^ 

plants are built. In Campbell County > Tennessee, for instance, where already j 

over 50% of the housing is considered substandard, Koppers Company which owns 

some 34% of the county, plans to build five synthetic fuels plants. According 

to government studies, one plant alone can generate the need for 10,000 new 
22 

workers. It is anticipated that the housing problems in the non-coalfield 
areas of the region will also intensify if the current trend of migration into 
the region continues. { 
If the housing needs of Appalachia are to be met, new and creative solutions I 
must be implemented by government agencies in partnership with citizens' groups ^ 
who represent the landless majority. Strategies such as the use of eminent domaitj 
just taxation for large corporation owners, land use planning with housing and 
quality of life issues as its cornerstone, innovative use of zoning, rebuilding ! 
on previous housing sites, protection of the interest of year round residents in 
counties with substantial second home development, etc., mufjt be tried. Failure 
to generate new solutions to the barriers that land ownership patterns pose to 
solving the region's housing problems helps to guarantee that those problems j 
will not be solved. ' 
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Chapter VI: Land Ownership and Housing * 
Footnotes 

1. West Virginia Governor's Housing Advisory Committee, "Final Report to 
Governor .lolm D. Rockefeller, IV, January 1980, p. 29. 

2. The President's Commission on Coal, The American Coal Miner , Washington, 
1980, p. 54. 

3. Ibid. 

4 Unless otherwise indicated, housing data is on the basis of the 1970 Census. 
Recognition is given to the fact that this may be somewhat dated. However, 
it is the best data available. 

5. For 72 counties, Pearson's R correlation = .490 at the .0001 level of 
probability. 

6. For 72 counties, Pearson's R correlation = .419 at the .002 level of 
probability. 

7. For 72 counties, Pearson's R correlation = .411 at the .0003 level of 
probability. 

8. For 37 coal counties, Pearson's R correlation = .435 at the .007 level of 
probability, such that the greater the degree of "unavailable" land 
(corporate + government + absentee) the greater the degree of overcrowded 
housing. 

9. For 22 non-coal counties, Pearson's R = .656 at the .0013 level of 
probability. 

10. For 22 non-coal counties, the Pearson's R correlation between percent of 
county in corporate ownership and level of overcrowdedness is only .240 at 
the .283 level of probability. However, for absentee ovmership, the cor- 
relation is .634 at the .001 level. In these counties, a high degree of ^ 
government ownership is also associated with overcrowded housing (Pearson s 
R = .486 at the .030 level of probability). 

11. The Pearson's R correlation between level of corporation ownership and 
overcrowded housing is .369 at the .025 level, for absentee ownership 
it is .511 at the .001 level of probability. 

12. For 37 coal counties, Pearson's R = .331 at the .045 leve! of probability. 

13. For 35 coal counties for which data on mineral rights was available, Pearson's 
R = .457 at the .006 level of probability. 

14. Pearson's R = .425 at the .01 level of probability. 

15. The above case, including quotations, are taken from John Gaventa, Power 
and Powerlessness in an Appalachian Valley , University of Illinois Press 
and Oxford University Press, 1980, pp. 125-135. 
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Footnotes 

Page II 2 



16. Further documentation of the capital outflow patterns may be found in 
Capital Resources in the Central Appalachian Region , report to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, Checchi and Company, Washington, 1969. 

17. For 37 coal counties, Pearson's R correlar' --,318 at' the .355 level 
of probability. 

18. Data developed by Earl Hess, Rur.l Area Development Association, Scott 
County, Virginia 

19. For 19 tourist /recreation counties, Pearson's R correlation = .557 at the 
.013 level of probability. 

20. For 37 coal counties, the Pearson's R. correlation between percent of cor- 
porate controlled land in a county and percent of owner - occupied dwellings 
is -••488 at the .002 level of probability. 

21. Quote in Appalachian Volume 12, //2, (Fall 1978) p. 12. 

22. Department of Energy, "Synthetic Fuels and the Environment: An Environ- 
mental and Regulatory Analysis," June 1980 (DOE 9V-0087) p. 147. 
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CHAPTER VII, OWNERSHIP. ENERGY AND THE LAND IN APPALACHIA 

In preceding chapters, we have examired land ovmership patterns and their 
impacts on taxation and local revenues, economic development, agriculture and 
housing. In each area, the discussions involve questions of how rural land is 
used, and for whose benefit. Again and again, particularly in certain parts of 
the region, we have seen that many of the major owners in Appalachia, control land 
and resources for a s5agle, often exclusive --irpose—energy extraction. In addi- 
tion to the above impacts, energy developmet directly affects the land and the 
environment of which it is a part. 



Clearly, almost any use of the land will affect it. But, in Appalachia, no 
other use brings effects so pervasive and so permanent as those of energy develop- 
ment. Th-L legacies of mining, especially strip mining, are well known. Other 
new developments in energy extraction — synthetic fuel development, oil and ^as, 
shale oil, pumped storage schemes — al- ^ will have impacts on the land itself. 
Now, more than ever, the costs the .cigion is being asked to bear in order to meet 
national energy demands will be very long-term indeed. The short-term gains of 
strip mining for coal may preclude future extraction of deeper-lying coal. A stream 
may take several generations to renew itself after pollution by acid mine drainage. 
Renewal of mountain-tops removed to extract their underlying coal will take billions 
of years — geologic rather than human time scales. 

In this study we have found new developments in the pattern of ownership of 
energy lands, which will have significant impacts upon where and how energy ex- 
traction is to occur. In the heartlands of the Appalachian coalfields, concentrated 
corporate and absentee ownership of Isnd and resources has long been a rcjllty. 
Local people who must live with the consequences of energy development have little 
say in land use and land care questions. The new developments do not chanr,e th;it 
reality, except to intensify it. The centers of control of mineral resources are 
moving ever further from the local arena, and are subject to ever more rlobal Influ- 
ences. On the fringes of the traditional coalfields, absentee ownership of mineral 
resources is becoming a new reality. And, while coal remains king, Appalachia is 
fast becoming a region of widely diversified energy resources, contributing oil, 
gas, synthetic fuels and new minerals like uranium to the nation's search for 
energy independence. 
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With • ovmership patterns come new forms of technolo>>y which will have j 
equalJy far-reaching effects upon the land as those before it. These technologies 
cannot be considered in isolation. They too are influenced by ownersHip patterns, j 
Clearly, for example, an owner without the capital of Occidental Petroleum, through 
its subsidiary Island Creek Coal Company, would not undertake to plan a 68,000 acrej 
mountain top reraoval strip mine, as described later. Nor, unless that land was held 
in a large block would it be likely or able to plan development on such a scale. 
The introduction of synthetic fuel development by the big oil companies is also madi 
more possible by their ownership of vast coal and land resources. While technologies 
of energy extraction are by no means governed by land ownership patterns, the use ol 
certain technologies at certain times : nd places is influenced by them. 

This chapter will review the changes in ownet nip of energy lands and resource* 
found in our study, then turn to the final ''impact area" — the implications which 
ownership and use of the land for energy development will have upon the land itself 
and on the environment of Appalachia. 

( 

NEW ENERGY DFVELOPMENTS TN APPALACHI \ 

Takeover of Coal Posources by Energy Conglomerates 

1 

As discussed in Chapter II on land ownership, the structure of the coal 
industry in Appalachia changed dramatically during the 1960's. Some of the region' 
largest coal companies were acquired by oil companies — Pittsburg and Midway Coal 
by Gulf Oil in 1963, Consolidation Coal Company by Continental Oil in 1966, Island i 
Creek Coal Co .pany by Occidental Petroleum and Old Ben Coal Company by Standard » 
Oil of Ohio in ?968. Other oil companies began to acquire smaller c< al companies 
and coal reserves (for example, Exxon, Mobil, Texaco, and Ashland Oil). In the | 
1970*s, big oil and gas corporations have extended and consolidated their control 
of Appalachian coal reserves. j 

With their increasing control of coal resources, the oil companies bring to 
the development of the region's coal a global decision-making context, and an \ 
unprecedented scale of capital and technical resources. Altogether in our 
survey counties, eleven oil and gas companies own approximately 1,239,698 acres 
of surface land and mineral rights. Two of the biggest oil companies—Continental 
Oil and Occidental Petroleum— own a total of 422,320 acres of surface and minerals 
combined in our survey area, and control thousands more acres through leasing. 
Some of the local effects of this broad picture may he sketched In: 
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In Logan County. West Virginia, over 35.000 acres of coal 
reserves a?e now owied by oil companies, and a further 2A.000 
by Columbia Gas. 

The crystal Block coal mine and its ^^o^jP^^y^f 
reserves in Mingo County have Juf been sold l>y "; S. Steel to 
Standard Oil of Ohio, together with two U. S. Steel Mi"" in 
Pennsylvania, At $750 million.jthis was one of the largest 
business deals in coal history. 

Allied Chemical Corporation's mineral holdings in Faye"e 
and McDowell counties. West Virginia, have been absorbed into 
Te larger holdings of Armco Steel and A. T. Massey (a subsidiary 
of St! 5oe's Minerals of New York, now in association with Royal 
Dutch Shell). ^ 

Altogether in our 15 county sample in West Virginia, eight 
larga on'companies vere found to own more than 340,000 acres 
of minerals and over 50,000 acres of surface land. 

in Tennessee, a family-held coal mining and landhol ding company, 
the Tennessee Consolidation Coal Ca..pany. has -'ll.^"^^ZLt 
by St. Joe's Minerals of New York, and incorporated in their recent 
agreement for joint development of coal resources with Rcyal D.tch 
Shell. 5 

In Virginia and Kentucky, the properties of Virginia Iron Coal 
and Coke Company were purchased by Bates Manufacturing Company 
and shortly afterwards by American Natural Resources Corporation 
a diversified energy corporation from Detroit which is pioneering 
synthetic gas manufacture from coal in the Dakotas. 

In eastern Kentucky. 60.000 acres of mineral rights Previously 
owned by National Steel have reportedly been purchased by General 
Electric, a subsidiary of Utah International. 

In 1979. a tentative agreement was signed for the Blue Diamond 
Coal Company of KnoxviUe. Tennessee, one of the largest of the 
r^aini^ independent coal companies of the region to bo acquired 
b^^-^stan5ard Oil of Indiana) . 8 The deal was later dropped by 
Amoco, in part because of the uncertainties surrounding Blue 
Diamond's lease-holdings in Kentucky. 

Our study also indicates that outright purchase of coal comnanies and lands 
does not tell the full story of the extent of oil company control of coal resources 
in Appalachia. Leasing of mineral rights is extensive, and constitutes such a 
control of options for the use of lan^ as to be de_tacto ownership. In West 
Virginia. Virginia. Kentucky, and Tennessee, our state reports conclude that 
leasing is a significant mode of control and development of coal resources. Leasing 
by absentee corporations is connected with absentee ownership. Review of courthouse 
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transactions, found a tendency of large absent corporate owner-> to lease their j 
coal lands only to other larger absentee corpotatlons. This is demonstrated most 

clearly In Martin County, Kentucky. There, the largest landovmer in eastern Ken- i 

tucky, Pocahontas-Kentucky Corporation (a subsidiary of Norfolk and Western I 

Railroads), leases 10,116 acres of its coal reserves to Island Creek Coal Company . 

(subsidiary of Occidental Petroleum); 5,256 acres to Wolf Creek Collieries and I 

12, AOS acres to Martin County Coal Corporation (both subsl/^laries of St, Joe's ^ 

Minerals, and included in Its agreement for joint coal development with Royal j 
Dutch Shell); 17,870 acres to Webster County Coal Corporation and 13,400 acres 

to Pontikl Coal Company (both subsidiaries of MAPCO Oil Company, of Tulsa, Okla^ | 
homa); and x6,164 acres to Ashland Oil Company through its subsidiary » Addlngtcn 

Brothers Mining. Nearly 95 percent of the coal owned by Pocahontas Is leased to j 

9 ' 
oil conglomerates.^ 

Cooperative ventures between large corporations are another means of extension 
and consolidation of their control of energy resources. The recently announced ^ 
joint venture between ''t. Joe's Minerals and Royal Dutch Shell through Its sub- 
sidiary Scallop Coal Company for Joint exploitation of their coal resources is a 
case in point. In West Virginia, Exxon and Columbia Gas h;>ve pooled their property 
and resources in the new Monterey Mines in Lincoln County. The same two companies 
have also Joined with Pennzoll in a secondary oil extraction project in the old 
GriffithL-ville Oil Field. 

The increasing control of the region's coal resources by absentee energy . 
conglomerates provides the capital and technical resources fcr ever larger scale ' 
technologies to be applied to the extraction of Appalachian coal. Strip mines • 
extending across thousands of acres, removal of entire mountain tops, process.' I 
of coal into synthetic oil and j-as — aJl have extensive impacts on the land and ^ 
water, as well as on the lives of people In the region. Some of these effects ai«i j 
considered below. At the same time, this form of ownership of the coal resources 
removes ever further from the possibility of local influence the decisions over | 
the developnlent of those resources (See discussion in chapter on Economic Develop- 
ment). Care for the land is not the major concern of such corporations. wMrb 
juggle international energy markets and resources to draw the greatest profits. 
As the Harlan County conservationist, with USDA's Soli Conservation Service, told 
us; "A private owner will use something, take care of it and keep it. But a large 
corporation doesn't have the same feelings. Nearly all of these corporations are 
absentee and their purposes are exploiting the land. When the coal Is gone, there \ 
O won't be much left." O i r> 
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Expansion ot Absentee and Corporate Contro l of Minerals Outside the Tra 
Coalfields 

The energy crisis is stimulating development of coal resources whi 
the fringes of the traditional coalfields of Appalachla- In central ar 
West Virginia, southwest Virginia, southern Tennessee, and northern Als 
study found evidence of acquisition and consolidation of mineral resoui 
and >he beginnings of coal develorment. In some counties (like Randolp 
Virginia and Walker and Tuscaloosa in Alabama), coal mini ; has been tc 
in the past in conjunction with other forms of economic development (m? 
culture). The impacts of past coal development have been mitigated by 
counties' diversified local economies. The new scale of develnpments j 
is likely to change their economic base (through restricting agricultui 
land, for example), and thus may intensify the impacts of energy devol( 
ocher counties (like Scott County, Virginia, Dekalb County, Alabama) c< 
has been barely existent and the impacts which accelerating leasing an< 
minerals will oring are new, though perhaps not welcome. 

Our study found that the r^ttcrn of absentee o^mer and contro! 

rights which has long characterized Central Appalachia ^ now extendinj 

ifringe areas. The big oil corapani^.^ are playing a significant role in 

v;ave of leasir-^ and purchasing activity there. 

In Braxton, Nicholas and Wehster counties. West Virginia 
Energy Corporation of Pennsylvania (le!?tri largest oil comoan; 
the U. S,) has purchased 30,000 acres mineral rights. ■^^ 
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Exxon has made extensive purchases of minerals in centr, 
West Virginia counties through its subsidiary. Carter Oil. 
has also leased a reported 100,000 acres of mineral rightn i 
Braxton, Nicholas and Clay counties. 

In Randolph ....unty. West Virginia, Amax, a diversified 
and minerals company, has leased thousands of acres of rixntr 
rignts from the McMullen family. 

Other large energy corporations, like Mrbil, Occidental 
leum and DLM (a subsidiary of General Energy Corporation of 
Kentucky) hold extensive leases of coal in central West vir;; 

In Scotc County* Virginia, a traditionally agricultural 
with a pattern of mainly small landownership, much rumored c 
speculation is apparently taking place, although little hard 
mat ion could be found in the county's deedbooks. Consolidat 
Coal Coraoany (subsidiary o' Continental Oil) is apparently 1 
many acres of minerals ami is planning a new deep uine at Du 
but is keeping its plans well out of the public eye. -^^ Virgin 
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Coal and Coke, now owned by American Natural Resources, Inc«, 
owns over l^SOO acres of mineral rights in Scott County, a .1 
ANR is involved in plans for a synthetic fuel plant at either 
Dungannon or Mendota, 

In Tennessee, the southern Cumberland Plateau is the main area of new coal 

speculation* While some coal mining has taken place in the past in this area, 

it appears that new scale developments may soon affect it« 

Plans by Amax to develop ^a 10,000 acre strip mine around 
Piney, in Sequatchie County, were shelved after much public 
protest in 1976, but residents are not i^onvinced that they have 
been dropped. When the coal market picks ud Cuey expect to see 
further attempts to strip mine their coal. ^ 

Gulf Resources and Chemical Corporation of Houston, Texas, 
has leased more than 5,000 acres in the eastern part of Cumberland 
county, and adjoining acreage in Roane and Morgan counties, for 
large-scale development. Their 1977 Annual Report sta^es "the 
location is favorable with respect to possible barge shipments to 
Europe and Japan.*' The Tennessee-Tomblgbee Waterway, under develop- 
ment by the Corp^j of Engineers, would presumably be the route for 
such shipments, and it appears that the waterway will play a signi- 
ficant part in the development of southern Tennessee's coal reserves* 

In northern Alabama, agricultural counties also along the 
Tennessee River like Dekalb and Marshall are also seeing coal specu- 
lation occurring. According to the Dekalb County probate Judge, in 
the last three years there has been a significant amount of mineral 
buying and leasing, and simultaneously, an increase in strip mining 
for coal in the county. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway may also have a role in the 
development of lignite resources further south in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi for possible lignite development. Phillios Petroleum is the 
leading company in this leasing, with other big oil companies like 
Continental Oil also involved. ?roposals have been made for synthetic 
fuel plants in the area, using lignite as a feedstock. 

With the expansion of absentee and corporate control of minerals into these 
new areas, it is likely that the "Appalachian Exp<*rience" of coal development will 
spread into formerly agricultural counties, leading to great cnanges in land owner- 
ship and lan^ use patterns (See discussion in Chapter VI on Land Ownership and 
Agriculture). 



New Importance of Oil and Gas 

When looking at mineral rights speculation in Appalachian one can no longer 
look only at coal. The Eastern Overthrust Belt, running northe;^3twards from 
Alabama through Pennsylvania and into New York, is fast becoming one of the country'} 
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hottest prospects for oil and gas. The latest energy crisis, combined with some 
i big finds (Columbia Gas Systems brought in one of the biggest natural gas test 

' wells ever in Mineral County, West Virginia in 1979-, oil strikes have recently 

been made in Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia) to spark a new wave of oil and gas 
! rights leasing across the region. While in the early stages of a "gold-rush- 

like this it is common to find a number of individual entrepreneurs and independent 
operators active, big oil and gas companies have extensive leasing of oil and gas 
rights in the area, and are actively expanding and consolidating their holdlnRs. 
Standard Oil of Indiana (Amoco), for example, is reported by the WnlJ, Slrjet ^ournjij, 
to have 2.75 million acres of oil an.< nas rights in the Eastern Overthrust Belt, 
and has spent $25-30 million in leasing land and doing seismic tests. Rxxon Cor- 
poration has drilled several dry wells in Hardy County, West Virginia; Columbia 
Gas, which holds 348,777 acres of mineral rights in our survey counties of West 
i Virginia, has drilled several wells in addition to its big strike of 1979. Gulf 

Oil Corporation and Atlantic Richfield Company have agreed to a joint venture to 
i explore 1.2 million acres in the Appalachian Basin. Arco will spend up to $26 

million. Gulf is contributing most of the acreage. In Scott and Wise counties, 
i \ A±nia, Penn Virginia Corporation, an independent drilling concern from Phila- 

delphia, has said that it and other companies will drill 260 wells on more than 
132,000 acres. ^^Jhile in east Tennessee it is still possible for small independent 
operators to sink a well and hit it rich, the game is mainly and increasingly in 
the hands of «-he big companies that have the capital resources to do the seismic- 
exploration, test wells, pipelines and the rest, and to withstand a succession of 
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dry holes. 

The Eastern Overthrust Belt is only in part synonymous with the coalfields of 
Appalachia. In much of Virginia and Uest Virginia, drilling for oil and gas is 
taking place in areas outside the coalfields, which have been removed from the 
impacts of energy development in the past. 

New Minerals Are Assuming Importan ce 

The search for national independence is not confined to coal and oil, or even 
to energy resources generally. In Appalachia, new minerals .to beginning to assume 
importance. Uranium is the one most obviously connected with the energy crisis, 
but other metals are beginning to be found and developed in the region. These m;»y 
afford other industries independence from the increasingly complex political impli- 
cations of resource extraction from Third World countries. OPEC is the most succcss- 
ERJC fui example of a Third World cartel to control Western access to scarce natural 
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resources, but others have been attempted. Metals such as bauxite, chromium and 
copper which once were both cheap and readily available are boi^inninn to involve j 
multi-national corporations in political and economic costs they do not care to 
incur. In this world context, any '*home" sources of such minerals may provide an | 
independent supply which can be valuable to S. corporations. ' 

The mountains of western North Carolina and southwestern Virginia are impor- 
tant areas in the search for new minerals • Uranium exploration is currently taking 
place in national forest land around Grandfather Mountain in Avery County, North 
Carolina, and in the Devil's Fork area of the Jefferson National Forest in south- 
west Virginia. A survey by two University of North Carolina geology professors 

pointed to several areas of uranium deposits in the Bast, of which the most exten- | 
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sive run along the granite chain of the Appalachian mountains. They have predicted 

that within the next ten years, uranium mining will begin in one or more of these ; 

locations. So far, the country's experience with uranium mining in the West does ' 

not suggest that this new development for Appalachia will be entirely welcome. 

Strip mining is the most common method of extraction of the uranium-bearing* deposit 

and the devastating effects this mining method can have on the land and water in 

Appalachians steep terrain are already known. Milling of the ore to extract the 

uranium from the rock involves crushing it to a fine powder then mixing it with 

sulfuric acid. Large volumes of wastes are entailed with this milling process, 

wastes which emit radioactivity for many years as one radionuclide decays into 
24 

another. Dusts f:om the piles of waste "tailings'* in the West are carried for 
many miles on the winds, contaminating water, plant and animal life. In Appalachia, 
the denser human population means more people will be exposed to contamination fromi 
such sources unless the operations are very strictly controlled. Rainwater nay I 
leach radioactive elements such as radium and thorium from the waste piles, con- 
taminating surface and ground water supplier. j 
Another mineral whose exploitation is beginning in parts of Appniachia is 

bauxite. One company in particular, Gibbsite of New York, has been trying to mine } 
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bauxite here for ten years. It bought up mineral leases for an estimated 15,000 
acres in Ashe, Alleghany, Surry and Wilkes counties in North Carolina, and Grayson 
and Carroll counties in Virginia, before public outcry over its plan<? for surface 
mining of bauxite made it shift its test mining to another location. Recently the 
company announced new plans for bauxite mining and ore processing in Grayson County, 
Virginia, despite public protest. Bauxite is used in the manufacture of aluminum, 
and supplies on the international market are becoming increasingly uncertain with , 
Q political instability in Central America and the Caribbean, 
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In Madison County, i:orth Carolina, we have '•eports of new plans for extraction 
of bauxite, and also such minerals as barite, used in drilling oil wells: monazite, 
which is associated with tho radionuclides cesium and thorium; and olivine, a 
chromium substitute which is used in making fire brick. 

Other minerals besides coal have always been mined on a relatively small 
scale in parts of Appalachia. Zinc, manganese, feldspar and mica have all had 
local importance in varior^s parts of the region. It appears that these arc now 
being joined by a new wave of speculation in minerals which may become equally 
important in some local economies. 

THE IMPACTS ON THE LAND 

Changes in the ownership patterns of energy resources in Appalachia, which 
are summarized above, imply many new impacts on the land and water of the region. 
Increased coal production, and larger-^scale mines, will intensify the effects of 
strip mining on the land and people that have already been experienced in the 
coalfields, and may extend these effects beyond the traditional coalfields. The 
conversion of coal into synthetic oil and gas will bring new environmental effects, 
few of which have been experienced in the region befcie. The extraction and pro- 
cessing of oil shale will also bring new impacts, mostly in areas outside the 
central Appalachian coalfields. And the use of the region's abundant water sup- 
plies to supplement nuclear energy, through pumped storage schemes, involves more 
destruction of farms and communities to meet energy demands. 

The region has already witnessed conflicts between citizen and environmental 
groups and the coal companies. In the past -en to fifteen years, strip mining for 
coal has met with citizen resistance through every possible means. Our study 
suggests that In the future, such battles will have to be fought with new protago- 
nists (big oil companies as well as independent coal companies, for example), over 
new environmental impacts (synthetic fael plants and oil o^^c^x^ i.w.orts, as well 
as strip mining on a larger scale than ever before), and in new areas (the fringes 
of the coalfields, the Knobs of Kentucky, the Blue Ridge of North Carolina, as well 
as in the older coalfields). The citizens' groups which seek to give local resi- 
dents a voice in how their local resources are developed now face bigger battles. 
They face them in a national political context in which the need for energy often 
is given more weight than the social and environmental costs of energy development. 
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Perhaps no issue in Central Appalachia has been more emotion-laden than 
strip mining. While citizens f^ve protected by every conceivable means, from 
laying down in front of bulldozers to lobbying for stricter governmental regu- 
lation, scrip mining has only increased throughout the coalfields. As a national 
energy crisis demands independence from foreign oil, even greater amounts of coal 
are expected to be mined* 

Extent of Strip Mining in the Appalachian Region 

For instance, in West Virginia, the amount of strip mined coal increased by 
almost 130 percent between 1960 and 197S, while deep mine production fell by 42 
percent* By the end of the period, strip mined coal accounted for almost a 
quarter of al3 the coal produced in West Virginia. In eastern Kentucky, in 1960, 
only 13 percent of total coal production was from strip mining. By 1975, 53 
percent of all coal mined in east Kentucky was strip mine^* In seven of our 

survey counties in east Kentucky, over 70 percent of total coal production came 
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from strip m ling in 1977. In Virginia, the same picture is presented: in 1978, 
a third of total state production of coal was strip mined, over 10 million tons. 

Some counties of our survey show an even more dramatic expansion of strip 
mining, which has had far-reaching effects on the land and people. In Wise 
County, Virginia, for example, strip mining is the second largest l^and use in 
the county, after forest land. As of August 1979, over 10 percent of the total 
surface area in the counts had already been stripped, more than 30,000 acres* 

In Mingo County, West Virginia, strip mine production increased from 104,570 
tons in 1960 to 413,372 tons in 1979. Martin County, Kentucky, has also experi- 
enced a dramatic increase in stripping. Bv 1978, some 6,126,461 tons of strip 
mined coal were produced in Martin County , twice as much as was deep mined. 

As long as it remains economically attractive to do so, strip mining will 
continue at least on this scale in Central Appalr^chia. Indeed, current ownership 
and leasing patterns suggest that even more extensive tracts will be stripped. 
In areas like ea^^t Kentucky, some large lando ners are attempting to consolidnto 
theii surface and mineral holdings in order to avoid surface owners' nrorests 
over stripping. In West Virginia, Island Creek Coal Company has announced a 
twenty-five year plan to strip 68,000 acres on the Mingo-Logan County line, the 
largest strip mine in the East. It also has initiated an 8,000 acre strip proiect 



in Upshur County. On the Cumberland Plateau of southern Tennessee, Amax announced 
plans in 1976 to strip mine an initial tract of 10,000 acres. Further acreage 
was expect *-d to be stripped later. The plans were shelved after challenges from 
local citizens through Save Our Cumberland Mountains led to water quality permits 
being denied. However, residents suspect they have not heard the last of the plans* 

Such large projects can only be contemplated because of concentrated land 
ownership patterns—if Island Creek or Amax had to get agreement from thousands 
of small landowners, they probably would never be able to start such a project. 
The transfer of mineral rights from small independent coal companies to large, 
multi-national energy companies also effects the scale of coal extraction In Appa- 
lachia. The President of Amherst Coal Company, largest of the locally-owned coal 
companies in West Virginia, summarized his exasperation with big oil. Referring 
to Exxon's multi-million dollar twin mine in Lincoln and Wayne counties, he said, 
"No commercial coal company would have dreamed of an expenditure like thst." Big 
oil has undreamed-of capital available. Furthermore, the world-wide context in 
which it makes its decisions about development of the various energy resources it 
controls may make it independent of traditional considerations of labor supply, 
transportation costs, even market demands, which constrain independent coal com- 
panies • 

Impacts on the Land 

Strip mining has a number of effects upon the land when it is conducted in 
steep terrain. Its disruption of the land in turn affects water supplies and 
quality, and, through such consequences as flooding, disrupts communities, l^mile 
;".hese impacts have been widely discussed and studied elsewhere, it is important to 

summarize some of them here. 

Erosion of the Land and Increasing Peak Flows of Streams 

By denuding vegetation and eroding top soil, strip minirg reduces the 
capacity of the land to absorb rain water, thus increasing peak flows in 
streams below strip mined hillsides. Many studies have Jocumented this 
effect of f/trip mining: 

**The Braver Creek Study^ conducted by the U. S. Geological 
Survey from 1956-66, monitored stream flows from two small water- 
sheds in McCreary County, Kentucky, one of them mined, one undis- 
turbed. Peak discharges from the mined watershed were consistently 
higher than from th<* unmined one (as much as one and a half times 
higher), and occurred more rapidly after rainfall. 
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**The New River studies, conducted by the University of 
Tennessee gave rise to a computer model to predict the effect 
of strip milling upon flooding. The model predicts that a 5 per 
cent disturbance of the watershed will produce a 2-A foot increase 
in the 100 year fl'^od stage. ^ 

**Both the Beaver Creek and New River studi'^s show that ev€-. 
a small amount of land disturbance from strip mining (less than 
10 percent) can greatly increase the amount of runoff and peak 
flow discharge during storms. 

**A series of studies by the U. S. Forest Service Northeast 
Experiment Station in eaf.t Kentucky comes to similar conclusions — 
"Peak flow rates increased by a factor of 3 to 5 after surface mining. 
Lag time was reduced, thus effecting an increase in the rate at which 
flood peaks move downstream. It appears that peak flow is directly 
and positively correlated with the percent of area disturbed during 
surface mining. **9 

*^The one study that has been seized upon by the coal industry 
as apparently vindicating strip mining is subject <"o question. U. S. 
Forest Service engineer Willie Curtis issued a report in 1977 which 
compared 50 percent mined and undisturbed watersheds in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky and Raleigh County, West Virginia. He found that 
peak flows after the storm of April 4-5, 1977, had been higher in the 
undisturbed watersheds. Curtis suggested that a "sand-dune" effect 
may be operating, such that extremely disturbed land pay hold large 
quantities of water in its broken-up rock. It has not been established 
that the sand-dune effect will occur in all cases of extre.ae devas- 
tation, or that it can be maintained over time as disturbed land 
settles and the spaces for water storage are reduced. And the sand- 
dune effect probably does not operate in the more common situations 
where a smaller proportion of a watershed have been stripped. 



Curtis' arguments raise another specter: if strip mine spoil retains 
large amounts of water, it is also subject to the stress of that great weight. 
Where slopes are steep, landslides could result, with even greater devastation 
of downstream areas. It is for this reason that strip mine rejrulat^ons seek 
to ensure that water does not seep into replaced overburden. But in their ttirn, 
these regulations imply increased runoff — a Catch-22 situatici. 



Erosion of Soil and Sedimentation of Streams 

Strip mining erodes soil and hence contributes to increased sedimentation 
of streams. As creeks and rivers silt up, their carrying capacity is reduced 
and their likelihood of flooding is increaset\ Again, many studies document 
the connection between strip mining and increased sedimentation. 
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**EPA estiiated that for a certain degree of slope, active 
strip mines yield 2,000 times as much sediment as forest land of 
similar size and character. ^2 

**The Stanford Research Institute report on Surface Coal 
Mining in West Virginia found in areas with generally steeper 
slopes and greater natural sedimentation, that suspended sedi- 
ment in strip mines watersheds is more than 1,000 times that in 33 
similar drainage basins where there has been no significant mining. 

**Both the Beaver Creek and U, S, Forest Service studies in 
Breathitt County , Kentucky, similarly foij^d a clear relationship 
between strip mining and sedimentation, 

**The U. S. Geological Survey and Array Corps ot Engineers 
studies to determine the reasons for excessive sedimentation of 
Fishtrap Lake in east Kentucky characterized strip mining as the 
major contributor of unanticipatod sediment. 

These scientific studies now confirm wha*- Central Appalachian residents 
have known for many years. Strip mining caui as significant damage to the land 
and in turn contributes to the frequency and Sf verity of flooding. The Ken- 
tucky Department of Natural Resources report on the 1977 flood concludes: 

Considering all the information on the effects of surface 
minin^ on runoff and erosion, small tributaries with a high 
percentage of recently di ^turbed land probably had a significantly 
higher flood level as a result of the surface mining. 

Devastating effects of the flooding which has taken place in Appalachla in recent 
years following the strip mine disturbance of the land were found in many com- 
munities we St; lied. In Mingo County, West Virginia, for example, the highest 
flood in the history of the Tup Fork River occurred in April 1977, According 
to a Corps of Engineers report, total asrsessable damage done by the flood was 
approximately $200 million. More than 4,700 homes and 670 businesses were 
damaged. Six hundred homes were totally destroyed. Over 200 miles of highways 
and railrcids were washed out.-^^By some miracle, no one was killed in the flood 
itself, although the shock, fciar and grief of the flood, and the strain of losing 
homes and belongings, tooli their toll after the flood, especially on older people. 
In addition to the direct physical losses, businesses in the area were closed 
for an extended period of time. Loss of sales and output was estimated at close 
to $11 m- Uion, and business losses resulting from the temporary closing of coal 
mines exceeded $30 million. 

Flooding in the valley of the Tug Fork watershed has increased steadily both 
in frequency and height duiing the last thirty years, according to a report by 
the Tug Valley Recovery Center. Strip mining for coal in the valley K incre.isod 
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at a parallel rate and volume during that same period, while the averaj^o rain- 
fall and the severity of storm events for the Tug Fork Basin area has remained 
38 

constant. 

Elsewhere in Appalachia, areas which had never before had major floods began 

to be flooded after strip mining commenced in their watersheds. The Camp Creek 

area of Pike County, Kentucky, for example, was devastated by floods in June 

1979, although the area had never before had a major flood. Seven houses were 

washed downstream, one with two women inside. Heavy strip mining hav^ begun on 

the head of the creek in 1975, and by 1979 the upper sections of the Wv^tershed 

had been completely strip mined. While residents of Camp Creek h^d little 

hesitation in connecting this strip mJn^'ng with their flood, government repre- j 

sentatives denied any connection. 

My dad's 85 years old, and if his father were alive he'd i 
be 125 and they've lived in this hollow all their lives. There's 
never been anything like this in this hollow for ^25 years.... 
The strip mines are just about two miles on up past us.... They 
don't care, just that lump of coal. 

Not only has flooding become more frequent, higher and more extensive 
since the advent of large-scale strip mining, but its effects are more destructiv. 
The regular flooding of bottom land which used to happen enriched the soil by 
adding fertile silt. Now flooding deposits clay and acid materials from strip j 
mine operations, destroying agricultural land. As Becky Simoson, a resident of 
Cranks Creek, one of the most flooded areas of Harlan County, says, **Folks can't i 
raise a garden and they can't farm any more because clay mud has washed over the 
soil." I 

Coal mining's other impacts on the land and environment include its effects | 

on water. Both deep and strip mining create acid drainage, which can destroy 

fish life in streams and makes water unfit for drinking. Acid mine drainage is 

formed when toxic materials, generally pyritic minerals, are exposed to air and 

water. The pyrites are altered by oxidation to soluble sulfuric and iron com- 
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pounds. These salts dissolve in water to form sulfuric acid; and this in turn 
dissolves other minerals exposed by mining operations, such as nickel , ;iluminum, 
manganese. Some of these are toxic, others carcinogenic. 

Appalachian coalfield streams are extensively degraded by mining practices. 
As energy development in the region expands, the problems may become even mo'^e 
severe. 
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**According to the )978 Kentucky Water Quality Report to 
Congress, the entire eastern Kentucky region Is plagued by low 
water quality, "Indicative of the coal mining which lakes place 
In the area/' Pike County was found to bo one of the worst 
affected— indeed, in a county twice the size " other east Ken- 
tucky counties, the Nature Reserves Commission v. .3 unable to find 
a single site suitable for a nature reserve #^0 

**A recent TVA survey shows the Powell River, running from 
southwest Virginia to the Norris Lake, to have "the most critical 
water quality problem in the (Tenn^.ssee) Valley, resulting fro-. 



mining activities. "^-^ 

**0n the Cumberland Plateau in Tennessee, an area where strip 
mining fc coal is likely to increase in coming years, a number of 
najor streams have already been affected by acid mine drainage and 
sedimentation from strip mines, The"Plateau Muskie", an endangered 
fish species, has beeu all but destroyed in its once pririiary spawning 
grounds there* 

**Wise County, one of the most heavily stripped counties in 
Central Appalachia suffers the consequences in polluted streams and 
rivers. The LENOWISCO 208 Water Quality Study concluded that sur- 
face mining, both active and unreclaimed, is one of the major con- 
tributors to "non-point source" pollution in streams of the area. 

Strip mining can ^ feet "he availability of water supplies, as well as their 
quality. Disruption of upper level aquifers on the Cumberland Plateau has al- 
ready affected the wells of residents near strip mine operations, and may serve 
to lower the water table for years t;o come. Residents of Walker County and 
Dekalb County, Alabama., have also reported loss of domestic wells due to nearby 
strip mining. In such cases, drinking water may be completely denied local 
residents, as strip mining damages both surface and ground water. 

Central Appalachian residents have now had enough experience with strip 
mining for coal to be well awar? of its destructive effects, i^orraine Slone, 
a member of Concerned Citizens of Martin County (Kentucky), told us: 



The earth was made to live on... now, however, it is being 
destroyed in order to enrich the few at the expense of the many. 
The air an<^ watar are being filled with dust and chemicals, and 
the land is being ravaged by strip mining. Strip mining has driven 
off game and wildlife, has filled the streams with silt, and has 
Increased water run-off on the hillsides, thereby increasing flood- 
ing. If this is kept up, there won't be a Martin County to worry 
about in twenty years." 
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Regulations and the Future 

The 111 effects of strip mining on land and water have been widely acknow- I 

ledged for some time, and gave rise to the 1976 federi^l strip mine legislation 

to regulate strip mine operations. However, the negative impacts of strip mining I 

have not disappeared with the passage of this legislation. And, the legacies of pasc 

practices remain. "Orphan land" — unreclaimed strip mining — is widespread across i 

Appalachia, and continues to wreak havoc with streams, fish life, and Communities i 

downstream. Public money is now being assigned to try to limit the damages caused ^ 

by orphan lands, the sites of private profit. | 

**In Mingo County, West Virginia, about 7 percent of the county 
has been stripped, only about half of which has been revegetnted. j 

**Tn Walker County, Alabama, much of the land mined before 
the federal act remains without seeding or grading. Unreclaimed i 
land reputedly stretched "from one end of the county to the other." 

**In Virginia, about 24,000 acres were stripped before the 
passage of the state's surface mining law in 1966. ! 

Nor is it certain that strip mining currently taking place under the aegis 

of the strip mine law will have no deleterious effects on the land or water. 

Indeed, as the Tug Valley Recovery Center p ints out "it is a virtual certainty 

that strip mining In steep slope areas will continue to result in hydrologic ! 
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damage." The federal regulations fail to address adequately some critical aspects 
of strip mining, including drainage con*:rol. And they do not consider the cumu- 
lative effects of stripping on a rhole watershed, furthermore, given the history 
of the industry's practices, it is unrealistic to expect companies voluntarily ^ 
to comply with the new regulations. And the resources of the Office of Surface j 
Mining to inspect sites on a continuing basis are quite inadequate. 

Finally, there is a loophole in the federal law expressly designed to favor | 
large-scale stripping operacions. While strip mining along mountainsides is re- 
quired to return the land to its original contour, removal of entire mountalntops ' 
is allowed. Only the large energy companies have the capital resources, equipment 
and expertise to level an entire mountain — and they are increasingly the ones with . 
the land. ' 
SYNTHETIC FUEL Di^VELOPMENT 

Flans for a -ational energy independence from imported oil include increased 
coaZ. production not only for direct use of coal but also for conversion to syn- i 
^ thetic liautd oi ^a.i fuel. While it appears that the main thrust of synthetic ^ ' 

fuel development will be in the West, where coal is cheaper, Appalachia will also 
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have a role to play. Even a minor proportion of an $88 billion federal program 
will be a significant development for the reglon« Already plans have been 
announced foi a number of sites in the Appalachian coalfields, and more nro likely 
to follow. The impacts of such plants on communities and the environment are not 
yet fully researched, but arc likely to be substantial. 



Location of Synf uel Plants 

As federal dollars begin to become available under the new Synfuels Corporixtion, 
for feasibility studies, pilot and demonstration plants, and for financing com- 
mercial development, we may expect to see many more proposals for Appalachian sites. 
Already, plans heve been a^^nounccd and are underway to place synfuel plants in a 
number of the counties in our scudy: 

**In Marshall County, Alabama, TVA has plans for a medium Btu 
gasification plant to supply up to one third of the enrgy needs of 
Tennessee Valley industry. The plant will produce the equivalent 
of 50,000 barrels of oil a day, using 20,000 tons of coal a day. 
Costs are expected to be in the $1-2 billion range, and construction 
is due to be completed in 1989« 

**In Pike County, Kentucky, a low Btu gasification plant is 
under construction, financed in part by the local government, in 
part by state, federal and ARC funds. It will serve an industrial 
complex that has yet to be built, and a housing complex. The pro- 
ject has been beset by cost overuns and delays, as environmental 
controls have had to be added along the way. 

**In Scott County, Virginia, Dynalectron Inc, has preliminary 
plans for a liquefaction plant nc^- the H-Coal piocess, to be sited 
in Dungannon or Mendota. The plant would process around 22,000 tons 
of coal a day, and would be a full-scale commercial version of the 
pilot now being run by Ashland Oil in Catlettsburg, Kentucky. Federal 
funds for a feasibility study have been applied for. 

**In Wise County, Virginia, local officials have been Ijobyjng 
hard for a synfuel plant to be located in the county, with a 628 acre- 
site in St. Paul on the Clinch River earmarked for the project. As* 
yet no definite plans have been secured. 

**In Campbell County, Tennessee, Kopptrrs Company, a major land- 
owner identified in our study, has plans for a commercial scale 
liquefaction plant to produce unleaded gasoline. In the final stage 
of development, up to six units would operate at the site, each pro- 
ducing the equivalent of 10,000 barrels per day. Some form of federal 
financing of the plant is expected, and a federal grant for a feasibility 
study of the Campbell County site and an Anderson County site has recently 
been awarded. 
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It may be expected that these proposals are only the beginning of a flood of 
synfuel development in A-,palachia, As a Dynalectron Inc. spokesman. William R, 
Dowling. has said, "nie time is right for develcpmeiU of synthotir fiu-Js, and 
are proceeding hell-bent-for-leather on the projects/' 

The impacts of large-^scale synthetic fuel development on the land and environ- 
ment of Appalachia will not only come from the greatly increased strip mining of 
coal to supply the plants—although this will be a significant impact. Synthetic 
fue^ plants themselves are expected to involve deleterious effects through toxic 
wastes and emission to air and water of toxic materials. They may constitute a 
serious health hazard to workers •'nd to residents in neighboring communities. 



Impacts on the Land and Environment 

Assessing the environmental impacts of a full-scale synfuels industry, and 

especially the consequences for human health, is speculative, for there are no 

commercial scale or even demonstration plants which have been adequately studied 

to serve as a model. As the Department of Energy points out: 

First, the nature and qurintities of toxic pollutants 
discharged to air and water or existing in the workplace or 
products must be estimated from fragmentary evidence; 

Second, the levels of pollutants must be related to the 
number and severity of health effects through highly specuh-^tivc 
models and sparse data from experiments whose relevance is 
questionable/' ^5 

In the context of such lack of knowledge as to the safety of synfuels plants, 
one would expect the conservative approach to prevail, and slow and careful deve^ 
lopment to take place in order to avoid disastrous and unforeseeable Imparts, 
However, the "energy crisis" and push for energy independence have prevailed over 
the voice of cauticn, and research on the environmental imparts of the pHnts 
will have to take place with live "guinea pigs"— workers and residents of neigh- 
boring communities. 

Enough evidence now exists to suggest that impacts on the environment and on 
human health are possible, indeed likely, from a synfuels Industry (sec DoF. report 
cited above). The plants will have impacts on land, water and air, and through 
their emissions and final product, may affect the healtli of workers, neighboring 
residents, and consumers. 
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Land 

I Synftiel plants will require large amounts of land for the plant s!t 

I 

I mining operations, and for cJisposal of immense qiiontltios of solid wnsto 

their land requirements may constitute a ri-/.triction on siting; in nppnla 
where the necessary flat land for a nlant site is in short supply. The 
study referred to above suggests that average plant site needs for lique 
plants range from 450 acres to 650 acres. The proposed Dungannon, Virg' 
is 470 acres, with a large additional area required for a buffer zone, 
bell County site for the Koppers Company development is 1,600 acres: the 
in Marshall County, Alabama, 1,100 acres. In some circumstances where 

I i^ scarce, the large amounts needed for a synfoel plant *^ould serve tc d 

' possibility of other industrial development in the community, including 

development that would supply more jobs than the highly capital intensi\ 

} industry. 

A further large area would be required to dispose of the solid wast 
j commercial scale synfuel plant. The DoE ha<; estimated solid waste genei 

typical licquefaction technologies to be around 70 tons per 1^ r-^-ono vn: 
} full of waste every hour the plant operates (ami they ar^ expected to oi 

80 percent of the time). Disposal of such waste in a safe manner presei 
I since it consists mainly of ash and sludge which contain trace amounts c 

* variety of toxic and carcinogenic materials* Leaching of such materials 

taminate water supplies and render them unfit for drinking. Accordingl: 

t 

I for the waste TOUst be safeguaided from runoff, anvl leachate must be colb 

disposed of separately. In many Appalachian communities, the dinger of 

J nation from solid wastes of th^s kind would only add to already pollute^ 

supplies from strip and deep mining. 

I 

Water 

All the synfuel processes cc-^^'Tio large amounts of water. The hyii 
of the watei molecule are combined with the carbon of the coal to form 
oil or g«8. 7\\e DoE study estimates water needs of v,^! lous '.iquefactio 
to range from 6,000 to 9,000 gallons per minute (averaging 19 cubic fee 
Gasification technologies require large amounts of water for cooling pu 
consume three to five times as much water as the liquefn'^tion processes 
availability of large amounts of water is considered to be one of the m 
tions of whe Appalachian region fur synfuel development. 
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However, the large amounts required by synfuel plants may have significant ' 
impacts on supply at certain sites For example the Clinch River sites proposed 
for Scott and Wise counties, Virginia, may experience substantial losses of flow | 
at certain times from the demands of a synfuel plant. The Clinch River in that 
area runs as low as 25 million gallons per day in times of drought (with an average | 
low flow in summer of 40 million gallons per day) .^^ Synfuel plants can consume 
15 million gallons per day, or more, depending on the technology. Over half the 
flow of the Clinch River could thus be used up by a synfuel plant, severely reducing 
the availability of water to other users (including the expected population increase 
from the plant itself), 

Synfuel plants may also have a significant impact on the quality of the Region' 
water. Liquid wastes from a synf u. 1 plant would be likely to include such pollu- 
tants as phenols, polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAH), trace metals and radio- 
nuclides. Possible health effects include cancers, liver damage, mutagenic effects 
and central nervous system damage. 

The effects of synfuel plant discharges may exacerbate the problems already 
experienced in certain parts of the region from strip mine and deep mine pollution. 
The DoE study found several river systems in our area to be problematic for synfuel 
siting because of existing water quality concerns, including the Tug Fork along 
the Kentucky/West Virginia border, the Kanawha in West Virginia, the Licking, 
Kentucky and Cumberland rivers in eastern Kentucky. More localized problems may 
also exist at other sites. However, the pressures in favor of synthetic fuel 
development are now so strong that they may override objections made on the basis 
of water quality. ] 

Other impacts of the synfuel industry which are of concern to Appalachian J 
residents include air pollution, and occupational health questions.^^ As with 
strip mining for coal, the benefits in jobs and profits favor a few, but the costs 
\dll affect many. Synthetic fuel processing is a capital intensive industry, like 
the petrochemical industry, and relatively few jobs will he forthcoming for the 
money (including taxpayers' dollars), land and other resources poured into these 
projects. Most commercial sized plants, costing in the region of $1«2 billion will 
require only a few hundred workers to run them. Construction crews numbering 
several thousand will descend upon the chosen community for four or five years, 
causing a temporary boom-town effect, then leave. Many of the permanent jobs will 
be highly skilled, and relatively few are Jikely to be open to lo-al peoplo. What 
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local people will receive is the brunt of the air pollution, water pollution, 
Isitd pollution. And when the plant has reached the end of its allott**^ life span 
(as little as twenty years), the local community gets; to pick up the pieces • 

OIL SHALE 

Included within the general rubric of "synthetic fuels," though not deriving 
from coal, oil from shv.le is considered one of the most promising new technologies 
to meet the energy crisis. Until recently, interest was almost entirel:' in che West* 
but new exploration of oil shale deposits in the East, together with new technical 
developments for extracting oil from eastern Devonian dep--»its. have given oil 
shale a significant potential for development in the East, 

Location of Oil Shale Developments 

The Institute of Gas JTechnology estimates that the eastern U. S. has some 
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420 billion barrels of oil in easily accessible shale formations. One hundred 
ninety billion barrels of this are estimated to be in Kentucky, in a 2,650 square 
mile crescent easl, south, and west of the B]uegrass regioiu Oil shale is also 
located in West Virginia and Tennessee. 

The DoE has initiated an Eastern Gas Shale Project, based in Morgantovm, West 
Virginia, which is surveying for shale deposits in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. The survey Is scheduled to be completed in 1983, at which point the 
federal government expects to turn the fields over to industry for full-scale 
conmercial exploration. In addition, the DoE's regional office in Atlanta has 
applied for funds for a "full-blown resource assessment" of Tennessee's shale 
deposits*^^ 

Such government interest is matched by private commercial interest. Woodstock 
Minerals Inc. of Los Angeles has been seeking lands for shale development in Alabama 
and Tennessee. In Kentucky, the publicity surrounding the Addington brothers* 
leasing of oil shale Las brought the issue to public attention for the first time. 
After selling their east Kentucky coal business to P nd Oil fo' a reported $113 
million, one Addington L^'other, Robert, started leasing for oil shde in the Knobs 
area of northeastern Kentucky, under the name of the Pyramid Minerals Company: and 
the other brother, Larry, started leasing in central and south-central Kentucky 
under the Addington Oil Company. After the latter company had obtained leases to 
tens of thousands of acres, area residents began to protest fraud. They had been 
told that the leases would not permit strip mining, while in fact they allowed 
"any conventional method;" and they maintained they had been told that the leases 
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verc like the two year oil leases they were used to, which required renewal, whil.^ 
in fact they were perpetual leases. After continued protests, and the threat of 
a suit by the state Attorney-General, Add^ngton Oil Company agreed to renegotiate 
or cancel leases. By mld-suraraer 1980, 76 percent of the lessors had cancelled 
their leases, while others renegotiated terms. A few retaMed the original leas.-s. 

Despite the slowing of leasing while this was going on, oil shale is still 
under active consideration in Kentucky. Recently, there have been reports that 
Breckinridge Minerals, a subsidiary of Southern Pacific Petroleum of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has leased more than 10,000 acres of oil shale land in both Menifee and 
Montgomery counties.^^ However, the state legisia::ure has -laced a moratorium on 
large-scale oil shale projects (involving over 5 acres) until draft regulations 
for oil shale mining are ready in July 1981.^^ Small-scale projects may continue, 
but must meet state registration guidelines. 

Impacts 

Shale oil extraction involves significant environmental impacts, both on land, 
air and water. T^c main technologies are being developed for its extraction: sur- 
face processing which Involves mining of the shale rock, processing at high tem- 
peratures in a retort, and disposal of the large quantities of solid waste gene- 
rated, and "in situ" or underground extraction, which involves heating the shale 
whJle still in place underground, and piping up the extracted oil to the surface, 
Above ground techniques for shale oil extraction have been developed for some time, 
but have not been commercially viable or tested until now. Underground techniques 

have been developed mainly by Occidental Petroleum in the West, and are still 
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some way from commercial stage. 

Surface extraction of oil from shale requires strip mining of the rock, with 
all the known environmental problems to land and water created by this methc-l of 
mining coal. The rock would then be taken to a retort, creating potential dust and 
air pollution problems. It would be heated to 900 degrees to release the k rogen, 
which then would most likely need to be refined further in a conventional oil 
refinery to provide fuel. Much water would be consumed in the process-some three 
to seven barrels of water for each barrel of oil produced. In the West, restriction 
on the availability of water may place a ceiling on oil shale development, and 
even in the East, demands for water by an oil shale industry would be significant. 

Water pollution problems may be serious. Spent shale contains salts, includ- 
ing potentially toxic metals like boron, fluoride and molybdenum, which could 
leach f.-om waste storage areas and contaminate surface and ground water supplies. 
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Underground retorting of shale may avoid some of the other environmental effects, 
but could potentially damage ground water supplies. 

Impacts on the land from surface processing, of sh.ilo to extract the oil InrhMU* 
a significant waste disposal problem, about one ton of rock yields n hnrrcl of oil, 
and the heating creates a "popcorn effect" so that the spent shale is larger in 
volume than the mined rock. In the West, it has been seriously suggested that a 
few unused canyons could be filled up and levelled with spent shale. In the East, 
disposal of the waste may be even more difficult, since the land is more densely 
populated. Wherever the site is, methods must be found to seal it so that leaching 
from the shale cannot take place. 

Most of the environmental questions surrounding shale oil cannot be answered 
at the current level of technical knowledge. Environmental controls that work in 
the laboratory or in pilot plants may not meet the needs of commercial sized faci- 
lities. To push ahead too fast with commercial development of untried and untested 
methods could have disastrous effects on the land and water of Appalachin. 



Oil and Gas Leasing 

As oil and gas prices rise, it becomes economically feasible to seek oil and 
gas in areas which had arotised little exploratory interest when prices were low 
and extraction costs high. Following the 1973 "oil crisis" there was a flurry of 
speculative oil and gas drilling in Appalachia, and again in the last two years 
we have seen a bustle of activity. In the so-called "Appalachian basin," there 
is potential both for shallow-drilled oil and gas wells and for very deep wells, 
a mile or more beneath the surface 
Locations 

Currently there are prodicinf, oil and gas wells in parts of southwest Vir- 
ginia (Lee Couaty), east Kentucky (Letcher County produced over 220,000 barrels 
of oil in 1978) and east Tennessee (a total oi 311 wells producing oil in Mor^'Hi, 
Scott and Fentress counties). But the current picture of oil production is but 
a miniature of future prospects in the region* In the last couple of years, 
exploration and leasing for oil and gas has extended from those counties which 
have long been known as potential producers into largely agricultural counties 
where oil and gas leasing is a novelty. In Cocke County, Tennessee, for example, 
on the North Carolina line, there v^re only twelve oil and gas leases recorded 
in 1979; so far in 1980 there have been about 600. As much as 10 million acres 
may already have been leased m \ppalachia, according to the New Yoik '^'inies^ 
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and major oil companies like Exxon, Gulf Oil and Standard of Indiana (Aim)ro) 
have an appreciable interest # 

One reason for the increased interest in Appalachian oil is that returns on 
drilling Investment, although modest » are more assured than in other areas. 
While 5n Texas, only 66 percent of wells drilled come up with commercially 
viable amounts of hydrocarbons, and in Kansas the proportion is 5A percent, 
90 percent of wells drilled in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia produce. 
A typical well will pay back its cost in 3-A years, and return three times its 
initi;»l Investment in 15 years. 

In Tennessee, however, the picture is very different. Less than half the 
veils drilled come in, but a well can pay back its cost in as little as a week. 
There is also more unexplored acreage in Tennessee than in other Appalachian 
states, which is now attracting many "wildcatters" (operators who drill wells 
more than a mile from existing* producing wells), lndepe^^ent operators and in- 
vestors looking for a gamble. Six hundred wells were drilled in Tennessee in 
1979, a record for the state. More would be drilled if more gas pipelines were 
constructed to transport the gas which is often found in concert with oil. 

There are now estimated to be some 5 million acras of oil and gas rights under 
lease in Tennessee. Phillips Petroleum alone has leased 123,000 acres in east 
Tennessee. Other big oil companies also have substantial leases. While Scott, 
Morgan and Fentress counties are the main boom areas for exploration, leasing is 
also taking place further south, in Cumberland County and in counties east of 
Knoxville — Jefferson and Cocke counties in particular. 

In Virginia there has been a similar increase in leasing of oil and gas rights 

in recent years, although little new drilling is taking p^ace as yet. According, 

to the Virgfni>s^partment of Labor and Industry, total acreage under lease at 

the end of 1979''was^^er 3 million acres, an increase of 68 percent from tlie 
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previous year. Six major oil companies—Amoco, Columbia Gas, Gulf Oil, Phila- 
delphia Oil, Exxon and Chevron — lease 79 percent of these acres. The potential 
oil and gas area extends frofn Lee County in the far southwest corner of the state, 
northeastwards as far as Frederick County in the upper end of the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

While West Virginia has a li ng history of oil and gas production, recent years 
have seen a surge in expU -ation and leasing of oil and gas rights. ARain, the 
oil and gas companies have been active in the area: Columbia Gas is extend inj; 
its leasing; Consolidated Natural Gas ha extensive leasing in the eastern pan- 
handle; Exxon has drilled a number of dry wells in recent years, and has a ''sig- 
nificant leace position" in West Virginia through its subsidiary. Carter Oil. 
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Amoco also has some dry holes and is doing seismic research in the nroa. Much 
of the new leasing and exploration is taking place in the north central and 
northeastern parts of the state. In the Alleghany Highlands area, it is taking 
place in primarily agricultural counties which have not previously known the 
effects of energy developments 

Western North Carolina is another area that in the past has been outside the 
energy development zones of Appalachia, but through oil and gas exploration and 
leasing Is now being drawn into energy development. The concealed part of the 
Eastern Overthrust Belt, which runs through Georgia, western North Carolina and 
up into Virginia, may have potential for yielding oil and gas through deep drilling 
(tnaybe a mile or more below the surface). The U. S. Forest Service has recently 
reported significant oil and gas leasing under National Forest land in western 
dorth Carolina* 

Amoco has leased 122,000 acres in Cherokee, Clay, Graham, and Transylvania 
counties, and Weaver Gas and Oil Corpc'ration of Houston has leased 120,000 acrc^s 
In Cherokee, Graham, Madison and Swain counties. So far the interest has bjcn 
aroused from shock-wave soundings: exploratory drilling is not expected to take 
place for several years • 

Throughout Appalachia, then, both in traditional energy counties which have 
witnessed coal extraction for many years, and in mainly agricultural and forested 
counties which have been far removed from energy developments in chc past, oil 
and gas leasing and exploration are beginning to reach public notice. However, 
in most of these areas, actual drilling for oil and gas has not yet been experi- 
enced, and there is little public awareness of the potential effects of oil and 
gas extraction on the land and water. 



Irog^acts 

Oil and gas extraction is not normally regarded in Appalachia as being 
environmentally damaging, for few people have experienced it at first hand. 
However, as exploratory and commercial drilling is beginning to spread, residents 
are starting to encounter some of the possible ill effects on their land. One 
Randolph County, West Virginia, farmer found his pasture damaged with core holes, 
his road and fence destroyed. After one of his cows died from drinking water 
contaminated by runoff from drilling sites, he has been forced to sell the rest 
of his livestock. A similar experience .as been reported from neighboring Barbour 
County. One property owner was given only a day's notice that drilling for gas 
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was about to start; his fence and fruit tree were torn down and a road bulldozed 
through his woods, destroying valuable timber. His farm pond was used as a water 
source for drilling operations, killing its fish. The county road leading to 
his farm was severely damaged. 

Residents of Lincoln County, West Virginia, have also reported some o<" the 
ill effects of oil and gas drilling. A consortium of Penn;!oi], Fxxon, Columbia 
Gas and Guyan Oil has initiated a project in the county, using water flooding 
and carbon dioxide gas under pressure for secondary extraction of oil from old 
wells. Preliminary work on 90 acres, before the consortium was sued for opera- 
ting under federal funds without submitting an environmental impact statement, 
resulted in ruined well water, polluted streams, torn up roads and destroyed 
farm land. 

Elsewhere in West Virginia, and in other areas where gas has been found, fires 
from gas wells have created a nuisance, air pollution and a potential danger to 
nearby homes. In the populated East> in contrast to the West, oil and gas wells 
have to coexist with communities, farms and forests, and many more saft^guards 
may be needed to ensure minimum damage to the land and environment. 

Pumped Storage Facilities 

Coal and water have been traditional keys to Appalachia's enorj;y development. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was founded in the Depression on the basis of powc»r 
generation through hydroelectric schemes (to be meshed with flood ^ontrol and 
recreation provision), and only subsequently extended into coal-fired and nuclear 
power generation. Dams for electricity generation have bee combined with dams for 
flood control to harness just about every river system in Appalachia. And recently 
a new use of water for energy production has been proposed, and met with stiff 
citizen opposition. 



Locations 

Controversy over pumped storage facilities has been most pronounced in 

southwest Virginia, although there was an earlier proposal which caused conflict 

in West Virginia. Appalachian Electric Power Company, a subsidiary of the 

American Electric Company, has proposed a series of pumped storage facilities 
57 

in Virginia. These would serve as giant storage ''batteries" for electricity. 
At night, when power demand is low, surplus electricity would be used to pump 
water uphill from a lo\^r lake to a higher one. In the day, when power domantl 
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Increases, the water would be run back downhill through turbiner to generate 
electricity* Any such scheme is inefficient, requiring about A kilowatts of 
electricity to pump uphill enough water t generate 1 kilowatts on its dovm- 
hill run. And pumped storage scheme- would mainly be useful in conjunction with 
nuclear power plants, which cannot be turned doi^ at night as demand lessens • 
rather than with coal-fired plants which are quite flexible. 

APCO began its long search for a pumped storage site on the New River in 
Virginia. In preparation fo its Blue Ridge Impoundment Project, APCO acquired 
some 12,000 acres in Grayson County, much of it prime agricultural Ip'mI. After 
years of battles on a national and local front, Congress designated that section 
of the New River a "wild and scenic river," and the project was stopped. APCO 
IS now realizing substantial profits from the resale of its Grayson County acqui- 
sitions. Undaunted by its defeat over the Blue Ridge project, APCO then announced 
two proposals for pumped storage schemes, on Powell Mountain in Scott County, and 
at Brumley Gap in Washington County, Virginia. They proposed the largest pumped 
storage facilities in the Western Hemisphere, each capable of producing 3 million 
kilowatts of peaking power. Both plans have potentially signific .t impacts on 
the land and people. 

Impacts 

APCO's Brumley Gap proposal involved in the flooding of about 100 homes, 
plus churches and stores, in order to make the lower lake. "Hidden Valley," np 
the mountain, would hold the upper lake, flooding a state game refuge, significant 
Native American archaeological pites, and obliterating one of the few stream*: 
where native trout remain. At some time in each hours, both lakes would be 
pumped diy, both eyesores, neither could support fish or wildlife. 

APCO*s Powell Mountain site is wilder and -nore remote. Most of it is within 
the Jefferson National Forest, parts are being studied for designation as wilder- 
ness areas, to preserve some unspoiled natural beauty in an area where increasing 
strip mining for coal has scarred many hillsides. Some 25 families would be 
flooded out by the lower lake, a hundred more would live in fear below the 300 
foot earthen dam. The upper lake would take in the Big Cherry Reservoir, source 
of water for the town of Big Stone -ap, and render the water unfit for drinking. 

Beyond the impacts of the flooding and the hydroelectric machinery on the land, 
there are potential ill-effects from the 765 kilovolt electric power lines ih:\i 
would transport electricity to and from the sites. Extra low frequency clecLro- 
O magnetic waves emitted by these lines are now strongly suspected of cansinj; mk li 
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health effects as stress, increase 1 susceptibility to disease, even cancerr 
In some areas of che S., farmers have already experienced problems with ( 
grazin)' animals and j\rowinj» cr.>pK iin<ior hl}\h vuli.if/* powerHnes — crops d«> not ' 
mature as usual, cows have difficulty letting dovni their milk. Honeybees Iiave | 
responded to electromagnetic waves by gaining less weight, producing fewer young,! 
and losing their ability to withstand winter cold. Mice in tests respond to lov 
frequency radiation by signs of stress, changes in blood chemistry, and incroas'jd 
infant mortality over several generations. 

APCO's plans for the Powell Mountain site have been dropped, after vociferoti: 
local and environmental groups opposition. However, Brumley Gap may yet see its 
farmlands flooded, its community destroyed and families relocated, to make way 
for a pumped storage facility. The formation of a coalition of concerned citizen 
groups — the Coalition of Appalachian Electric Consumers — resulted from opposition 
to APCO's plans, and the coalition continues to play a significant role in chal- 
lenging the plans and policies of American Electric Power Company and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

These plans, and a plan by Alleghany Power System to build a pumped storage 
facility in the upper Canaan Valley of Tucker County, West Virginia (the focus 
of environmentalists* protests^^), raise some significant questions. The power 
generated would in each case be transported out of the region, to serve the peak 
needs of urban areas miles away. Here, as elsewhere in the region, citizens 
groups are asking, "l^rtiat price must rural communities expect to pay in order to 
meet national energy demands?" 

SUMMAkY: Citizens* Response 

During the last two decades in the Appalachian region, conflicts over the 
use and misuse of the land for energy development have been intense. Unchecked, 
unreclaimed strip mining, in particular, has provoked bitter grassroots outcry. 
For many local citizens, the concerns are not simply aesthetic ones. For them, 
strip mining destroys water supplies, endangers homes, lakes away deep niiniii)'. joljs, 
and erodes communities and a wav of life. In response, to these and roljtcd 
grievances, a score of grassroots organizations have sprung up lo voire their interest 
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Their efforts have been frustrated, among other things, by a deep-rooted attitude, 
locally and nationally, that landowners have the right to do whatever they please 
wlthQUt public accountability, regardless of social and environmental consequences 
nearby* With the passage of state and national legislation on surface mining and 
other environmental concerns, the battle over whether regulation will occur has 
given way to battle about the extent of governmental regulations. 

This chapter has suggested that the environmental and social impacts nssocinted 
with energy development are likely to continue, and potentially, to worsen. Willi 
them, conflicts over land use are also likely to grow in tensity to involve new 
actors, areas and arenas. 

Within the traditional coalfields, as has been seen, strip mining and other 
energy developmeuwS are increasingly dominated by larger corporate units, primarily 
multinational oil and energy firms. With the consolidation of their control, 
energy investments will be on a bigger scale, with far-reaching impacts. Strip 
mining will involve thousands of acres at a time, rather than hundt "^'^s and will 
affect more people and communities. At the same time, decisions about where, when 
and how mining is to occur will be made further away from the reach of local citi- 
zens and officials, who will have to form coalitions with other similarly aiTcctod 
to let their voices be heard effectively. 

While conflicts over energy developments may escalate in scale in tlio tradi- 
tional coalfields, they are also likely to ext nd to now areas. This expansion of 
energy developments into new areas of Appalachia already has provoked rcs|ionse of 
citizens ai\d officials who are not yet as economically dependent upon the energy 
industry as in the older coalfield areas. In these new areas, which often have 
relatively dispersed land holdings, farmers, local businessmen and others have 
been mobilized with more numbers and viith greater effectiveness than in the seccors 
where land ownership and economic development have been dominated by large, corpo- 
rate energy owners. For example, the search for oil shale in Central Kentucky, 
the expansion of strip mining into Lincoln County, West Virginia, and Sequatcliie 
and Van Buren, Tennessee, and the threat of pump storage facilities in Washington 
County, Virginia — all agricultural areas not previously dominated hy energy [)r<)dutrt.s 
have been met with well-organized citizens response. 

Both in the "traditional" energy fields and in the "new areas/' local com- 
munity V will face environmental impacts growing from new tecnnologies, such as 
synthetic fuels, and from the search for new minerals, such as uranium. IVIiile some 
of these impacts have been outlined in this chapter, complete information on Lhe 
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coaequences of these new energy technologies Is lacking, simply because the" arc 
new In the Appalachian region. Some Interests are pressing for full scale, rapid 
development of these energy sources Local officials and c-tlze j, however, more 
than ever before need to have a voice in this process to av^ld the costly environ- 
mental and social consequences experienced with past energy "booms" In Appalachla. 
For their voice to be heard, government agencies, too, must recognize the right 
and the i-nportance of local citizens' participaticr. on matters related to the 
development and use of the land in their communities. 
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CHAPTER VIII > FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study has reviewed land ownerb*iip patterns in 80 counties spanning six 
Appalachian states and aaalyzed the impacts those patterns have on local develop- 
ment. In the process, data was collected on the ownership of over 20 million 
acres — 13 million acres of surface land and 7 million acres of minerals. One of 
the most extensive studies of its kind, the analysis is based on a survey of 55,000 
parcels of land, 19 county case studies and the compilatiot* of about 100 socio- 
economic variables on each county surveyed. State reports analyzing land ownership 
and its impacts at the state level were also compiled. A combination of the survey 
data, case studies, aggregate socio-economic data and state reports form tiu basis 
of this study, 'lliis section summarizes the ma^or finding." ^f thl>s two year effort 
and provide general policy recommendations tor co' . uleration by ARC, local and 
s^:ate officials ard the general public. 

Land Ownership Patterns 

In general the study found ownership of land and minerals in rural Appalachia 
to be highly concentrated among a few absentee and corporate owners, resulting in 
little land actually bein^ available or accessible to local people. 

1 . The ownership of land and minerals in Appalachia is hifth ly 
concentrated in the hands jr a few owners. Only 1 percent of tiie local 
population, along w^*' aosentee holders, corporations, and government 
agencies, cc .^i.oL at least 53 percent of the total land surface in tlio 
80 councies. Forty-one percent of the 20 million acres of land and 
minerals owned by 30,000 owners in the survey are held by only 30 private 
owners and 10 government agencies. The federal KOvernment is the sin^Jo 
largest owner in Appalachia, holding over 2 million acres. 

2 . Appalachians land and mineral resourc es are absentee- owned . Nearly 
three-fourths of the surface acreage surveyed are absentee-owned, i.e. lu'lo 
by out-of-county and out-of-state o\^mers. Four-fifths of the mineral acres 
in the survey are absentee owned. In one quarter of the survey counties, 
absentee-owned land in the sample represented over one-half of the total 
land surface in the county. Concrary to expectations that absentee owner- 
ship would predominate only in the coal counties of central Appnladiia, 

the study found a high level of absentee ownership throughout the 80 
county survey area. 
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3. Large corporations dominate the ownership picture in much of 
Appalachian Forty percent of the land in the sample and 70 percent of the 
mineral righ*:s are ovmed by corporations. Forty--six of the top fifty pri- 
vate owners are corporations. Corporate o^^ership accounted for more than 
50 percent of the surface acres in many counties. Some 8A percent of the 
corporately held acres in the survey are held by absentee corporcitions. 

A. L ittle land is owned by or {iccossi h 1 e to Jocal people. Under 
one-half of the land in our sample' Ls owned by individiinis, and under 
(mc-half of that is owned by ]oc«il individuals, Ihe curronc ownership 
picture is one in which loral ownership and control of J<nid and mineral 
resources has been lost to absentee interests. The corporate ownership and 
control of land and minerals that has long dominated the lieartiand of cen- 
tral Appalachia is rapidly spreading to other parts of the region. Corpo- 
rate ownership, often for energy and resource exploitation, and government 
ownership, with associated tourism and recreation development, threaten the 
access people in the region have to the land and the control they exercise 
over its use. 

5 . The OTOership P^ tt^rns t liem^selv^^ par t of tl le s t o ry . 

The dominant ownership patterns arc si^^nificant factors affectin;', coimiuinitv 
and oronomir development. These ownor_ship pattenu; are a rriirial umlerljri ^ 
elcitent in explaintng patterns ot I md nso, inadecpuito l^ocal tax rev<«nnes 
a nd services, lack of econom ic ^^"^e^opn^ent: y ioj^s of^jj^ 1 I ands, 

lack of stifficient housing, an<^ the devel opm ent of_ ^'l\£JJiy^ 
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Broad Strategies 

The recommendations discussed in the following pages begin with the premise 
that any policy actions must be based upon broad public awareness of land owner - 

hip issues and must include broad citizen participation in making of decisions 
about land use. Given this basic premise, the recommendations reflect n three- 
fold strategy towards dealing with land ownership patterns and their impacts. 

Strategy 1: Land Reform. The concentration of land and mineral 
ownership in much of Appalachia, combineci with the Jack of land use 
regulations has hid to the effective control of land ownership and uso 
options by a relatively few owners. This control provides these ownors 
with the opportunity to benefit greatly from their ownership, while some 
segments of the community or indeed tlie community as a whole may benefit 
litLle, if at aJl. Consequently, actions must be taken whi ch dea l wlLli 
the underlying problems of concentrated and absentee ownership of land 
and mineral resources. Mechanisms should be found by which people of Llie 
regi.or» can gain more access to, control over, and benefit from the land 
and its resources. Options for land reform which protect and benefit 
all communities and their inhabitants should be developed and implemented. 
Possible options range from the use of errinent domain for meeting com- 
iiiunity needs to programs for limiting excessive corporate ownership of 
land not being used(such as the case with agricultural lands in Sonlh 
Dakota): from developing broad, new programs for land redist ribnl ion to 
broader public ownership and control of the land and resources (e.g. through 
community land trusts). For too long the U, S. government has been an advo- 
cate of land reform in iTiird World countries, while ignoring the iirj;ent 
need for land reform in the rural areas of this country. It is p<isL time 
for public discussion of land reform options in Appalachia. 

Strategy 7: Impact Mitigation . In today's political and economic 
climate, it is unlikely that any fundamental reform of land ownersliip jnd 
land Uoe policies will occur easily or quickly. In light of this reality, 
further actions must be taken which mitigate th e adver se im pact s of owner- 
ship patterns, even though they do not directly address the underlyinj; 
structure of land ownership. Until such time as more fundamental reforms 
are achieved, policies must be implenented to insure patterns of Knul nso 
beneficial to the community; provide adequate tax revenue for the provlsifjn 



of services; promote diverse economic development; provide housin^j adequate 
to meec present and potential community needs; and to insure energy 
development that is non-destructive of local communities. Such actions 
can help to alleviate the negative impacts that conccncrated and absentee 
ownership have had and continue to have on localities throughout the 
region. 

Strg.tegy 3: Land Ret enjjqn. Land ownership in Appalachia is not a 
static enrity: major land transactions and numerous smaller transactions 
^^ntinue to occur whic an lead to the domination of an area by a parti- 
r cular type of owner. In many areas of the region such a transformation 

sj£ ownership patterns is taking place, the result of which is the loss of 
ownership and control of land by local residents and communities to absen- 
tee corporate and/or government interests. Strategies should be developoti 
to prevent this loss oC local land for local use. Land retention pollc Les 
must be developed to insure that land ' leta^fned for^ocal economic and 
housing development, as well ^ag_for,j^iculjt^^^ Comprehensive land 

use planning, with broaa public participation, is needed to actively moni- 
tor any land ownership changes and evaluate their impacts on the locality. 

The ideas presented here are not inclusive, nor do they always represent a 
consistent package. Rather, they pose a range of policy alternatives for dealing 
with land ownership patterns and their associated impacts. The recommendations 
are usually couched in general terms, recognizing that much public debate is 
needed before the Implementation of specific policies. 
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Issue 1: Reporting of Land Ownership 

It Is impossiblo. to develop policy options for iloalluK with latui owtu^rsli i i» 
issued In the absence of acc-tirato and lomplotc ilala on ownorslilp tliae Is 
readily accessible to planner and public alike. The availability ol such data 
is necessary whether the policies to be developed are those of land reform, inipacL 
mitigation, land retention or their combination. Wliile this study was able to 
obtain land ownership information in 80 c.«unties, there were continual problems 
with the accuracy, completeness and av<-ilability of data in all the states in 
which the counties were surveyed. This problem uas at least two interrelated 
facets: the manner in which land ownership, taxation and use information is 
recorded and the type of reporting that is required. Traditionally, collection 
of ownership taxation data has been left to local counties and states, but the 
Task Force urReo a system of land ownership inventori es at all levels: fed eral , 
s tate and local. 

— The Land Ownership Task Force strongly supports moves toward 
further study of land ownership by the federal )>overnment, as are 
currently being discussed in some quarters. Currently, land owner- 
ship data is collected by a number if federal, state and local agencies, 
often in overlapping or even contradictory ways. Thus, the Task Force 
calls for the establishment of s land ownership census system or an 
inventory that would document land ownership nation wide (such as those 
proposed in recent papers at the 60th Anniversary Conference of the 
American Institute of Planners.)^ Such a system would serve the functions 
of affirming land ownership and use as national issues as well as stan- 
dardizing land ownership information. 

— To deal with the often unclear and/or partial records ot owner- 
ship at the local levels the Task Force recommends that the X^.<7?/.<LVV' 
of land ownership and taxation i nformation be standardised, at least 
within states. Such action would help to prevent the ronrealiruint of 
property ownership and taxation that maintains current inequities. Once 
such standardization is mandated, suitable monitoring by the responsible 
local officials would have to occur to insure compliance. 



— Recognizing that counties often do not have either the resources 
i>r personnel to develop comprehonslv<- huul inventor ie.s, Ljie 'J'aHk Korci* 
caJ Is upon reg i onal aRcnclu H to a^.Hl^tLjiiojmmini^^^ .L'l. *l"L^*it J/VV*L 
ownership inventories > Such agencies might includo the Appalachian 
Regional Comraisslon, local development districts (LDD*s), TVA with its 
extensive resource mapping capacities, and Farmer's Home Administration 
or the Agricultural Extension Service through the local agents. 

— Land ownership and taxation records are often not readily accessi- 
ble to the public. Many states, including Tennessee and Kentucky, now 
have land ownership and tax information compiled, in their capacity of 
providing technical assistance to county officials. This information, 
however, has not been considered public information at the state level, 
forcing studies to occur at the county level. The *^ask Force ur ^es tl jt 
mechanisms be established for provis io n of the info rmation at state levels. 
At the local level ownership information should be presented in some .stan- 
dard, readily available format. 

— In many cases there is considerable under-reporting of mineral 
properties as well as of land holdings. In Kentucky, for instance, there 
is very inadequafi knowledge about who owns the mineral wealth of the 
state. Recent efforts to document such ownership indicated tliat companies 
often under-report their ownership. Wliere reporting doe-" occur, it is 
unclear where the rights are located making it difficult and expensive for 
the surface owner to discover who owns the minerals under the land, such 
as has been the case in Tennessee coal counties. The Task Force strongly 
recommends the establishment of a program requirin)^ detailed reporting/ 
recordi n ;^ of all mineral properties and mapping of the loca tion of those 
properties. Suitable penalties should be demised for failure to comply 
(e.g. reversion of mineral rights to the surface owner or forfeiture of 
such properties to the state for future dispersal). 
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Issue 2; Taxation of Land and Minerals 

One of the maj^r areas related to the ownership and use of land is its taxa- 
tion. This study found patterns of consistent underassessment of property, espe-- 
daily minerals; inequitable distribution ot Che tax burden, such that the small, 
local property owners pay more than the large, absentee owners, and low in-lieu 
of taxation payments for government properties. As a result of these patterns, 
county governments face a lack of revenues to provide basic services. The coun- 
ties either must do without needed services or they must turn to federal and 
state governments for additional revenues. 

— Uuderassessment of land and minerals is a general pattern through- 
out the region. While chis problem is most obvious in Alabama and Ken- 
tucky, it can also be clearly seen in Virginir and Tennessee. The true 
and actual value of surface lands recorded in the tax books is low 
(even though it is supposed to be appraised at fair and actuil value). 
Since there seems to be no standard method for determining fair and actual 
value, these values vary considerably and often do not reflect the actual 
value of the land. The underassessment of minerals is even more drama- 
tic fes will be discussed later). The Task Force urges that a standard 
method for determining true and actual value be e stablished and uni formly 
applied at the local level within each state. 
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— The net effect of the property Lax laws and practices to shift 
the burden on the smaller owners, likely using land for homes and busi- 
nesses, while leaving the large corporate or absentee owners carrying 
little of the tax burden. Counties dominated by large scale corporate or 
absentee holdings are penalized in two ways: first, because the large land holdings 
are usually underassessed, and secondly, because the lands are usually 
held for speculative value, and are not used for developments that would 
contribute to the tax base. Steps should be taken to compensate local 
governments for this tax loss. One option would include a progressiv ? 
property tax system, such that the more land an owner has, the greater the 
assessment rate applied to it (thus altering the regressive property tax 
now in effect). Aiother option wouIq be to place a tax on **excess property,*' 
i.e. land above a certain acreage or land held only for speculation would 
be assessed at a higher rate. 



Perhaps the most dramatic failure of the property tax HyHto.m In App.i- 
lachia lies in its failure to tax mineral reserves at anything approxlmat 
their real market value. In some states (e,g, Kentucky) mineral re- 
serves practically go untaxed; in others (e,g. West Virginia) attempts 
are underway to develop a air system of mineral taxation. In Alabama, 
mineral reserves that are part of fee simple land are not even consi- 
dered as part of the fair mark<^t value of the surface land. In Tennessee, 
the directive of the State Board of Equalization (9 years ago) to apply 
a fair market value to mineral rights has not been carried out. The 
results of such failures are dram-^tic: over percent of the owners of 
mineral rightit in the survey pay jnder 25c per mineral acre in property 
taxes. Some 86 percent pay less than $1.00 per acre. Altogether, the 
80 counties in the survey ^'eceive only $4.1 million in property taxes 
from their enormous mineral wealth (mostly from coal). 

The reasons for this state of affairs are complex and include stich 
factors as: inadequate knowledge about mineral ownership; inadequate 
knowledge about the extent of mineral reserves; difficulties in determin- 
ing the fair market value of those reserves; and actions by large mineral 
holders to prevent fair and equitable taxation. To counter this Scate of 
affairs, the Task Force recommends the following: 
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— That a system be developed for ^gt crmining jnin^aj_wn£r^ 
ship withi n eac h state, b acke d up by su fficient penaltjjgs^ for 
concealing such ownership; 

— That the mineral reserves in each state be mapped an d 
matched with corresponding surface land to facilitate identi- 
fication for purposes of taxation; 

— That a system be devel o ped wher eby tlig va Itic of mi ne rn 1 
reserves owned by each owner can be dctcrminod ^sojtluit^^iicli 
reserves can be taxed in relat ion^ theij^ tjHj^e value . Minera ] s 
not held for exploitation might be exempted from such taxes. 
West Virginia is currently implementing such a system for taxing 
mineral reserves. While their effort has received considerable 
criticism, it serves as evidence that such a system is possible. 
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The revenue potential is dramatic: using a conservative method 
of calculating the value of such reserves, the study estimates 
nhat mineral taxes generated would more than quadruple for the 
56 coal*-|^roducing counties in the study* New tax revenues from 
such property taxation o ^ mineral properties would equal at least 
$16*5 million annually^ or almost $300,000 per county* 

— Many counties within the study area have substantial federal hold- 
ings within their boundaries. The resulting removal of land and minerals 
from the local tax base diminishes considerably the potential local tax 
revenue and places a heavy burden on other landholders in the county. 
In the case of state owned land there are no reimbursements for the tax 
loss to the locality; in the case of federal ownership (especially 
National Forest Service) there are in-lieu payments, which are now set 
at a minimum of 75c per acre In many cases, however , the in-lieu pay- 
ment does not adeqaatelv compensate the county for its loss of revenue. 
The Task Force urgos tbat in-lieu payments for government lands be increased 
to a level that wo^ld approximate the lost tax revenue * For example, 
they ''aight be increased to equal the average tax per acre paid by local 
residents. Also^ further federal acquisitions should cease until ade- 
quate compensation formulas are agreed upon and fiscal im p acts on the 
affecned counties have been determined. 

— New mineral leasing and exploration are now taking place in areas 
of Appalachia previously unaffected by coal mining or other mineral ex- 
traction. Such counties are ill-equipped to make the determinations 
necessary for taxing these new minerals. Thus, many of these mineral re- 
sources are now not being adequately caxed, if taxed at all. The Task 
Force recommends that appropriate programs be developed for the identi - 
fication of new mineral reserves, ownership of those reserves, lessees 
of such reserves > their value, and means for taxation. 

— County assessors will lack the resources and personnel for implement- 
ing some of th^ above complex programs (e.g. mineral taxation). Therefore, 
thfi Task Force urges thtit regional agencies Such as ARC and TVA provide 
the necessary technical assistance to local officials in their efforts to 
map and assess mineral reserves. Such actions would represent a prudent 
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investment, at a time of federal budget cut-backs? federal assistance 
could help local government to generate loc^l tax dollars for badly 
needed local services (especially in mineral-rich areas) , rather than 
continuing dependence on federal funds for these services* 

Issue 3: Economic Development 

Economic underdevelopment is a long-recognized problem in many sections of 
Appalachia. While it traditionally has been explained in terms of such factors 
as isolation and the q.^lities of the indigenous labor force » this study has found 
evidence which suggests that patterns of land ownership may be an important ele- 
ment in maintaining economic under-development as well. The major impacts of land 
ownership patterns on economic development are lack of available land for indus- 
trial siting, lack of adequate infrastructure for such development (due to land- 
related factors), and the lack of local capital necessary to fund such develop- 
ment (due to loss of capital to absentee owners and undertaxation) • These impacts 
limit the possibilities of industrial diversification and/or promote the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities that are overly dependent on dominant land owner- 
ship and use patterns. 



— In areas where there is concentrated absentee ownership (corporate 
or public), obtaining land for industrial development at a reasonable 
price may be practically impossible. To insure that needed land will be 
made available for such development in these areas, the following strate- 
gies are suggested: 



— In areas where absentee corporate ownership limits thr 
availability of land, appropriate tax incentives be employed to 
encourage such owners to make land available for industrial 
development* If such procedures are not successful, state and / 
or localities should be empowered with the right to condemn the 
needed land in the name of the public iuter^^st* 

— In areas where federal ownership is dominant, agreements 
should be worked out between the federal agencies and communities 
to make needed land available* Land trades could be used to facili- 
tate this process (by which the federal agencies exchanged land 
gj^^" suitable for development for other land In the community). 
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— Absentee corporate ownership contribuf i3 to an outflow of 
capital in the areas in which it is dominant. The Task Force recom- 
mends that taxation of absentee corporate land be sufficient to proviofc 
the local capital necessary for economic development. Programs should 
also be developed to induce such owners to recycle or reinvest some of 
their wealth in the communities from which that wealth is gained. 

— The lack of an adequate local infrastructure results from .several sour- 
ces: unavailability of land, lack of adequate tax revenue due to under- 
assessments; and lack of local capital due to the outflow of wealth. The 
Task Force urges that a more equitable and greater rcvenue-producinR taxa- 
tion system be developed to provide money for infrastructure development. 
The right of eminent domain should be used whenever necessary to make land 
available for infrastructure development. 



j Issue A; Loss of Agricultural Land 

Utilizing agricultural census data, this study has documented a dramatic loss 
( of farmland in Appalachia. Present ownership trends indicate that agricultural 

lands will experience increasing pressures from a number of sources: expanded 
; energy development, damage from strip-mining, inflated prices, increasing property 

' taxes, and the conversion of agricultural land to otner uses. The decline in the 

, regional agricultural economy is evident in the loss of acreage and farms, the 

! low percentage of land devoted to agriculture, the percant of farmers engaged in 

non-farm occupations, and the increasing age of farmers. The influence of owner- 
ship patterns here can be illustrated in several relationships. In the survey 
counties, the greater the corporate control of land, the lower the percentage of 
' land devoted to agriculture. Absentee ownership and the concentration of owner- 

ship aie also associated with low use of land for farming. The trends lhal are 
associated with these ownership patterns point to a demise of agriculture as part 
of the regional economy unless dramatic action is taken. To help counter these 
trends, the Task Force recommends: 

— The application of present use or .tj;ri('uiLural nsses siricnts in 
all counties with agricultural land. This should bo accompanied by an 
educational program to insure that all eligible owners are informed 
i about such assessments and how to use chem, as well as adequate super- 

T-T)^^' vision to protect against the mis-use of such assessment for the benefit 



of non-agricultural owners, lor instance, l„ Kentucky .-.nd Alnb.m-. I.-.rrc 
properties held for mining, not for aRrlcultura. have taken tax advan- ' 
tage of agricultural assessment rates. 

-Careful monitoring and r ef>..1.r1on of energy deve^^p ^..n^ 
cultural areas, Any energy development in agricultural areas should be 
undetcak-n only after extensive review of its impacts on agriculture, a 
review that includes maximum citizen input. Educational programs are 
necessary to inform fanners of the possible impacts of energy develop- 
ment. Some areas may need to be declared unsuitable for energy develop- 
-nent (e.g., the possibility of prohibiting strip-mining in prir.e agri- 
cultural areas). 



-Restrictions on rerreational/touris t_develo2ment_ln^adx^ 
areas^ This could take the form of restrictive zoning that would protect 
farmland from the encroachment of resorts and second-home development. 

-Restrictions should be conside red on the amount of f.rn ,i.^»w^^ 
can be held for non-farm uses (e.g. as in South Dakota). This would li.it 
the amount of farmland that could be bought by large corporations or Indi 
vlduals to be held for speculative purposes. 

-A_greater commitment by government at all IpvpIs to the preserv .->- 
■tl°n_°Lj&rl culture in t he_re^lon^ Federal agencies such as USDA and 
regional agencies such as ARC should develop agricultural support programs 
aimed at the protection and development of agriculture as a component of 
local economies. 



Issue '^i Housing 

Problems with both the quantity and quality of houixing have oeen chro 
the central Appalachian coal counties, buc also severe inotuer areas of Ap 
This study finds that a major influence on housing in the region has been 
and Indirect effect? of absentee corpor-'te and go\ ^rnment ovmership, the t 
being predominant in the coal count it^s wh:J.e thp latter is predominant in 
tional counties. The direct iinpacts o such ownership patterr.s arc: restr 
on the availability of land; ba riers on financing where mineral rights ar 
from surface ownership; and inflation of prlres of land on the locax housi 
Indirect impacts include: lack of financing, provision of services (e.g. w 
sewage), and competing land use patterns such as strip-mining* In light o 
findings^ the Task Force recommends: 

— That housing agencies develop stratv:^gies of naking lan c^ aval la 
where housing is needed, rather th an of providing h ousing oaly whore 
land is for sale> As part of this strategy, state and local entitles 
should be empowered to condemn laiui tor use in .neeting local housing 
needs in cases where absentee corporate owners uo not willingly make 
such land available (as occurred in the condemnation ot corporately 
held land in Mingo County for local h?**sing) • 

— Since se\ered wiiaeral rights often i^oso a barrier to fl^3ncinJ^ 
that all public financing and housing agencie s U.g. Farmer' . home Ad 
stration) consider t he mineral riRhts problem in making decisions abc 
loans, housing programs, etc . 

— That local and regional capital resources be develo ped to assl 
area residents in the purchase of hou^jing. Iho d velopment oi loccl 
regioaal land banks would be one option here» The urb. .-oriented , ur 
listic restrictions on housing that are part of many federal assi ;tar 
programs should be re-evaluated to t^ke intc ^ ^OL..t the realities c 
. ural Appalachjia. 

— Tltar state and local entitl e s be empowered to condemn lan d f 
necessary for the development of serv ices su^. h as wat er an d sewa_&e. 

2,-9 
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and local financial reserves for such development should be established 
through a strong system of property taxation. 

— In areas of present or potent ial j- e s^i d e n t 1 developmcn t, that 
there should be restrictions on land-uso patterns ye.^, strip-mining) 
detrimental to residental development. 

Issue 6: Energy Development and the Environment 

Given the national energy crisis and the promotions of regional officials 
and energy interests, Appalachia is likely to experience dramatic growth of energy 
development. Recent ownership and leasing trends indicate that large, absentee 
corporate interests are preparing themselves for this boom period. Beginning in 
the 1960 's large energy conglomerates (especially oil companies) have gained con- 
trol of much of the coal reserves in Appalachia. This control is much more far- 
reaching than the omership data itself would indicate, since the leasing of 
minerals is extensive and accounts for additional thousands of acres under control 
of energy conglomerates. The capital and technical resources of these corporations 
provide for the application of ever-larger scale technologies to the extraction 
of coal in the region. The patterns of absentee ownership and control which are 
historically characteristic of central Appalachia have now extended outward to 
other countries. In the Eastern Overthrust Beit, there lias been extensive spe- 
culation by the oil giants in oiJ and gas leasing. This continues at a rapid pace. 
Speculation in and plans for the develooment of new minerals such as uranium and 
bauxite are now evident in some areas of Appilachia. These ownership trends and 
their associated energy development are proceeding with little comprehensive 
planning and practically no opportunity for citizen input. Yet the impacts on 
particular communities may be massive. 

— The expansion of absentee corpor,ito ownership for energy develop- 
ment thrCv .ens to consume vast amounts of the region Vs land, io ro.nbat this, 
a land leten tion program should be cievp jopej^ j^o_jjTg_uro^^^ of al)sentoo 

corporate ownership do not ex pand withcut clear deci sion-majcin^ which 
i icludes participation >^ y local off i ciajj>^and^aj;^^ citize nry. I'h i 

program should include several components: 

a) limits on the amount and type of land iliat could be hold 
by a given owner for purposes of energy speculation, modeK-d .litrr 

2G0 
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Other states which have limited the amount of farmland which cor- 
porations can own. 

b) that programs be developed whereby leasing activities 
become public information through required reporting and record- 
ing. Leasing is a form of de facto ownership and indications are 
that leasing is becoming an important strategy for the accumulation 
of the region's resources by energy conglomerates. However, resi- 
dents in many affected areas are unfamiliar with mineral leasing 
arrangements and as a result are rften at a disadvantage. Fraudu- 
lent leasing practices are not an uncommon occurence, as recently 
illu -ted in the leasing of oil shale in central Kentucky, where 
leasxng provisions were overturned by the State Consumer Protection 
Agency. Thus, leasing activities in the region should be strictly 
monitored. Educational programs must be develope d to inform land- 
owners on leasing rights, and the impacts of ene rgy development on 
their land and communities . The ARC and other agencies could pla y 
an important role in this area. 

^ -Programs must be developed to iasure that l ocal communities have t^e 
necessary information to make crucial decisions relative to impending en ergy 
develo pments in their areas. Previously, corporations have kept such plans and 
activities secret until it is too late for community residents to affect 
their decisions. 

"Recent trends in ownership (i.e., the aggregation of vast amounts 
of land) and the accompanying scales of technology and capital have pro- 
duced a scale of strip-mining previously unknown in the mountains. Strip- 
mine operations of several thousand acres are in the workij. Given the 
well-known negative effects of strip-mining and the limited economic hcno- 
fits it brings to the localities involved, the Task Force recommends; 

a) rejection of the broad-form deed where it is still appli- 
cable. The Tennessee Supreme Court, for instance, has recently 
upheld a newly passed Surface Rights Act, which protects the lights 
of surface owners where the mineral rights have been severed. 

2ni 
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b) closer regulation and rigorous enforcement of state 
a nd federal regulations which p rotect the land. The Office of 
Surface Mining, for instance » should remain strong and is neces- 
sary to insure diligent state enforcement* 

c) increased use of the "unsuitable for strip-mining" sectio n 
of the federal legislatio. , to protect land ncaded for other land 
uses* 



Issue 7: Land Use 

The preceding questions of the use of land for housings agriculture economic 
development or energy development are essentially questions involving competition 
among various land uses. Yet systematic land use planning and regulation is vir- 
tually non-existent in most rural counties of Appalachia. In this environment of 
little or no regulation, the decisions about uses of the land are made by the 
larger or more powerful owners, as might be expected. Such uecisions are usually 
made in terms of their own interests and not of the needs of the majority of peo- 
ple in the community. In the case of large landholders (private or government), 
single decisions can affect entire areas, even though the affected public has had 
little or no say in the decision, and in many cases, may even be unaware that a 
decision is impending until it is well on the way to implementation, 

— To alleviate this situation, land use mechanism^ must be deve- 
loped which insure broad-based citizen participation and which have the 
power to regulate land u&e in the interest of the larger community. 
Traditional zoning boards have fallen short here because of their usual 
domination by special interest groups (e.^^, developers, realtors). So, 
land use boards should be developed which insure (perhaps mandate) the 
particip'^tion of a cross-section of the community *s population. One model 
for such a board is that of the local public utility, a model that would 
assure local public control of land resources. Such a board would be 
empowered to purchase land and preserve it in the public interest* While 
still allowing for private property and traditional land ise control, 

this model also provides for local public Ov/nership t.,at could relieve 

2 

patterns of absenteeism and concentrated ownership. 
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Issue 8: Further Study 

The systematic study of land ownership and its impacts is a relatively 
new field. This present study represents only a first step in the much 
needed analysis of land ownership in Appalachia and elsewhere in the nation. 
Obviously much further work needs to be done on both ownership patterns and 
the analysis of their impacts. With that in mind the Task Force recommends: 

— That ARC or other appropriate governmen t al agencies 
dev ise a method for developing and updating the data o f this 
study, so that changes in ownership can be analyzed over time. 
The data gathered for this study provide an excellent baseline 
for such longitudinal investigations. 

— The st udy of ownership sh ould be extended t o other are as 
of the region, especially to northern Appalachia, which was under- 
represented in this study. 

— That future land ownership studies extend to more syst ematic 
s tudy of leasing patterns, which are an important element of land 
control. 

— The study has suggested that land ownership is one important 
contributing factor in a number of problems in the area (e.g. housing, 
lack of economic development, loss of agricultural lands, etc.). 
Fi irther study must be done to determine how l and ownership interacts 
^ir.h other factors thought to influence these problem areas. 



Footnotes for Recommendation Chapter 

1. See, for instance. Bernard J. Nieman, ed.. Land Record Syst ems Can and 
Should be Modernized, Selected Papers from American T nc^ti tute of Planners 60th 
Anniversary Conference" (Madis')n, Wisconsin: Institute for Environmental Studies, 
March 1980). 

2. See, for instance, discussion of this concept in Charles C. Geisler, 
"Toward Reform in Land Reform: Coupj ing Local Control and Social Control,** 
presented at American Sociological Ar3oi,lation, Boston, 1979. 
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METHODOLOGY OF THE LAND STUDY 
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The study of land ovmership anywhere in the iJnited ijlates is a difficult 
undertaking from a methodological point of view. Tho quality of the data that one 
must deal with, especially in a multi-state study, leaves much to be desired. 
Generally speaking, there are no central repositories of such information other 
than at the local (county) level. Even at that level there is little standardi- 
zation across counties within the same state, much less across state lines. Within 
the broad framework of often vague and confusing state property and taxation laws, 
county officials have considerable leeway in both implementation and record-keeping 
The result is often chaotic. 

Some types of ownership often are not even recorded at the county level. For 
instance, public ownership figures .re many times a\ailable only from those federalj 
or state agencies owning the land. Non-profit private ownership is likewise not 
usually recorded, although some states are beginning to require this. When one 
adds to tnis the various legal and quasi-legal ways in vhich true property owner- 
ship can be concealed, the difficulties of obtaining a comprehensive picture of 
ownership are even more evident. Many of these problems are compounded in the 
Appalachian region by such things as the separation of mineral and surface owner- 
ship and the complex interlocks between corporations ouming and mining mineral land, 
in the region. 

Thus, the methodology, which appropriately derives from tiie coaceptualizarion 
of the purposes of such a study, is tempered somewhat by the character of the infor- 
mation from which the study's conclusions must be drawn. The purposes of the : 
stuc_ as articulated in the initial proposal to the ARC Research Committee and 
later reiterated in both the Phase I Report and the Revised Impact Methodolop,y | 
are: ' 

1. To document ownership patterns of land in rural Appalachia, 
lookirg at such factors ;\s extent of corporate owiershfp, 
extent of absentee ownershin extent of indi vidua] or family 
ownership, extent of local ownership, descriptions of prinripa] 
owners, rate of change ,n ownership patterns, relationships 
between ownership and ,land use, 

2. To investigate the impacts of theso land ownership patterns 
upon economic and social development in rural Appaiarhia, 
explor] : the relationship of land ownership paltcrns to 

2^%l 
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land use, taxation structures, land availability for 
housing and industry, coal prof^uctivity , agricultural 
productivity, economic growth and stability, social 
development and stability. 

3. To develop action-oriented policy recommendations for 
ARC, state, federal and local officials, government 
agencies and the public to assist them in dealing with 
problems relating to owner«^hip patterns. 

The resulting methodology was designed to expose both the facts of land ownership 
and its impacts on local communities. 

Another consideration was integrated into the total research process, having 
to do both with fhe utilization oi: researchers and the varied purposes of the 
research process itself. The land ownership study was somewhat unique in that it 
arose out of the need of citizens and community action groups in the region for 
information on something they felt to be an important factor in the creation of 
local and regional problems. In the past, it has often been assumed that research 
could only be accomplished by the trained expert: the result was that knowledge 
produced often also remained the province of that expert. From its inception, 
this project was conceived of as the appropriate piovince of a concerned citizenry. 

Thus, from the Wginning, the land ownership study was viewed as a decen- 
tralized, cooperative research process that would involve residents of the study 
counties whenever possible. State .ask forces of citizens were to determine 
the counties in their respective states to be included in the study as vail as be 
involved in the selection of research approaches ard issues to be investigated. 
In addition to the provisio of comprehensive information on land ownership, the 
research process was intended to provide a model for the involvement of local 
residents and citizens groups' in research .^bout issues of concern to them. The 
manner in which these aims were incorporated into the research process will become 
apparent in the discussion of the various phases of the study* 

Preparation for and the implementation of the land ownership study proceeded 
through several identifiable phases. Briefly -tated, tlie phases were ^'s follows: 

a) Planning Phase - review of previous land O'^ership studies 
and determination of the general directions and structure 
for undertaking the study. 
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Recruitment and Training - recruitment of field researchers, 
state coordinators and other staff and training in the re- 
search procedures to be employed in the study. 

c) Research Phase - selection of sample counties for the survey 
and case study portions of the research; implementation of 
research procedures in the survey -nd case study counties; 
accumulation of pertinent aggregate data for the sample 
counties. 

^) Verifying, Processing and Analyzing Data - verificacion of 
survey, case study and aggregate data; preparation of survey 
and agg»-egate data for computer analysis; development and 
implementation of programs for computer analysis; retrieval 
of case study data for use in regional report. 

e) Writing an c P roduction of the Report - development of a structure 
for the final report; allocation of responsibilities for various 
sections of the report. Writing, editing and typing. 

The succeeding pages will further elaborate on the details of each of these phases. 
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The planning phase of the land ownership study look placo over several months 
in the fall of 1978 and the winter and spring of 1979. The proposal to undertake 
the study arose out of the Appalachian Lana Ownership Task Force, a group made up 
of scholar and citizen representatives from eight Appalachian states, who we^e 
concerned about the general lack of informa'.ion on ownership and it'' i^.mpacts in 
the region. Several of the academic ruambers belonged to the Appalachian Studies 
Conference, an organization of scholars formed in 1978 to further research and under- 
standing 'jf the region. A number of the citizen reprasentatives were from the Appa- 
lachian Alliance, an association of civic organizations formed in 1977 to provide 
a more unified voice on i =;ues of common con* 2vn in the region. 

Over these months members of the Task Force met to formulate the goals, method- 
ology and structure of the proposed study. In the process they reviewed th ^thods 
and costs of previous land ownership st 'ies, assessed the potential implies .ions 
of sucn a comprehensive study for public policy, and began to develop a structure 
suitable both to the gathering of accurate infrmation and involvement of local 
citizens in the research process. Consultants familiar with land ownership issues 
were pIso utilized when appropriate to evaluate the !ie.*earch plans. A Phase I 
Report was prepared in the early spring of 1979 which detailed the plans of the 
study, including a review of previous studies, the ident fication of major impact 
areas, data gathering methods and the structure of the study. 



The Methodology of Past Land Ownership Stu dies 

A review of previous land ownership studies provides several clues as to the 
development of the met^iodology of this study. However, their guidance is limited 
by several factors: a) most were conducted within one state or a limited secti n 
of a state rather than in a multi-state region; b) most of the stuciies dealt ly 
with a survey of land ownership and di : not* include .substantive case studies 
or a comprehensive study of impacts. All, how^^ver, share one thin^i in common: 
the necessity of going to county records to elicit tho information. Thus, a 
brief review of their methodologies is apprpriate. 
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Sou thern Illi nois 

One of the more recent studies was undertaken in lb?, coalfields of southern 
Illinois. Entitled Who^s Mining the Farm? and conducted by the Illinois South 
Project, the report was "gathered through tedious and time consuming research at 
county courthouses around the state/' Land ownership was defined by the indivi- 
dual or company paying the tax bill on a particular land parcel. For their basic 
research, they used the Supervisor of Assessment Office Books found in the county 
courthouse* Other county resources, sucl ^ the Tax Collectors Books and the 

Grantor and Grantee Books in the Recordej Deeds Office, were consulted when 
2 

necessary. Courthouse personnel were usually friendly and helpful. In fact, 

they suggest using the knowledge of suzh personnel , since "county records are 

3 

not set up for easy and efficient land ownership research by cif'zens." Problems 
encountered dealt more with the quality of the data and the ra^. id turnover of 
minerals in some counties. 

Southern Ohio 

Another recent study and one whose methodology influenced our own was con- 
ducted in a five county area of southeastern Ohio. Data for the study was 
collected from county tax records made available through the offices of the trea- 
surer and auditor. The data collected included name and address of owner, location 
of the property, acreage (total and type), type of ownership, assessments, etc., 
for every piece of property in the county, a collection task that required immense 
amounts of time. Owners were classified as non-resident, corporate or public 
according to the title ownership listed in the county tax books. A second part 
of the study including the mailing of questionna es to a sample population of 
non-resident owners to determine more specific information on those owners and 
their property. Additional time was spent mapping absentee-owned property in each 
county. 

U pper Peninsula of Michigan 

In their survey of land ownership in fifteen counties in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, Gilbert and Harris used a slightly different approach — "using county 
plat books, v;hich show all lano parcels outside of concentrated settlements, they 
numbered every section (640 acres) in each township and drew a 25% random -ample 
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Then they tabulated the acreage and type of owner Cor the owner of every parcel 
in each section sampled. They utilized five ownership categories: federal, state, 
other public, individual and corporate. Using the percentage of total acreage 
held in each township by each category of owner as independent variables, the 
researchers attempted to determine the effects of ownership on per capita income 
and percentage of fo.nilies below the poverty line. They also controlled for certain 
intervening variables often ^»ssociated with rur^il poverty,^ 

Eastern K entucky 

In 1977, the University of Kentucky investigated ownership in two eastern 

Kentucky )al counties, Hai Ian and Perry. In each county, owners of over 100 acres 

were obtained from the County Tax Assessor's books, as well as property assessments. 

Owners were divided according to type (corporate or individual) and residence 

g 

(absentee or local). 

Western North Carolina 

In ^^ summer of 1974, the Mountain Land Use Project of the North Crrolina IMRC 

spent four months collecting land ownership data and conducting interviews with 

officials and land owners in the western part of the state. In preparation for 

selection of counties to be studied, they first profiled all twenty-four mountain 

counties on the basis of certain g' aeral characteristics of population, geography 

and apparent developments Characteristic^ included were "total area, extent of 

federal holdings, per capita income, industrial investment, extent of urbani?,ation, 

tourist expenditures, population and population growth trends, and the estimaled 

extent of resort development. The resulting choice of counties was deemed to be 

9 

broadly representative of the total western Carolina area. 

In carrying out the study, county tax records were examined, listing; the 
parcel. Its acreage, an^i the address of the owner. In each county the inform.uion 
was analyzed for 1968 and 1973, in order to assess changes over the five yo.ir p(»ric)(i. 
Data was then divided by local and non-local holdings, and by size of tracts (smnll, 
medium and large). Only limited efforts were made to trace parent SoldluKS for 
corporations . 

Generally speaking, the researchers found the needed information was readily 
available, except in one county where they were treated with open hostility. 
In Madison County, "county officials seized our notes and refused to allow us 
to take notes on what is public information." Other problen.o were more directly 
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related to the nature of the data and methods of record-keeping. In many instances 
owners of second-homes or vacation homes were recorded as local owners when their 
principal residence was actually in another area or 3tPte. In other cases owners 
of lots in a resort development were not listed on the tax books, since their lots 
often remain in the name of the developer until they are fully paid for. Also, 
corporate owners were often listed with local addresses, even though their head- 
quarters were elsewhere. Lastly, the fact that property tax information was 
usually organized according to township in the county made it difficult to obtain 
an accurate count of owners. 



Eastern Tennessee ^ 

In 1971, three Vanderbilt students investigated land ownership and taxation 
patterns in five major eastern Tennessee coal producing counties. To c>bta;n the , 
necessary data, tax rolls in each county were used. Further data on rates of coal ' 
production were obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Tennessee Department of Geology,^ 
Tennessee Department of Labor, and the Tennessee Department of Conservation. 
Rates of coal leasing were found in County Deeds and Records Offices. Corporate 
profiles were developed from standard financial sources and from interviews with 
corporat:e officials, 



Southwestern Virginia 

One of the more recent studies on ownership and taxation in the coalfields 

has h een conducted by Dr. Carol Schommer, for the Virginia Citizens for Better 
12 

Reclamation, Inc. She obtained her data from local tax records. Additional 
data on coal production and reserves were obtained from the Bureau of Mines, 
National Coal Association and company reports. 
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West Virginia 

In 1971, a major study of land ownership and taxation patterns was conducted 
in fourteen West Virginia coal producing counties. This study provicled bark- 
ground for a later journalistic survey of West Virginia ownership. Who Oyms. West 
Virginia? by Tom Miller of the Huntington Hera jd AdvcrtJ^ser . ^ Data w. ,s coUertod 
from copies of county land books which, in West Virginia, are centrally filed in 
the state land office. -'rom the county-by-county ownership data, listin^;s of lar>»e 
land owners were then developed. 

270 
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The above studies provide many of the essentials for doing ownership research 
at the local level as well as point to the difficulties involved. Their Insights 
! into such tasks as the designation of ownership catCRories, use of roiuUy Lax 

records, the need no use supplementary sources for dotorminliiR true dwnorshlp, ai. ' 
the identification of the residence of owners have been incorporated into the 
methodology of this study. Other aspects of the methodology described later 
arise from the special circumstance^ associated with the purposes of the study 
and the nature of land ownership in the area. 

In order to understand the methodologies employed in the Appalachian Land 
Ownership Study, one must look at three further factors that have influenced their 
development: a) the purposes of the research itself (i-e,, the data to be collected); 
b) the expectation that local citizen interest and participation would play a sig- 
nificant role in defining state and local research interests; and c) variations 
iP data and land ownership patterns found across the region. All of these factors 
weighed significantly in the determination of the methodologies finally incorporated 
I into the study as well as in the formulation of the structure of the study. 

' Organization, Recruitment and Training of the Research Tea m 

The Appalahcian Land Ownership Task For ssumed responsibility for rhe 
I overall coordination of the research project. in addition to the initial formu- 

lation of the research proposal that defined the purposes, scope and preliminary 
j methodology of the study, the Task Force was responsible for the recruitment of 

regional and state staff who would in turn assume responsibility for the day-to-day 
coordination of the research. State task forces were also formed, made up of 
citizen representatives from each of the states in the study area. Tnesc ^;roups 
jf citizens were instrumental in the selection of state coordinators nnd other aspects 
of the study such as the selection of sample counties and identification of critical 
impact areas The creation and maintenance of the state task forces insured con- 
tinued citizen involvement in the research process. 

. Tlie research team itself was organized in accorda "ce with the basic tasks 
necessary for the implementation of a study that was regional, state and local in 
scope. Accordingly, members of the team v/ere recruited at those three levels. 

Regional Level - a small staff was recruited to coordinate the state 
studies, handle fiscal and administrative matters, and develop a 
regional report. A researcher /writer was secured to help oversee 
1 research throughout the study area. Among the specific tasks at 

1^ the regional level were recruitment and training of state people, 
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a survey of available litersture, compilaMon of aggregate reglonnl 
data, and the ongoing supervision and training of state teams. 'Jlie 
latter necessitated continual consultation anc' several state level 
work sessions* 

State *evel - state coordinators were chosen upoTi the recoramendations 
of representatives from each state* Their responsibilities included: 
oversight of fleldi investigators in the various counties, collection 
of necessary supplemental state data, assistance in the compilation 
and analysis of data, and the production of appropriate state reports. 
In cooperation with the state task forces, they r.lso helped determine 
coiincies to be studied and specific impact areas pertinent to the state. 
They additionally worked in cooperation with regional staff and other 
state coordinators to insure regional coordination of the state research. 

County Level - field investigators Wv-re recruited by the various task 
forces and state coordinators to do the basic courthouse research th;^t 
forms the basis of the study. These investigators were usually cither 
local peoplf^ or area college students. 

Organization of the research tasks at these levels insured the accurate collecti m 
of data, coordination at the regional and st. "e levels, and citizep participation 
in the research process. 

Ir* sum, two of the preliirinary tasks for the implementation of this phase 
were: a) the recruitment and training of field researchers; and b) the develop- 
ment of research instruments that would take into account both the variations of 
courthouse data a'^d the interests of local and state citizens groups. The first 
of these taski# was not difficult, since several potential researchers had already 
been involved either in the regional task torce or in local groups interested in 
the land is;^ue. In some instances, however, it was necessary to recruit college 
students, most of whom had local roots In the area. 

The tasks of training lield researchers and the development of a suitable ' 
research instrument were really part of the same task, since the participation of 
citizens was deemed essential at every phase of the research process. Thus, citizel 
researchers were involved in the development of the various research techniques 
used in the course of the study. Tlieir insights, along with those of resource 
people with experience in land ownership research, went into the planning for the 
first and subsequent training sessions. The first workshop in May 1979, brought 
together approximately 50 people to prepare for the land ownership research. 
Later training sessions were held at the state level during th? summer, to deal 
with research problems that were state specific. 
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The first workshop had to deal with several challenges. Among the fi' 
these was the preparation of a coding sheet upon which the field r.'searche 
record the ov"iership information found in the county courthouses. Trainln, 
also necessary In the types of resources availaule in the courthous.. the 
ment of rapport with office personnel, how to trnce down the real owners, 
that were liksly to be encountered, etc. Workshop participants a) so becam 
ff ailiar with other resources that would help them to identify connectionc 
corporate owners. Training was also provided in the case st,.dy ^n^thodolog 
applied to counties. 

Tlie Research Phase 

The research process itseU went through the following four steps: 

Selection of Sample Countie s - a sample of 80 counties 

war drawn from che Appslachian counties in the six state snudy .-e.). 

Survey of T.^nHQwners hip Patterns - colloction of the basic owncrshi, 
and taxation data from the county land books in the 80 counties Ut , 
lizing a coding sheet, local researchers documented: type of owner sh: 
residence of owner, land i-se, mineral and surface ..:-es, mineral typt 
laad, building an'^ mineral values, tax paid, and name and .ddresj 
of the owner of aU parcels in rural areas of t>^e rounty falling wit? 
a pre-selected acreage cut-off. 

Case Studies - docuuentation of land ownership and use trends and th. 
impacts Ir TTg selected counties through in-depth interviews with cou, 
residents and the use of available documents. 

Collection of Aggregate Dat a - compilation of regional . state and loc 
data from available sources suitable for documentation and analysis . 
the impacts o.f ownership on economic and community development. 

While these steps wiU be discussed separately, it is crucial to remember 
they constitute an integrated research Methodology. These steps In comh: 
were designed to provide both a comprehensive and specific understand inn 
ownership patterns and their impacts in the region. 

Selection of Sample Counties 

Rather than develop a few -=irrow hypotheses about land ou-nerslup and 
them with the usuai objective means xn a limited number of counties, iL u 
to focus on as broad a selection of counties as possible in the survey pl- 
the study. While this limits the depth of study in any ^ 'ven county, it 
vide a good sampling of the counties in the region. The selection of one 
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of these survey counties for in-depth case studies offsets this limitation, 'Hiat I 
specific hypotheses were not developed also does not mean that no general expecta- 
tions directed the study. Previous studies, literature about Appalachia and the | 
experiences of local citizens all influenced the selection of survey counties, ' 
case study counties and the socio-economic characteristics to be correlated with 
the land ownership data, j 

Selection of counties for the survey phase of the land ownership study was 
based on two criteria: a) representativeness of the various types of land owner- 
ship and use patterns i.i the region; b) the existence of local citizen initiative 
and interest in developing, completing and using the study. On the one hand we 
x^ranted a selection of counties that represented coal, agricultural and recreational 
areas of the region. Previous studies, scholarly and literary work about the [ 
region, and the divergent historical development of these areas lead us to .xpect ^ 
different ownership patterns. On the other hand, our concern was to facilitate a 
basic premise of the study: that there be input by local citizens in all phases 
of the research process. Given these two basic considerations, final selection of 
sample counties was made by the state task forces in cooperation with the state 
coordinator. The representativeness of the counties selected should be considered 
in the context of the six state area rather than within each state. The fact that 
some states do not have al* three types of areas and citizen-focus on a particular 
types of counties may leaa to ove -representation within a particular state. 

Using the aforementioned reeion^il criteria for county selection, eighty (80) 
counties were chosen for tht survey phase of the owners' Ip study. The state-by-state 
breakdown reveals the following: Alabama (15); Kentucky (12); North Carolina (12); 
Tennessee (14); Virginia (12); and West Virginia (15), The original int ention was 
to survey 72 counties, but citizen interest led us to include 8 additional counties 
The percentage of Appalachian counties in each state included in the survey ranged 
from 25% (Kentucky) to 57% (Virginia), The eighty cour.ties represent of ail 
the Appalachian counties within the six state area# 

Generally speaking, case study counties were cho5en for the same reasons as 
the survey counties: that they represent various land ownership patterns and 
related issues and that there was citizen interest in carrying out the studies and 
involving themselves in follow-up action,^^ Also, as -nth the survey counties, the 
state task forces chose the case study counties from the survey counties in their 
respective states. The predominant factor influencing the choice of counties in ' 
most Instances was the exit^tence of land ownership issues of interest to local 
and/or state citizens' groups. The counties chosen are, however, representative ' 
of the different types of counties (coal, agricultural, recreational) vhen all 
19 case studies are considered. 
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This representativeness is obvious ia the case study counties chosen by 
several of our state task forces. For instance, in Nor^h Carolina, the case study 
counties were chosen to represent three particular land ownership situations: 
federal / .lership, recreational development, and a combination of patterns and 
influenced. In Virginia, counties were chosen to represent the major issues 
related to land ownership ad use in southwestern Virginia. The four counties 
chosen represented the following patterns: a traditional coal c jnty; a traditional 
agricultural county with urban and national forest pressures; a traditional agri- 
cultural county with urban and energy development; and a traditional agricultural 
county with recreational and electric power development. In Kentucky, all three 
of the case study counties are coal counties, although one has oily ;ecently become 
so. The West Virginia task force chose two traditional coal counties, one with 
mixed mineral, agricultural and recreational influences, and another where mineral 
development is on the horizon. 



Survey Phase: Developing a Coding Instument 

In developing a coding instrument that would meet the needs of the study and 
a] low for computer analysis of the ownership data collected, we turned to other 
land ownership studies for guidance. One in particular seemed to approximate 
what we were about to undertake: the southeastern Ohio Study conducted by Dr. 
Nancy Bain and her associates. She very graciously pro' ided us with a copy of 
the coding sheet used and served as a consultant in the planning of tne study, 
including attendance at the spring workshop. The workshop participants in May 1979 
began with a revised draft of that coding sheet and, taking into consideration the 
various recording systems in the six states and the informacion needed* devised 
an instrument appropriate to the study. The resulting coding sheer and instructions 
may be found in Attachir^ents B & C. 

A primary concern was to decide what property was to be coded. The decision 
was to record all owners of property in excess of 250 acres and all corporate or 
absentee owners holding 20 or more acres. The rationale Tor this breakdo\/n was 
both practical and theoretical. On a practical level a decision had to be made on 
the regional scope of the study. If we were to look at svcry parcel of land iis 
the counties, it would severely limit the number of counties that could be surveyed. 
Dr. Bain had found that recording', every parcel of property required immense amounts 
of time and suggested that information need not be recorded in such detnil. Given 
our restraints of time and resources as well as the desire to make the study n 
Q regional study, we decided to devise acreage cut-offs that made sense in I i^'^ht of 

ER^C ijhat was already known about land ownership in Appalachia. 
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Practically all of tne previous studies of land ownership in Appalachia have | 
Identified absentee and/or corporate ownership as major p jblems of thr region. 
In the coml counties, this is usually corporate ownership, whereas in the tec- I 
reational counties it is a combination of corporate, f £deral(public) and individual 
ownership. It was thus deemed important to identify as much of the absentee owner- 
ship as possible. By recording all such parcels twenty acres or larger, mosL 
absentee ownership wc Id be accounted for. even that in relatively small parcels. 
The total of ouch parcels often amounts to significant ownership by absentee and/or 
coroorate owners, l.-hen an absentee or corporate owner held numerous parcels smaller 
than 20 a. res, but which would together total 20 acres, an attempt was made to 
accumulate these. The twenty-acre cut-off may. however, have led to son.e under- 
sampling of absentee individual ovn-.rship. some of which may be in smaller parcels. j 

Studies have generally not identified small individual holdings as a major 
problem in Appalachia. In studies outside th region and in literature about 
;he region, the presence of a large nui^ber of local small holders is seen as a 
positive factor for the local com^Tiunity. It seems to have been the accumulation [ 
of large mineral and/or surface holdings by local individuals or absentee owners 
that have posed problems for local development. The control of land implied by 
the concentration of large holdings, whether local or no.i-local. is of potential 
significance for several aspects of such development. Among the possible aroas 
of impact are housi g, economJc development. anH the services infrastructure. 
Thus, it seemed reasonable to focus on Jarge holdings heL! by local indivld als 
to the exclusion of smaller locally-held parcels. 

Before booking specifically at the coding sheet, one further criterion for 
selecting the parcels to code deserves mention. Researchers w.re instruc-ed to W 
only at property in the rural areas of the counties (i.e. all areas not incor- 
porated). In 72 of the 80 counties over half nf ^^, 

areas .nH , Population lived in rural ; 

ar s. ,,,, ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ J 

patterns In addition, our concern was wicl. how the rural patterns affect the 

overall oevelopment of a county. The acreage cut-offs used probably .Urn.. d 

any concern with incorporated areas anyway but oar -el. J- J 

parcels -rithin s ch areas were 

not recorded regardless of size. 
Location of Parcels 

Land parcels were Identified for coding purposes in three ways: by state, by 
county, and by district within each county. Coding by state allows us to look at 
land ownership within the state o to compare patterns across the states. Also, 
since the study was being organized by state (state t-ask forces), this allowed for 
immediatt identification of the state in which any given parcel was located. The 
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county identification allows for *:he organization ^nd analysis of data by county, 
whether within a given state or across statr lines* This allowed for the later 
grouping of counties by type. County identification also facilitates the avail- 
ability of information for interested local groups. The tax district identification 
was designed mainly f, r within county analysis, realizing th«it various districts 
within a county may represent different land ownership patterns. As will be dis- 
cussed later, the analysis of land ownership pc .terns and impacts was implemented 
only on the region, state and county levels, with the basic unit of analysis being 
the county. 

Nature of Land Owner shi n 

Ownership of the lan^ was divided into four categories: individaal, corporate, 
public, or private non-profit. Ownership was determined by the name of the owner 
listen on the tax rolls or in other sources. Individual or private ownership refers 
to ownership by one or more persons who do not constitute a business, level of 
government or non-profit organization. Corporate ownership refers to oi^mership by 
one or more persons w'no constitute a busiir^ss organization. Public ownership refers 
to owner ^aip by either local, state or federal government. Private non-profit 
ownership refers to ownership by one or more persons who, for purposes ot taxation 
are classified as a non-profit organization (e.g., a church or college), 

fhese categories were selected for two reasons: inc lusiveness and mean! igf ulness . 
As for the first reason, these four types of ownership are inclusive of all types 
of ownership found in rural Appalachian Second' the-e categories are meaningful 
in cerms of the expected association airong land ownership, land use and impacts on 
local residents. A concentration of any of these types of land r^wnership in an 

area may have predictable impacts. For instance, a concentration of puulic owner- 
ship which is non-taxable will hava a negative impact on the local tdA b^s.^. Also, 
in as much as land ownership determines land use, the concentration of a Pirticular 
L/pe of ownership will often lead to a concentration of use with its .subsequent 
impacts on the life of the coramunicy. The existence of divergent land o^.trersbip 
patterns in the oame locale would be expected to create conflict over land use. 

The diversity of tax record systems in the various counties and states posed 
some problems in determining ownership. Some (^wnersuip if simply not recorded 
in the tax assessor's office j.n most counties. P'or instance, public ownership is 
usually not available, evidently because It is ncu subject to assessment and tax- 
ation. This ownership is available, however, f rom the appropriate foficral or : tatc 
agencies (e.g. National Forest Service, Department of Game and Inland Fisiie. es/. 
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Sometimes these can also be obtained from the local planning district, although 
these figures are often out-dated. 

Private non-profit ownership Is usually not recorded either and there are no 
official sources to which the researcher can go to obtain such information. Some 
of this may be obtained from interviews with the local tax assesc^or or from 
personal knowledge of the county, but such sources result in only partial recording 
of such ownership. Thus there is an under-recording of private non-profit owner- 
ship throughout the study. This was not deemed a significant problem for the study 
however, since the extent of non-profit private ownership in the counties studied 
is minimal. 

Two problems were evident in the recording oi corporate ownership. First, j 
land and minerals owned by utilities (usually private corporations) are often not ' 
r^-corded on the county tax assessor's books , Whare it is recorded, the information 
available is usually only partial (e.g. the name of the owner, but no acreages or 1 
taxes paid). Instead .uch information and the responsibility for taxation is the 
province of some state agency such as the Bureau of Public Works in West Virginia 
or the State Department of Rt »^enue in Alabama. In some states ^e.g. West Virginia) 
this information is considered confidential and rhus not available to the researche 
In such cases or in situations where such information was incomplste, the result 
was an under-recording of corporate ownership. 

Secondly, there is the problem of determining actual ownership. In many 
instances, the corporate owner listed on the .x books is really a subsidiary of 
some other corporate enlity. Often these coiporare interlocks are well-known and 
pose no problem since the parent corporation (the real owner) is well-known. In 
other cases such ownership was more difficult to trace. However, such standard ; 
published sources as Standard and Poor's, '" ho Owns Jjhom> or Moody's ve -e used 
to trace these relationships so that most of these relationships were identified. • 

There were fewer problems with individual ownership, although the fra^^mented 
and incomplete nature of public records did pose some irrita.^ts. Often, Khe Ustin 
of individual names in the tax books did not include all owners. Jnstead the name 
of the owner would be followed by an et. al. , indicating that there were other owne - 
In such cases, it was necessary to attribute ownership to che name lit ed, although 
this may have under- reported joint or fami y ownership. There was also a lack of 
unifor^uity in the listing of naires and m'lch misspelling. These instanceb could 
usually be clarified by cross checking addre^^<^ \4\^en divided interests were 
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apparent, the owner listed was treated a© a partial owner and only '"he appropriate 
proportion i)f acreage recorded (e.j;,, In Virginia), 

Kxlenstve lenslng In the mountains also confuses the ownership picture. Sincp . 
active leases are not listed In some books as ownership and in some instances seem 
not to be recorded at all, it was imj Dssible in the context of this study to gain 
an adequate picture of leasing. However, interviews with local tax assessors and 
the county case studies verify the acceleration of leasing activity in several 
sections of Appalachia (e.g. central West Virginia, northern Alabama, southwestern 
Virginia). Based on the land study data, one would expect that an adequate 
survey of leasing (a form of land control) would likely increase the extent of 
absentee corporate control of mineral resources in the region. 

Residence of the Owner 

The determination of residence of the owner was initially made on the basis 
of the address recorded in the tax books. Originally, residence ol the owner was 
to be classified into two categories; local and non-] :)cal.. Local ownership refers 
to an oimer whose residence is in the county in which the property is located. 
Non-local ownership refers to an owner whose residence is outside the county in 
which the property is located. The latter category was further refined to take 
into account non-local ownership with residence within the state. The resultant 
three types of ownership were: in-county, out-of-county/in-state, and out-of-state. 

Residence of owner is important for at least two reasons: a) residence of the 
owner affects the use to which land is put and thus may have very d«ifferent impacts 
on the local community: b) literature on land issues and previous studies in 
Appalachia point to absentee ownership as the \ey problem. As r'or the first ratio- 
nale, studies such as the southeastern Ohio investigation of ownership amply Icmon- 
strate t lat absentee individual owners hold land for different purposes and have 
different interests in the life of the community than do local owners. (Bain, Kline) 
Goldschmict 's classic study of agricultural communities in "California also demon- 
strated what he called the negative impacts of absentee corporate ownership on such 
19 

communities. Studies ownership in Appalachia have either documented or impll^jd 
that absentee ownership is a key factor in determining the impact of ownership 
patterns. 
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Problems In the deteimlnatlon of residence result both from the rpsidential 
categories used and the variations In county record-keeping systat.. For instance, I 
in states like West Virginia, the tax assessor is charged with assessing pro- 
perty and preparing the tax books, while the county sheriff is responsible for I 
sending out the tax bills. As a result, owner addresses may not be available in ' 
the assessor's office, but rather in the sheriff's office. Thus, researchers 
in the assessors office may have difficulty in the Initial identification of resl- • 
dence. In such cases, other sources (e.g., the sheriff's office, state computer 
banks, or county phone books) may be used to identify residence. In the case of 
corporate owners, determination of residence (i.e., corporate address) can be 
made from a variety of available sources. i 

^ As a consequence of the above problem, both the absolute number of parcels 

w coded and the number of acres coded for West Virginia are smaller in relative 

terms than in the other states surveyed. Also, the percent of out-of-county and 
out-of-state holdings appear smaller than it actually is relative to other states. 
This is particularly true of absentee individual ownership. One of the results is 
that Information on such trends as second home development is restricted. 

A second and more general probJem was much easier to deal with. The task „r 
determinins corporate residence was somewhat complicated by two factors: a) the 
fact that many absentee corporate owners have regional offices that are J is ted on 
the tax rolls as their address; and b) the fact that many corporate owners are 
really subsidiaries of lar^^e. corporate entities. In such cases, the address oi 
the parent corporation or nome office was used to determine residence. These 
addresses were ascertained by using standard published sources and info-mation from ' 
appropriate state agencies. 

A final problem was the result of the mannei in which residence was coded. 
The delineation of local resid.-^nc - as in-county led to some dissatisfaction for a 
couple of reai>ons: a) the fact that postal routes often cross county and state lines, 
thus making it difficult to determine whether an address is in-county or ouL-of- 
county; and b) where counties border on other states, an out-of-state address may 
actually be in an adjacent county. In the latter case, the owner's significant 
attachments may be with the county in the adjacent state rather tSan with his/her 
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own state of residence. While we wouLl reconmiend a redefinition of local residence 
for any further study of land ownership to include contiguous counties, researchers 
were advised to adhere to address oS the indicator or residence for purposes of 
this study. 

Total Surface Acres 

Total surface acreage refers to the actual total acres of any parcel of surface 
land falling within our acreage limitations. For most of the parcels such acreages 
were available in the 1978 Land Books. The absence of utility, public and private 
non-profit acreages has already been mentioned. Public acreages were readily 
obtainable from the appropriate federal or state agencies. Utility and private 
non-profit acreages were often not available from other sources.. As a result such 
acreages are un<fe rerecorded or even not available in some counties. 

A couple of other problems related to the determination of total surface acres 
deserve mention. In Kentucky state law does not require the PVA to list the acreage 
owned by each taxpayer on the tax rolls. This acreage information is included on 
each taxpayer's individual files, but these are not open to public inspection. 
Generally, PVA's do include che number of acres on the tax rolls, but in some 
instancei only the surface oi/ner's assessment vill be recorded, but no acreage. 
This practice may result in a skewing of the acreage fur each category of owner 
to the low side. Also, fewer acres may appear to be taxed than is actually the 
case. 

In Vlrgir.ia there was occasionally some problem in determining the acreage of 
surface land, because specific acreages were not listed in the land book. Rather 
such terms as lot, parcel, strip, and hour, .ary uere used with no standard defini- 
tion relative to size. In many cases, howeve , acreage could be determined by 
examination of the county deed books. Where this was not fruitful, acreage 
figures were left blank leading to a slight under-recording of surface acreage. 



This category po.sed the most difficulty for researchers, primarily due to the 
inadequacy of information on county tax rolls. Land use was deemed an integral 
part of the land ownership r tudy because of its close association with ownership. 
It is an indicator of the value of purposes of land ownership as well as an impor- 
tant determinant of the developmental possibilities of the local community. Land 



Land Use 
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use categories V3re designed to correspond to categories thought to be recorded 
in tax booka for purposes of determining taxes. We began with six ca tej^orics oi 
land use, but increased that to eight after dLsrussions with the* citl/cMi roMcarc-l 
at the spring training workshop, The expansion war thon^'JiL lotako In all the 
variations in land use designations likely to be found on the tax records of the 
80 counties. 

a) commercial/industrial ~ refers to land designated as commercial 
and/or industrial for taxation purposes. 

b) agricultural plan - refers to land use designated for purposes of 
taxation as agricultural, where the land is used for pasture or 
other uncultivated purposes. 

c) agricultural prime- refers to land use designated for purposes of 
taxation as agricultural, where the land is used for cultivated crops. 

d) woodland/forest - refers to land use designated as woodland, timber 
or lorests for taxation purposes. 

e) residential - refers to property that is listed for tax purposes as 
residential (on which the owner ruaintains a permanent or part-time 
residence) • 

f) recreational - refers to property whose use is designated as for 
some recreational purposes (e.g., park, ' lerness area). 

g) mineral-under development - refers to land whose use is designated 
for purposes of taxation as mineral and whose minerals are in the 
process of being mined. 

h) minerals not under development - refers to land whose use is designated 
as mineral for purposes of taxation and whose minerals are not currently 
in the process of being mined. 

Field researchers were asked to code for primary use as well as any secondary uses 
so as to account for land with multiple uses (e.g. National Forest f.and) , 

While the land use categories were developed to include most types of land 
use expected in rural Appalachi-, they did not anticipate the inadequacy of land 
use information. Generally spea *ng, land use designations were recorded only 
partially, if at a.U. For example, land us^ information was not available in 
all counties in North Carolina, in part due to the fact that all land is taxed at 
the same rate. It is, therefore, not pecified on some of the tax scrolls. In 
Tennessee land use was listed, but not specifically enough to meet rhe needs of 
the study. Taxation classes in West Virginia and Alabama were broader than the 
use categories on the coding sheet. Tliere is a classification system for real 
property inVirginia that approximates .^ur rntegories, but have not yet been widely 
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utilized in the county land books. As a result of this variation, the adequacy 
of land use data varies not only from county lo county within states, but also 
from state to state. 

Some types of ownership by themselves define use (e.g. mineral ownership 
implies mineral use). la other cases various attemp*-?; were made to determine use. 
In Ncrth Carolina the number of categories was reduced and land use designations 
were made on the basis of ownership, whether the land had a residence on it, etc. 
In Grayson County, Virginia, the Commissioner of Revenue sat down with our field 
researcher and reviewed the approximate uses of the property she had coded. In 
the process he suggested the nt,ed for a new category: "held for speculation." 
Land use information was also gathered from various public agencies like the A)»ri- 
cujLtural Stabilization and Conservation Service, Forest Service, etc. Such infor- 
mation is also available from the local planning districts, but is not parcel 
specific. In sum, the extent of land use data nn the coded parcels wiJ I vary con- 
siderably from county-to-county and state-to-s' 

Total Mineral Acres • 

This category refers to the actual area designated as mineral regardless of 
type of mineral rights owned (e.g., coal, gas, oil). The inclusion of this cate- 
gory was deemed necessary for several reasons. First, the severance of minerals 
from surface land is quite extensive in Appalachia, particularly in the central 
Appalachian coal counties. Secondly, previous studies and the current projections 
for energy development in the region place particular emphasis on the ownership 
patterns evident in mineral rights. Omership in this area is also one of the 
most difficul. types of ownership to keep abreast of, since it is constrr^^ly 
changing, except in a few central Appalachian coal counties with long established 
patterns of concentrated ownership. It was assumed that mineral acreages would 
be readily available from the county tax rolls. However, this uas not always the 
case. 

The aifficulties encountered in determining surface ownership acrr iges were 
also evident in the attempt to enumerate mineral acreages, but there were other 
problems unique to the latter. These problems were due both to the inadequacy of 
county tax rolls and to under-reporting of ownership by coal companies. ">uch 
problems were acute in Kentucky. County tax rolls usually do not include acreage 
figures and assessments for minerals. A few councies did have this hifonn.iLion on 
the rolls, but most did not. Sometimes it was possible to get limited iri (»»'in.u ion 
on coal and other min **al ownership, but systematic tract-by-tract ownership was 
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difficult to determine. To complete this information, it was necessary to copy ^ 

the data separately from computer print-out sheets issued to each county by the . 

State Department of Revenue. It still was not possible to obtain these figures | 

in five of the survey counties. As a result, total mineral acreages for Kentucky 

• i 
are significantly under-recorded in our aggregate ownership analysis. Mineral 

acreagfjR were later obtained for some of these counties and included in the county 

profiles, though not in the aggregate summaries of ownership. 

Efforts by the Kentucky Department of Revenue to assess coal property between 
197^>-78 indicate that some companies may not report accurately their mineral 
acreages. They attempted to determine coal ownership by mailing questionnaires 
to known coal owners, asking th^^m to list the total mineral riglits owned in any 
given county and then to estl.iatc how much of that total acreage contained coal. 
The resulting information was sent out on computer print-cuts to loc<il tax assessors 
to be used in determining how mucli any given company should be taxed. 'Hie incon- j 
sistencies were dramatic in several cases. For example, in Brentliitt County, Falcon 
Coal Company reported that only 1,002 acres of ''*:s 66,928 acres of mineral rights 
in the county contained any coal, 'llius, county records would have shown Falcon 
owning only 1,002 cicres for tax purposes. In Pei ry County, Kentucky River Coal 
Company reported that only 26,272 acres of its 75,011 acres of mineral rights con- 
tained coal. Both of these companies paid taxes on the smaller acreages and had 
not other information been available, the smaller acreage would have appeared to be 
their total ownership. Understandably, tlie state of Kentucky abandoned this effort 
to assess coal ownership in 1978. | 

In Alabama severed mineral rights also often go unrecorded in tlie county tax 
books. When they are recorded, they are usually rot designated as mineral rights. | 
However, these can usually be detected by the low assessment on them, since they 
are so much lower than the assessments on surface land. In tlie other states where 
minerals are significant, mineral rights are usually recorded separately in the 
land book, but the reliability cl the data is open to question. Often tliese mineral 
acreage figures are dependent upon tlie willingness of owners to disclose their 
holdings. As was indicated in the effort of Kentucky to document mineral ownership 
a few years ago, such owners are not noted for their w.llingness to share that 
information. 

Mineral Type 

Mineral type vas included to rako into account the varlatlon.s i iM'al i 

ownership in Appalachia. Tlie categories designated wero coal, gas il, other 
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and combination. The other category was to account for mineral ownership in non- 
coal sections of Appalachia and might include such minerals as ^inc, lead, mien, 
stone, etc. Two problems arise in the determination of mineral type; one from 
the nature of courthouse records, the other from our definitions of ownersliip. 
First, most counties do not record typos of mineral, but rc^cr simply to mino.r.-d 
ownership. Secondly, many of the mineral rights (particularly for oil and gas) arc 
leased rather than owned outright. Though leases constitute a form of ownership, 
it was not possible, given the limitations of this study, to do a thorough study 
of leasing. Also, leases are often either not recorded in the county records or 
are recorded in a source separate from the tax books. 

Land , Building and Mineral Value s 

These categories were designed to ascertain the appraised values of land, 
buildings and minerals owned by any particular owner. This would in turn allow 
UL to get some idea of the relationship between the value of the holding and the 
actual taxes paid on that holding. Once again, the variations in recording systems 
and assessment practices of county tax assessors posed some problems. Tne assump- 
tion that appraised values would be consistently available from the county tax 
books turned out net to be universally true. 

The major prob'em that field researchers confronted was that .-iome records 
included only assessed values, while others listed the appraised value. Voi 
instance, in Alabara the valuation is the assessed value, which is supposedly a 
fixed ratio of the fair market value of the property at its highest and best use, 
that ratio is further complicated by the fact that it depend, on the classification 
of the property into residential, commercial, etc. Tliose classifications were not 
often documented on the tax rolls. Case study interviews inuicate that such 
assessments rosy at times actually be set by the owner of the property. In other 
words, people would simply tell the assessor what their property was to be 
assessed at and this assessment would stay on the books until there was some 
specific reason for changing it (e.g., the property ir sold). If this is the 
case, then the assessments recorded on the tax rolls may not be an accurate re- 
flection of the property's worth. 

In West Virginia the values listed were also assessments rather than .ippr.i i ^..J i 
As in the case of Alabama and any other counties in the study in which assessments 
were recorded, it was necessary to convert the assessed value to an appraised value 



This was done by identifying an assessment to appraisal ratio for each county. White 

this is relatively fixed in most counties and thus easy to document, it was in 

some cases complicated by the flexibility given the local assessor in establishing I 

assessments. For example, in West Virginia each assessor has the power to establish 

J 1 

assessments as long as they fall within 50-100% of the state's periodic appraisals. 
Upon investigation, it was found that some assessors just assess at a percentage 
of "true and actual'' or "market*' value. There was evidently no •:;tandard way 
determining the true value of property. 'W\ws the ratios used to tran.-^Jnte assess- 
ment to appraisals in West Vir|?,inia were approximate. 

was also necessary to convert from assessed to apprjisod vniues In most ol 
the Virginia counties. Ever; though Virginia has enacted a tax law requirin)* 
assessment at 100% fair market value, only two of the survey counties (lUaiui nnd 
Wythe) were in compliance in 19 78. In the remaining counties, iiaation of Ir,nd, 
building and minerals in the land books represents assessed values. In st)nie North 
Carolina counties there was a problem determining whetiier to recorvi <ipp^aised value 
or deferred value. StatP laws allow Cor the option to defer if the property is not 
currently being used at its highest potential use. Appraised >^alues were re orded 
by the researchers so as to maintain consistency and comparability. 

One other problem became evident in documenting the values of land, building 
and mio.p.ral properties. In many counties these values were x\ot recordi»(i separately 
or. the tax rolls. In North Carolina, for instance, land and hulidiny, values w?re 
^ often corbined into one figure for tax purpo5;es. li was iiJi|)os»Jb , in .mu h i-ases, 
for the researchers to distinguisii true land values. Thus, the combined value 
was coded. The result was an ii/:tiai ovcr-estimatioi! of vahu- per a< rc for hmd 
and on under-estimat ion of building values. Tiiis problem was also encounLere<l in 
some counties in Alabama (e.g. Tuscaloosa). 

This concern also arose in some of the coal counties in wiiicl. ndneral and 
land values were not recorded separately. In some West Virg/.i.ia ctonaties, ti:e 
value of surface and minerals are often cor.bined so that there can reallv be lo 
ready determination of mineral value alone and thus no value to sum a^iainst total 
minc^ral acres. While acres were totalled separately as surface or uinorai the 
combined value was coded under surface. Thus tiie t( al surface was < /iT-valued 
and the total mineral under-valued, initially distorting vaiue/acrea>;o computations. 
For fee simple land inBlount County, Alabama tl.e same was tru*: mineral values wore 
not shown as separate from land values. Whi.e minerals were taseti, th^y were listed 
in some cases with the land value. 
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Tax Pai d 

This category was designed to document the total taxes p«?ld on any gi 
property holding, whether land, bui'-'ings or mineral (i.e. taxes on real p 
perty). Caution was exercif d to avoid the inclusion of laxes paid on equ 
and personal property. He. ,r, in a lew instances in was difficult to te 
certainty whether the tax paid included both real and personal proper^y• 
speaking, any problems in coding taxes paid arose from the problems in doc 
tation of owr^ership that have already been discussed. 

In many cases it was in.possible to determine the taxes paid by ulilit 
since they wer( not on the county tax rolls. This was parriculr.rly true wh 
the relevant stzce agencies deemed sucn information confidentiaK IL>lh 
and taxes paid are massing from several Alabama co-jnties. In West Viri»ii;i 
are partial utility acreage figures along with rheir valuation. TIios^* fij; 
were included in corporate totals, but the taxes paid ucrc nov . As a <i.ns 
the t.axet* paid on minerals were not available in soino coiMUies ii: Kent ^ kv 
were the acreages. 

Name» Address, Zip Code of Owner 

The name, address and zip cf^c*e of the owner was recorded directly fro 
tax rolls. The codiig categc fairly self-evident. The categories 

essential for de ermining nhe type anc' reridence of che owners Tlie dii ''i 
discussed in tiiose sections are applicable here (^*.g. dotcninin^ whiether 
address is within or outside a county, establisliing who is the re.il owner 
case of corporate own^rsl ip). The inclusion of zip rodcs will en.iljlc some 
group the owners according to zip codes, t .s establishing ome rosid'Mic*^ 
for non-local owners. 

In conclusion, the coding categories used in tht* survey phast* of : hi» 
will meet the needs of the citizen researchers invoWjd ,is well the oem 
con., ater analysis, ^^len data was missinp., it was t^^orded as .surl . Huwev 
use of other information sources eiiabled us to supplement the data f )und 
county tax rolls. The result is a very adequate survey of ownersnip, ^ ive 
limitations of time, money, au-^ information sources. 
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County Case Studies j 

Whereas the survey phase of the study documented land ownership, use and | 
taxation patterns, the case study phase explored the Impacts that those patterns 
have on local communities. In this phase, 19 counties were selected from the 80 
survey counties for more intensive investigation of the impacts of land ownership ' 
patterns, current and past trends, and local response to those patterns and trends. 
By its very nature the survey phase could not provide the above information since 
it only provides a documentation of ownership at one point in time. Although inter- 
views with county tax assessors at the time of the survey provided some clues as 
to trends in ownership, they were usually limited to the changes evident in the 
tax books* ! 

Within social science research, case studies may serve two distinctive pur- 
poses. If the state of knowledge about the area of investigation is sufficient to j 
elicit well-defined and specific h3rpotheses, then case studies may serve to test 
those hypotheses. However, if the existing state of knowledge is insufficient to 
develop such hypotheses, case studies serve the exploratory purpose of identifying 
the important relationships between variables within some designated social entity 
(e.g., group, community). Our case studies were of the latter type, designed to 
be open-ended and exploratory investigations of the relationship between land 
ownership patterns and other variables on the county level. Selection of those 
variables was informad by the findings of previous studies, other literature 
about Appalachia, and, most importantly, the experiences of local citizens in those 
counties. 

In general, the information that contributed to the case studies was derived ; 
fiom three sources: the land ownership survey, available documents (including 
aggregate socio-economic data), and interviews with selected county residents. 
(See Table 1, nexc page for a presentation of the sources of information utilized | 
for the exploration of particular land related issues.) Interviews were considered 
critical to the elaboration of relationships suggested by the survey and aggregate 
data and the identification of other relationships not readily apparent there. 
Interviewees were chosen on the basis of two general, non-exclusive criteria: 
a) that they occup> a po5^ition in the county or have experience that would indicate 
familiarity with the dominant land o\>mership patterns and related issues (e.g., 
tax assessors, registrars of deeds, county and regional planners, real estate 
agents, etc.); b) that as a group they be representative of the different segments 



TABLE 1 (Continued) 



PRIMARY FACTOR 



C. FISCAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Sources of 
Comity Revenue 



Tax Rates 



POSSIBLE LINKAGE 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



Concentration of 
non-taxed or 
under-taxed land 



Land use, pol id- 
eal and economic 
influence 



Aggregate 



Interview 



Land survey data, Mei..bprs of count.y 
census info., re-*: governing boardi>, 
ports of various ! forest service and 



federal and 
state agencies, 
Census of 
Govts . , pi anni ng 
documents 



TVA representatives, 
commissioners of 
revenue, county 
treasurers . 



Land survey data. Tax assessors, 
state tax laws, members of boards of 
adjustment or equa- 
lization, members of 
tax protest groups, 
representative land 
owners 



tax records, 
company reports, 
local newspapers. 



County Budget 
Al locations 



Tax revenues 
produced , new 
needs created by 
land use. 



County budget. 
Census of Govts « 



County officials, 
local scho<)l bf)ard 
members , teachers , 
students, parents, 
service agency heads, 
members of various 
client groups, etc. 
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of the local population (e.g. property ovmers and non-owiiers, large landowners { 
and small, management/business and labor, etc.) In neither instance were inter- 
viewees chosen at random; thus, they do not represent the local population in | 
other than the manner described above. These general criteria were used in regional 
and state training sessions to help the field researchers prepare a tentative listj 
of the tjrpes of people to be interviewed in their counties. Final selecLion of 
interviewees was left to the field researcher in the case study county. j 

The following examples will illustrate the results of the iraplemention of 
these criteria in several state-. In Kentucky, for example, interviews were con- 
ducted with local government officials, housing officials, state officials, resi- 
dent citizens of the county, labor leaders, mining employees and operators, et. al. 
The North Carolina researchers interviewed long-time local residents, county and 
state service delivery personnel, land development people, policy-makers, and 
major land holders. In West Virginia^ the typ^s of people interviewed were: i 
county officials (especially members of the county commission and the tax a;sessor); 
service agency personnel (including planning and education); and interested, know- 
ledgeable local residents. The same pattern of interviewee selection prevailed 
in the other states. In all caees, interviewers were advised to explain the pur- 
pose of the land study project and the interview to the interviewee. 

The precise questions asked interviewees varied from county to county, since.* 
they were in large part dependent upon the dominant land ovmership patterns and 
land-related issues in any given county. However, certain relationships were to 
be investigated across the counties: economic development, particularly diversi- 
fication and services infrastructure; community development, especially housing, 
environmental quality, and social services; and fiscal development, including 
sources of county revenues, tax rates, and county budget allocations. (Seo Table 1 
for further elaboration of these areas.) Historical questions regarding changes j 
in land tenure were also considered important in all case study counties, since 
such changes are not usually evident from the tax rolls. [ 

Given these considerations, field researchers were provldc»d with a flexible 
checklist of possible relationships for investigation during the initial training 
session. Interviewers were further encouraged to use an open-ended format, con- 
ducive to the exploration of additional relationships that became evident in the 
research process. An example of ♦rhe subjects about which questions were asked is 
provided by the North Carolina task force. Their questions included at least the 
following topics of investigation: employment, land tenure, road construction. 
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TABLE 1 : POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LAND OWNERSHIP AND/OR US E AND PHIMAHY 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH ECONOMIC, COMMUNITY AND FISCAL DEVELOPMENT 



PRIMARY FACTOR 



POSSIBLE LINKAGE 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



A. ECONOMIC 



DEVELOPMENT 



Diversification 



Availability of 
land for ir4dus- 
trial establish- 
ments 



Infrastructure 



Availability of 
land, generation 
of local capital 



Aggregate 



Land survey data 
city/county data 
book, Census of 
Agriculture, 
county business 
patterns, local 
development dis- 
tricts 



Census informa- 
tion. State Dept 
of hwys. , local 
development 
! districts, land 
I survey data 



Inte»^view 



Local businessmen, 
corporate repre- 
sentatives, local 
workers, planners 



Local highway 
engineer, bank 
official:;, members 
of Chambers ol* 
Commerce and plan- 
ning boards, cor- 
porate representa- 
tives 



I 



Labor Force 



Industrial /Agricul- 
tural Productivity 



Availability of 
land for housing 
and industry 



Census informa- 
tion. Labor Dept 
local unemploy- 
ment office, 
annual company 
reports 



Company officials, 
representatives of 
labor, personnel 
of local unemploy- 
ment office, em- 
ployed and unem- 
ployed workers 



Census of Agri- 



Land availability j culture, 
for agriculture I census info 
and industry due 

v^oncentrated 
ownership and 
incompatible use 



e.g. City/ 
county Data 
Book, Census of 
Manufacturing, 
state mining 
statistics, 
planning docu- 
ments 



Local farmers, 
mining company 
officialn, miners 
agricul \Air:\\ <:x- 
t.en:uon agont.s, 
local bur;i ne:;.smon 
and fact.ory mana- 
gers, factory 
workers 
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TABI,E 1 (Continued ) 

PRIMARY FACTO R POSSIBLE LINKAGE SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



B. COMMUNITY 



DEVELOPMENT 



Housing 



Effect of concen- 
trated and non- 
local ownership 
on land availabili- 
ty 



Aggregate 



Interview 



Census Info, 



Local owners, local 



(e.g. ensus of I renter^?, real es- 
ousing), local | tate agents, plan- 
housing authori-! ners, residential 
ties, develop- 
ment districts, 
local newspapers 



developers, mombers 
of housing groups 



Environmental Quality 



Effects of various 
* types of land use 
' on the environment 



; 208 Report, if 

j available, Dept. 

; of Natural Re- 

' sources, strip 

mine permits, 

• envir-onmental 

.* impact state- 

1 ments, local 

i newspapers, 

I occasional ne-vs- 

i letters of en~ 

! vironmental 

. groups 



Dept. of Natural » 
Resources officials ( 
and inspectors, j 
strip mine operators] 
and lessors, resort j 
developers, local 
planners , represen- 
tatives of environ- 
mental groups, citi- 
zens in impact areas 



Public Service 
Agencies 



; Availability of ; Census Info., 
jlanci, tax revenues,; Dept. of Welfare 
-political influence^ Health Dept., 
'and the creation of I Census of Gov- 



: new needs. 



ernments, St' te 
Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Depts ♦ 
of Corr3Ction, 
etc. 



Clients of local 
service agencies, 
users of local 
recreat ional faci- 
lities , representa- 
tives of the various 
service agencies, 
members of welfare 
boards , school 
board members. 



Political and Civic 
Participation 



Political and eco- 
nomic influence of 
j concentrated land 
'ownership or of 
i large land owners 



Census Info. , 
newspapers, 
lists of local j 
Doard members, i 
company profiles 



Cultural Stability/ 
Change 



C'ounty politicians, 
members of civic 
organizations , com- , 
pany representatives^ 
large land holders, 
smax. land holders 
ordinary citizens 



influence of non- 
' local ownership on 
' local attitudes 
land behavior 



Local newspapers 
census info. 



Long term residents, 
relative newcomers, 
minister.; 
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service delivery, role of government, housing, industrial development, agriculture, 
recr itional development, and politics. The aim was to explore what impact, if 
any, land ownership had on any of those indicators. 

The major problem with the Interview technique as a mode of investigation 
seemed to stem from the controversial nature of land ownership and control In 
Appalachia. As a result there was in some areas a reluctance on the part of the 
interviewee to discuss the specifics of land ownership and its impacts in their 
county. This reluctance was expected, since certain people may have very good 
reasons for not being quoted on such a sensitive matter as the ownership and 
control of land. For instance, one respondent in a Kentucky county fearea for 
his job if his views on ownership in the county became known. This reluctance 
varied somewhat from area to area, evidently depending on the history of land 
ownership and the extent of related economic and political control in the county. 
For example, in Virginia there seemed to be greater reticence to discuss the impacts 
of land ownership in the coal counties than in the traditional agricultural counties. 
J In spite of such limitations, there were several outstanding examples of openness 

I in the discussion of such issues in most states. 

While some are reluctant because they fear for their jobs or family, others 
I are reticent for other reasons. In many instance it seemed merely to serve the 

interests of maintaining positions of privilege or protecting the power of major 
landowners. In Tennessee, for instance, local officials were hesitant to discuss 
at any length matters of a controversial nature, and many of the major landowners 
(or th^^ir representatives) were simply uncooperative and distrustful. Thus, many 
such interviews failed to provide as much information on land ownership and its 
impacts as was anticipated. 

Some of the types of reluctance mentioned above can be countered by careful 
selection of interviewers and the patient development of rapport between the inter- 
! viewer and interviewee. The use of local interviewers was sometimes helpful, but 

in cases where they were representatives of citizens' action groups, the reluc- 
tance of certain respondents may have increased. Assuring the anonymity of the 
person interviewed was also at times conducive to greater openness.. Yet, it is 
probable that not every respondent will feel free enough to speak openly, whether 
on or off the record. The selection of respondents representing a broad segment 
of the local community served to insure that most issues would be discussed freely 
by someone. 

I A second source of information for developing county case studies was that 

1 myriad of available documents containing information about the county. Since 

O many of the local field researchers were unfamiliar with the available documents 
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and where they might be located, part of the training sessions was devoted to the 
identification of such supplementary sources. Information was also provided on 
the likely local and regional depositories of land-related materials. Additional 
information was provided by the regional staff (e.g. census information). This 
phase of the case study utilized information from a variety of sources. It in- 
cluded a thorough review of publications covering the history and development of 
the county, analyses of various census information, rigional planning documents 
and other available data. Sources for this information were: local planning dis- 
tricts, comprehensive county plans (where availabe), appropriate state agencies 
(e.g. Department of Employment Security, Department of Miners, Department of 
Education, Department of Agriculture), relevant federal agencies (e.g. National 
Forest Service), censuses, county budgets, local and regional newspapers, etc. 
(For further elaboration of these sources, see Table 1.) The 
major problem with much of this information is that its quality varies greatly 
and it is often out-dated. However, when used with due caution and in combi-- 
nation with other types of information, it becomes a useful resource for analyzing 
the impacts of land ownership on the local level* 

The third source of information comes from the survey phase of the land 
ownership data itself. As indicated earlier, the land ownership survey provides 
the basic documentation of land ownership, use, and taxation patterns in each 
county. Such information serves to orient the case study investigation in the sen 
that the survey identifies dominant patterns of ownership and use and patterns of 
assessment of various types of land. Thus, it helps to define the questions asked 
as well as the people interviewed. In turn, the case study interview findings 
facilitate the interpretation of the survey data by pointing to areas of greatest 
local relevance. The resulting profiles of ownership, use and taxation in the 
county take on added meaning as the context of their development and impacts is 
understood. 

In summary, then, the case study reports utilize the varied data sources 
employed in the study as a whole: the land ownership survey, interviews, and 
available documents. While the interviews are considered the primary component 
of the case study ir^restigations, the three resources in combination provide 
cross-checks against each other and thus give us n fuller picture of land owner- 
ship and its impacts at the county level chan coul.. be provided with either data 
source, taken by itself. In part because they help provide a more wholistic 
understanding of land ownership impacts, the Cdse studies are important components 
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in the development of an uridsrstanding of land ownership at the stale and regional 
levels* 

I Statistical verification of much of the Informatici in the case stucllcH, 

particularly that obtained through the interview process, is not possible, nor was 
that the purpose of the case studies given their exploratory nature. The inter- 
views were not intended to randomly represent the population of those counties. 
Instead they were chosen because they were thought to possess valuable insights 
and/or experience pertaining to the impacts of land ownership in their respective 
counties. While this expectation was not always fulfilled to the extent anti- 
cipated, the interviews as a whole serve to identify, illustrate, and elaborate 
the real and perceived Impacts of land ownership patterns. 

( The case study counties also do not constitute a representative sample or 

all the counties in the survey in the statistical sense of being randomly chosen. 
As discussed earlier, case study counties were chosen with specific purposes In 
mind, one being that the three types of counties be represented among the case 
stuides. This was the case, and thus the county case studies serve to bro;jden 
our insights into land ownership impacts in those types of counties, Wliethcr the? 
f-^ndings in any particular county can be generalized to all counties of that type 

j of to the region as a whole is a matter for later investigation. Exploratory 

case studies such as these do, however, illuminate, identify and elaborate the 

j daily experience of living with particular land ownership patterns, 

! 

t 
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Agfere^gate Soci o-Economic Data | 

For all of the 80 survey counties wc coUected sorio-econonilc data tluiL 
would help us in identifying more specifically the impacts of land ovniershlp 
patterns on individuals in the local community as well as the health of the com- 
munity itself. The collection of such data allowed for the exploration of relatiotj 
sh?ps that might be anticipated on the basis of case studies and previous studies i 
and literature. Information was chosen on the basis of its possible relevance to 
land ownership, use, and taxation patterns as indicated by the above sources and [ 
the various citizen's tas< forces involved in the study. In all, over 100 variables 
were compiled and coded for each of the 80 counties. The data can be grouped into 
four basic categories: land use, economic impacts, community impacts, and fiscal 
impacts (see Table 2). 

Much of this information was provided by the data bank of the App.i Kichian 
Regional Commission: other information came from available sources sucli as the j 
Agricult ural Census , Census of Government . HousinR Census , etc. The information wa' 
collected for county units so as to facilitate the correlations between it and 
and relevant land ownership information. While its quality varies considerably and 
some of it is somewhat dated, it does provide us a means of correlating land 
ownership patterns to various indicators of community and individual well-being. i 
When this analysis is combined with the in-depth insights of the case studies, we ' 
should be able to identify the most significant impacts of land ownership. | 

I 
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Table 2: SUMMARY OF AGGREGATE DATA COLLECTED FOR 80 COUNTIES 



TYPE OF DATA COLLECTED 

Land Use Data 
Known Coal Reserves 
Known Coal Production 
Known Agricultural Data 



SOURCE DATE 

ARC* Atlas 1973 

Ohio River Basin Energy Study 1977 

Census of Agriculture 1974 



^^^onomic Data 
Income Characteristics 
Labor Force Characteristics 
Employment Characteristics 



ARC Data Bank 
ARC Data Bank 
ARC Data Bank 



Banking Deposit Characteristics City County Data Book 



Industry Characteristics 
Agri':ultural Characteristics 



Census of Manufacturing 
Census of Mining 

Census of Selected Service 
Industries 

Census of Agriculture 



1970, 1974 

1970, 1977 

1970, 1977 

i976 

1972 
1972 

1972 

1969, 1974 



Community Data 

Migration and Population 
Characteristics 

Housing Characteristics 

Health Characteristics 

Education Characteristics 



ARC Data Book 

Census of Housing 
ARC Data Bank 
Census of Population 



1970,1975 

1970 
1974 
1970 



Fiscal Data 
County Revenue Sources 
County Budget Expenditures 
Count> Property Taxes 



Census of Governments 
Census of Governments 
Census of Governments 



L977 
1977 
1977 



^Appalachian Regional Commission 
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P rocessing, Verifying ana Analyzing the Data 

The data collection In the previous three phases of the project produced a | 
vast body of material. From the survey of lando^^merp on the tax rolls, data was 
collected on ever 55,000 parcels of land and minerals. Field notes and drafts of | 
twenty case studies amounted to seme 1500 pages. Some 100 socio-economic variables 
were collected on the 80 counties studied. The quantity of material presented a j 
najor task of processing, verifying and analyzing. Below is a summary of the steps 
t.^iken . 

The Survey Data 

The 16 variables on the coding sheet were collected for 55,000 parcels of | 
property giving over 800,000 pieces of information. Using faciiicies .it Appalachia 
State University, this data was keypunched and fed into a computer. Printouts of j 
the inforn^ation were then provided for each county and returned to state coordinator 
for checking and verification. Further research was done at this point on the ownej 
ship and residence of major owners. As described earlier, attempts were made using 
standard financial sources to determine whether a company was independent ir a sub- 
sidiary of a larger firm. If a subi^idiary, the address of the headquarters of th^ 
beneficial owner, rather than the local address that might appear on the tax books 
was used to determine residence. Corrected data was then re-keypunched and re- 1 
f.ntered into the computer for analysis. 

The analysis of the data included: computing the number of owners and percent j 
of sample and county owned for surf.^ce and mineral owners by nature of owner 
(individual, corporate, and public) and by residence of the owner (in-county, out- j 
of-county, out-of-state); ranking the ownars according to size; computing indices 
of concentration (i.e., the distribution of acreage among the owners); caJculatinj; 
the taxes paid per acre for surface, minerals, and buildings; ;malyzing the dis- 
tribution of the taxes paid among owners by nature, residence and size; and sorting 
acr^s and owners by land uses and mineral types. In this process of aggregating 
and analyzing data, a number of new variables were created. In addition to those on 
tlie coding sheet. These are discussed below: 

1. Owners Listing: The first major task in analyzing the data involved the 
fact that one rwner could own a number of parcels, m one county or across counties 
Since ownership rather than parcelization was the problem being studied, these 
parcels and related data had to be "collapsed, i.e. summed by owner. A difficulty 



was the fact that across counties and even within counties, the same ownei 
be referred to In different fashions: e.g. Consolidated Coal or Consol, ai 
computer would list them as separate owners. At the county level attempt; 
made in the corrections process to standardize names of the same owner, 
owner's listing was created, producing 33,000 owners from the original 55 
Across counties or states, however, this "collapsing" process was of 
possible to do on the computer In the time available. Where lists of lar 
are created in the study, e.g. the top 20 owners In a given state it was 
manually to combine various holdings of onw owner and Its subsidiaries, 
-here aggregate calculations were done, Involving such factors as number 
or percent of owners, it was not always possible to romblne holdings of t 
owner, if the owner's nime or title varied. As a result, these Culcalati 
overstate tbe number or owners and understate the degree of concentration 
in a few hands. 

2. Percent of County Owned and Percent Sample Owned; Calculations 
percent of land owned by varloua types of owners and for various uses are 
two ways. The first Involved the percent of the acreage owned in the saw 
second involves the percent this represents of the total county surface o 
on the unit of analysis) of the total surface of the counties surveyed ir 
In each type, or in the wliole sample. !n the case of mineral rights , per 
are given a? the percent of .ninerals in the sample, or as a percent of t\ 
surface (since the total number of mineral acres in a county could not be 
rained). Overall, using the cutoff points earlier a- scribed, the land in 
accounts for 53% of the land in the eighty counties, and "he mineral acrt 
equivalent of 227. of the county's surface. Care Is taken throughout the 
specify which indicator is being used. 

One should recognize, however, that where percentages of a county ai 
these refer only to the acres in the sample examined as a percent of the 
For Instance, when one says that 30% of the land in a county is corporat( 
this refers only to the land in the sample (i.e. above the 20 acres cut- 
percent of the county's total surface. This likely will understa te the ; 
land which actually is corporately owned, due to additional acreage owne( 
poratlons too small to be sampled. 
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3. Concentration Indices: In the study, concentration — the degree to which j 
land is held amongst ^ew owners or dispersed among several o^/ners — has been 
measured in two vays. The simplest index was obtained by dividing the percent of | 
land owned by the top X percent of owners in the sample by the percertu of land 
owned by the bottom X percent of owners in the sample. The higher the index, the | 
greater the concentration; the lower the index, the lower the concentration. 
Generally, this was measured as the ratio of the airjunt of land owned by the top 
25Z of owners in the sample divided by the amount of land owned by the bottom 25% 
of owners in the sample. 

The second more technical index used is the Gini co-efficient, a standard 
measurement for the distribution of income based on the Lorenz curvu. This method 
was developed for measuring concentration of land ownership by Gene Wiinderlich j 
in "Concentration of Land Ownership, ( "Journal of Farm Economics , SL(5), December 
1958, pp. 1887-1893). In his terms, "The area between the Lorenz curve and the j 
line of perfect equality represents the degree of concentration. /Hie Gini ratio 
of concentration is simply the ratio of the area between the Lorenz curve and the i 
line of perfect equality to the total area of the triangle found by the two axes an- 
the line of perfect equality." 

As used, both indices understate the degree of concentration of ownership 
actually present. First, the concentration of ownership can be given only amc ^st 
the owners sampled, not for all oxters in a county (as this information was not 
collected). Secondly, o the aggregate level, it was not always possible to com- 
bine all parcels owned by the same owner, across all counties (though this was 
attempted, as explained above). 

t 

Property Valuations: Values recorded on the tax books were collected for ' 
surface, minerals and buildings. However, as discussed earlier, in some cases, 
depending on state ar i county procedures, these values represent the fall appraised 
value of the property; in other cases, they represent an assessment, or a percentage 
c' the appraised value. Attempts were made to standardize the values by multi- 
plying the assessments by 1/assessment ratio. However, the assessment ratio was 
often arbitrarily or randomly determined by the asoessor; and even where the 
appraisal was supposed to reflect the full value of the property, it often did not. 
Attempts were made in some cases to conform the meaning of the values by using the 
assessment ratio given in the Census of Governments. However, these were only 
available in certain counties. Due to these difficulties, disrussion of taxes Is 
usually based on the bottom line: actual taxes paid per a( re, r.ither than on apprafi h 
O values* 
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4. Taxes/Acre. The Inadequacy of the appraisal as a method of comparison 
meant that new calculations had to be made to obtain a tax/acre figure. The prc- 
blem here arose from the fact that the "tax paid" column on the tax books reflects 
the taxes paid on the sura value of the surface, minerals and buildings. In order 
to determine what proportion of the "taxes paid" could be applied to which com- 
ponent, new calculations had to be made. In order to do so, total valuation in each 
county was divided by total taxes collected in order to get a tax rate for the 
sample in that county.* The rate was then applied to the value of each component: 
surface, mineral, buildings— to determine what proportion of the taxes paid came 
from each category. Those figures were then divided by the total number of surface 
acres, mineral acres or building lots in order to determine the surface tax pei 
acre, mineral tax per mineral acre, or building tax per building lot. 

In the case of mineral taxes, this procedure means that the figure of mineral 
I tax per mineral acre obviously refers only to the value of those mineral acres 

■ which are listed for tax purposes. Where minerals are not listed at all, as is 

often the case, or where their value is reflected in the surface value, as is 
1 sometimes the case in West Virginia, the mineral tax per mineral acre will over- 

estimate the actual tax on the mineral rights. 

i 

6. Percent of Property Taxes Paid; In order to get a yardstick for measuring 
> the proportion of property taxes paid by types of landowners, a measure was needed 

of the total property taxes collected in the county. This figure was not collected, 
j however, in the field work. Therefore, the total property taxes have been taken 

' from the 1977 Census of Governments. The percent of property taxes paid by a 

category of owners (e.g. absentee or corporation, etc.) .s determined by dividing 
the total taxes paid in the survey by that category of owners by the Census of 
Government figure for the total property taxes collected. The measure is crude, 
for two reasons: First, while the survey data provided the total real estate taxes 
(including in some instances, equipment), the Census of Governments figure included 
all property taxes, including some on intangible property. Thus, the figure hore 
must be understood to mean the amount of real estate taxes paid, as a percentage 
of all property taxes paid, nor just real estate taxes, and thus the figure may 
understate the actual tax burden. The second problem, on the other hand, may 



ove 



rstatc the tax burden. While the Census of Governments figure is for 1976-77, 




*The tax rate is an "internal" rate for the sample and may not correspond precisely 
with the tax rate used for actual taxes. 
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the survey data is for two or three years later, depending on the state county, I 
during which time taxes paiJ may have increased. Despite these difficulties, spot 
checks revealed the figure to be close to accurate, except in West Virginia, where' 
the total proi.erty taxes paid changed greatly between 1976-77 and 1978-79 in counties 
where new mineral taxation procedures were applied. To correct this, for the stat^ 
and county profile analysis, in West Virginia the 1978-79 real estate taxes figure 
has been substituted for the Census of Governments data in order to give a more 
accurate estimate of actual tax burden. 



Levels of Analysis » 

Thus computed, the aggregate data was then analyzed on four different levels: j 
by county, by state, by sample (region) and by county type. In each case, the * 
data used represents the sum of the totals for the survey countj.es in that cate- i 
gory, i.e. the total surface acres in West Virginia refers to the total surface I 
acres in the survey counties. 

This procedure needs clarif icaf' a in the case of ''absentee*' ownership. The | 
definition of "absentee" as being out-of-county or out-of-state remains in reference 
to the county, regardless of the unit of analysis. That is, for example, the percen 
of land absentee owned in a particular state still means the percent owned by ovmers 
not residing in the county where holdings are located, rather than the percent not 
residing in the state where the holdings are. 

In certain instances data on the regional level was also analyzed for pre- 
dominantly rural counties, i.e. those with over 50% of the population living in 
non-urban areas. For instance, patterns of housing occupancy are likely to vary 
from rural to urban areas, independently of ownership patterns. Combined with 
counties for which certain ''^ata was not available th^s provided 72 rural counties 
in the sample. 

Types of Counties 

As described in earlier discussions, past studies of land indicate that 
ownership patterns and their impacts may differ by the varying cypes of economic 
activity for which the land is used. ..i.e. the types of land-ba^ed economics that 
exist. As Chapter I suggest..:, three types of land-based economic resources are 
expected to be particularly significant in predicting ownership patterns and 
impacts in Appalachia. These are coal reserves and coal production, agricultural 
or farming, and level of rural tOL.ism and recreation, in order to test these 
M/^" ^^l^^^ionships further, counties were tvoed according to the importance of these 
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land based economies within them. To so do, objective measurements had to be 
found to allow easy classification of counties. Since the argument is that the 
economic importance of land-related industries helps to define how the land is 
owned and used, then the measure had to be independent of ownership characteristics 
or use characteristics. In the case of determining coal types, the level of known 
reserves was used a£ the measure (the level of production was not used ao it does 
not tend to measure the speculc^ve importance of holding coal land for the future). 
In the case of agriculture, the vaJ*. of agriculture sales, as dete'-mined by the 
197^' Census of Agriculture was used. In the case of tour ir.m/recreat ion, such stan- 
dard Indicators are not readily available- However, if the argument that the 
tourism and recreation Industry is associated with ownership and use patterns, 
then one measure of the importance of the industry might be the degree to which 
it is dominant amongst the service industries in l county. Thus, using the Census 
of Selected Service Industrie^, a measure was developed which combined the percent 
of service receipts in hotels, motels, trailer parks, and campgrounds plus the 
percent of service receipts from amusements and recreation industry. While each of 
these indice^tors no doubt could be refined further in the future, they did serve 
the typoiogize the counties under study. The following table details further the 
methods used: 
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Table 3: 
COUNTY TYPE 

Coal Counties 
High Coal 



Medium Coal 



No Coal 

Agricultural 
Counties 

High Agriculture 



Low Agriculture 



Tourism and 
Recreation Counties 
High Tourism 



Low Tourism 



DEFINITIONS OF TYPES OF COUNTIES 



NUMBER 
OF 

COUNTIES 
42 



16 



22 



33 



47 



19 



52 



DEFINITION 



Known coal reserves greater 
than 100 million tons. 



Known coal reserves less than 
100 million but greater than 
zero. 

No known reserves. 



Total value of sales is 
greater than $5 million. 

Total value of sales if 
less than $5 million. 



Percent of service receipts 
in tourism and recreation 
greater than 24.4% 2 

Percent of service receipts 
in tourism and recreation 
less than 24.4% 



SOURCE OF DATA 



Atlas of Environmenta 
and Natural Re sou 
in Appalachian ARC^ 
1977 



Census of Agriculture j 
1974 



Census of Selected 
Service Industries, 
1972 



1. Refers to bifninous and semi-anthracite coal resources remaining in the 
ground as of >nuary 1, 1973. 

2. This includes percent of service receipts in hotels, motels, trailer parks 
and campground plus percent in amusements and recreation. Counties with both 
variables missing were excluded. 
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One should note that these categories are not mutually exclusive, theoretically 
o.- empirically. It Is possible for one county to have a high level of coal reserves 
and high level of agricultural sales. (In practice, however, each economic activity 
has a negative association with the other.) Tlils allows comparative discussion 
within types of counties (e.g. comparing high agriculture to low agriculture 
counties) and amongst types of counties (e.g. comparing high coal areas to high 
agricultural areas). 

Review. Analysis and Utilization of Case Study Data 

The case studies went through a rigorous process of verification and review 
prior to their final inclusion in the state reports and the utilization of t'.ieir 
data in the state and regional reports. As indicated earlier, the case studies 
made use cf information from the land ownership survey, interviews and available 
documents, a combination of data sources that provided considerable opportunity 
for verification. Field notes kept by the local researchers also helped to clarify 
the context of certain information. 

Verification and Review 

Initial drafts of the case studies were written by the local researcher who 
had accepted primary responsibility for doing the interviews and collecting the 
available data for that county. Working in cooperation with their state coordi- 
nators and task forces as well as with additional information provided by the 
regional staff, these researchers constructed a comprehensive account of the major 
impacts of land ownership patterns in their county. Once an initial draft was 
completed, following the general guidelines worked out in earlier training sessions, 
it was forwarded to the state coordinator. The state coordinator then reviewed, 
edited and where necessary, verified information in the case study. At this stage 
additional information not available from local sources were often incorporated 
into the study. Then, the case study was forwarded to the regional staff, where 
it was reviewed for content, format, and comparison to other case study drafts. 
Statistical data in the studies were checked against similar data collected at 
the regional level. Information from Interviews was also checked against other 
sources when possible, although the perceptions revealed in interviews were treated 
as important reflections of local opinion nevertheless. After additional editing 
by the regional staff, the case study was again sent to the state coordinntor with 
corrections, suggestions and any additional information from the regional level. 
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The state coordinator was then responsible, in collaboration with the original 
author, for writing a revised draft of the case study. Once revised, the draft 
was returned to the regional staff for final editing and any additional verificatl 



Utilization of Case Studies 

Case studies were utilized in two distinct ways in the overa''l context o*: the { 
study; as entities unto themselves a;:^d as essential sources of information for ^ 
the state and regional reports. First, the case studies are important, in and of j 
themselves, as comprehensive accounts of the impacts that land ownership and use 
patterns can have on a particular locality. Their issue orientation allows the | 
opportunity to understand these impacts as local residents Sfe them. Thus, the 
case studies are included in their entirety as part of the state reports. The | 
combination of data used provides a unique chance to examine both the objective 
account of these impacts and the reaction of local residents to them. It is at 
the local level where the impacts of ownership, both positive and negative, must 
be lived with. The individual case studies stanc! as documentation of how local 
residents manage to do that. Thus, while an integral part of the focal land studyj 
each case study can be considered by itself. 

The case study research also influenced the state and regional reports in two 
ways: by helping to define the most important issues relating to land ownership and 
then by offering personal confirmation of those impacts on the everyday lives of 
local citizens. First, interviews with local residents and the accumlation of other 
data from local agencies helped identify the problem areas to be dealt with in the | 
discussions of impacts in the state and regional reports. Such information was 
crucial in final decisions about the impacts that deserved extended discussion. . 
These issues were identified through a perusal of all the case studies, with parti-^ 
cular focuR on the issues mentioned in interviews with local residents. 

Once decisions were made as to the most important impact areas (e.g. housing, 
agriculture, economic development, energy developnent) , we returned to the case 
studies for a more ttiOrough investigation. Using techniques akin to content analys 
every interview quote dealing with a particular impact area was elicited from the 
case studies (as was other information not already available at the state or rej^ior 
level). This procedure was repeated for all the impact areas as well as for the 
sections on land ownership and taxation. Once these were compiled, they woro inc<^r 
porated into fhe relevant arguments in the state and regional discussions of l.nnd ! 
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ownership an<} its Impacts. Case study information served to illustrate, '^ontradict, 
or raise questions about data from other sources. The utilization of case study 
information from counties representative of the major types of counties allowed us 
to see more concretely the local manifestations of land ownership patterns and 
their impacts In coal, agricultural and recreational counties. 

Aggregate Data Correlations 

The analysis of the survey data produced a number of land ownership charac- 
teristics in the eighty counties. Case study analyses often suggested socio- 
economic impacts related to land ownership patterns. I*^ order to test these 
relationships on an aggregate level, correlations were tested between the land 
ownership characteristics and certain socio-economic variables for the eighty 
counties « 

Land ownership characteristics were based upon the percent of the county owned 
by varying types of owners (rather than the percent of the sample). Ten land owner- 
ship characteristics were developed (as "independent" variables) to correlate with 
the socio-economic variables ("dependent" variables), to aid in discovering the 
impact of absentee, corporate and government holdings in the counties studied. 
These characteristics were: 

1. Percent of county in corporate ownership. 

2. Percent of county in public (government + private non-profit) 
ownership. 

3. Percent of county in corporate + public ownership. 

4. Percent of county owned by out-of-county by in-state owners. 

5. Percent of county owned by out-of-state owners. 

6. Perceni c^f county owned by non-local owners (A+5). 

7. Percent of county owned by absentee corporate and gov^^rnment owners. 

8. Percent of county owned by absentee + corporate + government owners 
(i.e. all owners coded but local individuals). 

9. Percent of county owned by non-local individuals. 

10. a. Concentration of ownership (percent of land owned by top 25% 
divided by percent owned by bottom 25%). 

b. Concentration of ownership (Gini co-efficient). 

To test the impact of mineral rights, the same variables were developed fwr the 
mineral ownership, (expressed as percent of surface ownership). Where these are 
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used, they are with the qualifier that mineral ownership is somewhat incomplete | 
due to the inadequacy of county records discussed earlier. 

For certain relationships, as shell be seen in the study, the ownership of | 
surface and mineral combined strengthens the effect that each may have by itself. 
This particularly may be tha case where minere.1 rights are severed from surface 
rights. Corporate or absentee control involves . ovniership of surface and 
mineral ownership. To understand this phenomenen bettei, the al ove c narship indicf.s 
were also developed for percent of surface owned plus percent of mineral owned. 
As mineral rights alone, this ''index of resource control" must be used with the 
recognition of limitations ^f mineral rights data. j 

These indicators of ownership patterns in each county were then correlated 
with a number of other socio-economic indicators which had collected for the 80 I 
counties. Emphasis was placed on correlation to land use indicators, economic 
indicators, social indicators, and fiscal (county finance) indicators (see earlier! 
lists). Three correlation measures were computed: Pearson's R, Spearman's ' 
and Kendall's Tau. Of these, only Pearson's R, being one of the most stringent 
tests for determining the relationship between two variables, was used in the ! 
analysis. 

Correlation of the 11 independent variables, for surface, mineral, and mineral 
plus surface with approximately 50 dependent variables by total sample and county 
types produced over 13,000 correlations to be analyzed. Obviously, this was an 
impossible task in the time frame available. Methods had to be developed for 
selecting only the more important relationships. Moreover, recognizing the uncer- 
tainties of this type of analysis in its present scientific state, strong significant 
tests were to be applied. 

In order to select important relationships and Lo test their significance, thJ 
following criteria were used. 

1. The Pearson's R correlation was used only if a) the level of probability 
that the correlation was not random was less than .05 (in most cases, it was less ^ 
than .01) and b) in general, if the strength of the relationship was greater than ' 
.30, As a rule of thumb, relationships in the .300-. ^50 range were considered 
significant but weak, in the .451-. 600 range, strong; and over .600 to be very 
strong. 

2. Isolated correlations, even if significant by the above crLterio were 
not used to draw conclusions. Due to the number of dependent variables usoci, 
relationships were only significant if a pattern could he found amongst the 
various variables. For example, a relationship found for level of oui-ol -count y 
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holdings, out-of-state and the tvo combined would be given more credence than one 
of these alone. 

3. Correlations wer^ only used when they corroborated case study data. The 
dangers of finding significant relationships yet assigning to them arbitrary mean- 
ings are recognized. However, in this study, one should recognize that the corre- 
lations of aggregate data are an integral part of a broader research process. The 
correlations chosen to be used for this report grew out of or supported hypotheses 
and expectations found In the case studies and in other literature on the impacts 
of land ownership. 

With these criteria for selectivity and significance, care is still taken to 
qualify certain findings. In general, these qualifications grow from limitations 
of the data sources (e.g. old census data), or from the Inability to explain certain 
relationships adequately. Despite the qualifiers supplied throughout the 

report, »ie believe that the numerous correlations used are indeed significant in 
their own .ight, and especially in consideration of the limited knowledge in this 
field. 

Wrici^g and Production of the Repor^ 

As bad been atte!npted throughout the research process, area citizens and 
members of the research team were consulted on the final organization of the l»nd 
ownership report. The structure of this report in turn influenced the allocation 
of responsibilities for completing its various parts as well as the stages through 
which the writing process moved. A workshop of research participants and other 
area citizens met in January 1980 to determine the organization of the final report. 
The decision was to divide the report into seven volumiis: one being a comprehensive 
regional report and the other six being state reports, one for each state in the 
study area. The regional report was to include an overview analysis of land owner- 
ship and taxation in the region as well as discussion of the major impact areas. 
The state reports were to include three major components: a summary state report 
documenting land ownership, use and taxation patterns in the state and analyzing 
their impacts in the state and localities in the s tate; case studies of selected 
counties; and county profiles documenting ownership and taxation patterns for each 
survey county in the state. 
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The process by which case studies were produced has f-ilrcady been (IJ.s<Misscd | 
in some detail. As with the case studies, oth^r segments of the report combined 
primary and shared responsibilities with verification and review by other members j 
of the research team and task force members. County Profiles for the 80 counties 
were compiled at the regional level, using computer printouts that summarized the [ 
ownership and taxation characteristics of the counties. Once initial drafts were ' 
completed they were sent to the state coordinators for verification. Questions, 
corrections and suggestions were then returned to the regional staff where final 
drafts of the county profiles were constructed. 

I 

Writing the state report was the primary responsibility of the state coordi- j 
nators, working in cooperation with their respective t?ok forces, other state 
coordinators and the regional staff. The six state coordinators met several times 
with the regional staff to facilitate this process. Once initial drafts of the 
state reports were completed, they were forwarded to the regional staff for editorlJ I 
comment, verification and suggestions at the same time that they were being revicwea 
by people on the state level. After extensive review at the regional level, r'^ 
reports were returned to the state cooruinators for revision into a second draft. 
Once this was done, the report once again went to the regional staff for final 
editing, verification and combining with the case studies and county profiles into 
a state volume. Copies of all state reports were then forwarded to all state 
coordinators for comment and suggestions. 

The regional report was the responsibility of the regional staff, working in 
cooperation with he Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force and the state coordinato >. 
Many of the initial steps in this process have already been discussed (e g. coordi-' 
nation, ^^-elopment of methods of analysis, etc.). After months of accumulating | 
and verifying data, the regional staff was able to utilize information from the ' 
state reports, case studies, land ownership survey data, and other aggregate data 
to develop a thorough overview and analysis at the regional level. Each section of | 
the regional report went through several drafts within the regional staff. Once 
preliminary drafts of the various sections of the report were completed, Lliey wer<» ' 
forwarded to the state coordinators for comment and suggestions prior to writinp, 
a final draft. 
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Methodology of the Land Study 
Footnotes 



1. Janet M. Smith, David Ostendorf, and Mike Schechtman, Who's Mining the 
Farm. Herrln, Illinois; Illinois South Project, Inc., 1978, p. 3. 

2. Ibid, p. 4. 

3. Ibid, p. 5. 

4. Nancy R. Bain, "The Impact of Absentee Land Ovmership in a Rural Area: 

A Case Study in Southeast Ohio," unpublished paper. Department of Geography, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

5. Ralph W. Kline. The Extent anJ Characteristics of Absent ee Land Ownership 
Within a Five County Region "1 Southeastern Ohio. Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Ohio University, December 1977, p. 28. 

6. Jess C. Gilbert and Craig K. Harris, "Corporate Land Ownership and Rural 
Poverty: A Center-Periphery Model Applied to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
Preliminary Draft of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, San Francisco, California, September 1-3, 1978, pp. 20-2 

7. Ibid, p. 21. 

8. Joey Childers, "Harlan County Land Ownership," unpublished paper, Lexington, 
Kentucky, University of Kentucky Appalachian Center, 1978. See also Richard 
Kirby, Kentucky Coal; Owners. Taxes, Profits. Prestonsburg, Kentucky: Appa- 
lachian Volunteers, 1969. 

9. William Gary, Molly Johnson, Meredith Golden and Trip Van Noppcn, The_I_in£act 
of Recreational Development. Durham, N.C.: North Carolina Public Interest 
Research Group, April 1975, p. 5. 

10. Ibid. 

11. See John Gaventa, Ellen Ormond, Bob Thompson, "Coal, Taxation and Tennessee 
Royalists," (Xerox for Vanderbilt University Student Health Coalition, 
August 1971). 

12. Carol Schommer, "A Critique of Virginia's Mineral Taxation Program," prepared 
for Virginia Citizens for Better Reclamation, 1978. 

13. J. Davit t McAteer, Coal Mine Health and Safety; The Case of West Virg inia. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973, pp. 140-80. 

14. Tom Miller, "Who Owns West Virginia?" reprints from the H untington Advertjjej; 
a r.d Herald Dispatch (1974). 

15. A list of these 80 survey counties may be found in Attachment A. 
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Metho. eulogy of the Land Study 

Footnotes 

Page 0 2 

16. See Attachment A for notation of the JL9 case study counties, 

17. Information on nature of ownership and other coding cate^ ries was obtained 
primarily from the 1978 Land (Tax) Books in each county. In certain counties 
in Tennessee and in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, the 1979 tax rolls were used. 

18. Bain, Kline, op. cir. 

19. Walter Goldschmidt, As You Sow: Three Studies in the "Social Consequences of 
Agribusiness. (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1947; Montclair, New Jersey: 
Allanheld, Osmun and Company, 1978). 
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CODING INSTRUCTIONS 
LAND OWNERSHIP STUDY 

State I. D. Col. 

Each state will be assigned a number. Doing this alpha- 
betic. lly, states have been assigned the following r.umbe 

Kentucky-? 
North Carolina-3 
Tennessee-4 
Virginia-^5 
West Virginia-6 

In column 1 enter the number corresponding to the etate 
which the information is being collected. 

County I. D, ^ Col. 



Each county will be assigned a number by the State Coor 
In columns 2-3 enter the number of the county, 01-X. In 
states, the numbers will be from 01-12 except in those s 
where more than twelve counties are included in the surv 

District I. D. — ^^^^ L Col. 

In this colUmn enter the number of the count> tax distri 
which the property is locar:d. If these districts' aren' 
bered, assign numbers to them alphabet.^ cally and so note 
your flel * notes. 

Nature of Land Ownership Col, 

Ownership of the lajid will be divided into four categoric 
individual, corporate, public, or private non-profit. Ij 
column 4 enter one of the following numbers, depending ui 
the type of ownership that is Indicated: 

Indlvldual-1 

Cor'*orate-2 

Pub^ic-3 

Private non-prof it-4 

Public ownership refers to either state, local or federal 
ownership. Private non-profit refers to chrrch, college 
or other such groups. 

Residence of Owner Col. ! 

The owner*'s residence will be divided into three categorj 
in-county, out-of-county/in-state, or out-of-state. In < 
5 enter one of the following numbers, depending upon the 
dence of owner indicated • 

In-county-1 

Out-of-county/ln-fitate-? 
OuL-of-state-3 
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Coding Instructions-Land Ownership Study 
Page # ? 

6* Total Surface Acres Col. 7-11 

In these columns enter the actual total acres listed. List 
all owners over ?50 acres. List non-resident, corporate and 
public over 20 aorrr,. 

?• Land Use Category Col. 12-15 

Use the following categories and code accordingly: (Enter prima 
categories in column 15; secondary use in column i4, etc.) 
Commercial/Industrial-1 
Agriculture plain (e.g., pasture)-2 
Agriculture prime (e.g., crop, rulti vated)-3 
Woodland/Fores t-4 
Residential-5 

Recreational (e.g., park, wilderness area)-6 
Minerals Under-Development-7 

(in the process of being mined) 
Minerals Not Under-Development-8 

Enter the numbers from right to left. If more than one cate* . 

gory applies to a given piece of property, enter the code I 

nurr.t?r for each jse category. If none of these categories ^ 
apply, leave the columns blank. 

8. Total Mineral Acres Col. 16-fi:U . 

List actual acres designated as mineral (Including gas and 
oil). If there is no such designation in your state, leave 
these columns blank. 

9. Mineral Type Col. 21 

Enter in this column the appropriate code nunber corresponding 
to the following mineral types: 

Coal-1 

Gas & Oil-2 j 
Other-3 i 
Combination-4 

If you detect a concentration of a particular other mineral 
(e.g. zinc, lead) in a county, please note this in your field 
notes. If there is no mineral acreage listed, leave this 
column blank. 

10. Appraised Land Value Col. 22-28 

In these columns, enter the appraised land value as recorded 
in your flources. Tf the appraino:* value Is not available, 
enter the assessed value, but be sure to include in your field 
notes the assessment ratio used in the county. Follow this 
same procedure In 3lntlng bul}dlng and mlnerol values. 



ATTACHMENT A 
APPALACHIAN LAND OWNERSHIP STUDY/SdRVEY COUNTIES 



I. 


Alabama 








Blount 
Cherokee 
C\ Ahtime 
Cullman 
Dekalb* 


Etowah 

Fayette 

Jackson 

Lamar 

Marion 


MArshall 

Shelby* 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker* 

Winston 


II. 


Kentucky 








Bell 

Breathitt 

Floyd 

Harlan* 


Johnson 
Knott 
Knox 
Laure^ 


Letcher 
Martin* 
Perry 
Pike * 


III. 


North Carolina 








Alleghany 
Ashe 
Avery 
Burke 


Clay 

Hayvood 

Henderson* 

Jackson 


Madison 
Mitchell 
Swain* 
Watauga* 


IV. 


Tennessee 








Anderson 
Bledsoe 
Cafflob ell* 
Cumberland* 
Fentress 


Hamilton 

Marion 

Morgan 

Rhea 

Roane 


Scott 

Sequatchie 
Van Bur en 
White 


V. 


VirRlnia 








Bland 
Buchanan 
Dickenson 
Grayson* 


Russell 

Scott* 
Ssgrth 


Tazewell 
Washington 
Wise* 
Wythe* 


VI. 


West VlrRlnla 








Braxton 

Jefferson 

Ranavha 

Lincoln* 

Logan* 


McDowell 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mineral 

Mingo* 


Ohio 

Raleigh 

Randolph* 

Summers 

Wayne 



*Case Study Counties 

3^5 



QC 



t 



2 5 



Total 

Surface 

Acres 



7 8 9 10 II 



Land 
Use 



T, 



a 13 14 15 



Total 
Mineral 
Acres 



land 
Value 



Building 
Value 



>6 I y 18 19 20BI|2? 23 242536 27 29 29 30 3 1 32 33 M 35 X 37 36 39 40 4 1 4? 43 4 4 4546 4 7 



Mineral 
Value 



Tax 
Paid 



Name 
of 

Owner 



4649 so 51 52 53 545556 57 58 ^Qfi 



62 . 63 64 6 566 67 6669/0 71 72 r 3 74 75 



Address 

of 
Owner 



t 



Zip 



<^7778 79eC 
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Coding Instructions-Land Ownership Study 
Page # 3 

11. AppralBod building Vuluo Col. 29-35 

Note the actual appraised value of any buildings on the land. 
If no buildings are listed, then leave these columns blank. 
Do not include equipment and personal property. 

12. Appraised Mineral Value Col. 36-42 

Enter the actual appraised value of any minerals (including 
gas and oil). If no minerals are listed, leave these 'columns 
blank. 

13. Actual Tax Paid Col. 43-47 

In these columns, enter the total taxes paid on the 1-and, 
buildings, and minerals. Do not list equipment or personal 
oroperty. If no taxes were paid or if no taxes are recorded, 
leave these columns blank. 

14. Name of Cwner Col. 48-61 

In thouo columns, ontor uu precluoJy und ut.- jr-Jofly «• pooslblo 
the name of the land' a owner. 

15. Address of the Owi-;er Col. 62-75 

As briefly and precisely as posbible, enier the town and state 
in which the owner resides. 

16. Zip Code of the Owner Col. 76-80 

Enter in these columns the zip code of the owner. 
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APPENDIX II 



A SELECTIVE, ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LAND 
OWNERSHIP AND PROPERTY TAXATION. WITH AN EMPHASIS ON APPALACHIA 



by 

Steve Fisher 
Revised July 1980 



Special thanks to Louise Fachilla, John Gaventa, Virginia Groseclose, Mary Hamish, 
and the Highlander Center for help in preparing this bibliography. A preliminary and 
selectively annotated version of this bibliography v;as published in May 1979. 



Abbreviations used in this bibliography: 

AER - Agricultural Economic Report 

AIB - Agriculture Information Bulletin 

ARC - Appalachian Regional Commission 

ERS - Economic Research Service (of the USDA) 

ESCS - Economics, Statistics and Cooperatives Service (of the USDA) 

F - Steve Fisher, ed. A Landless People in a Rural Re gion: A Reader 

on Land Ownership and Property Taxation in Appalachia n New Market, 

TN: Highlander Center, 1979. 
lAAO - International Association of Assessing Officers 
JHP - Johns Hopkins Press 

LJSA - Helen Lewis, Linda Johnson, and Don Askins, eds. Colonialism m 
Modem America: The Appalachian Case . Boone, NC: Appalachian 
Consortium Press, 1978. 

MLW - Mountain Life and Work 

MP - Miscellaneous Publication 

RFF - Resources for the Future 

TRED - Committee on Taxation, Resources, and Economic Development 
TVA - Tennessee Valley Authority 
Univ. • University 

USDA - United S ates Department of Agriculture 

USPS - United States Forest Service 

USGPC - United States Government Printing Office 

VPl - Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

WVU - West Virginia University 
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I. GENERAL WORKS 



A. History 

This section provides only a saopling of the major works related to the historical 
developaent of land ownership patterns in the U.S. Several key works on the history of 
the conservation movement are included, but conservation and environmental texts are 
omitted. Regional and state histories unrelated to Appalachia are not listed- 

Aheme:hy» Ihonas P. Western Lands and the American Revolution - NY: i^pleton-Century, 
1937; reprint ed., NY: Russell § Russell, 1959. Political effects of the trans- 
Appalachian westward movement on the land policies of the British and U.S. governments. 

Abrams, Charles. Revolution in Land . NY: Harper a Brothers, 1939. Interesting histori- 
cal critique of land tenure in the U.S. as a battle between industry and agriculture. 
Concludes that industry won and calls for a program of land nationalization. 

Carstensen, Vernon, ed. The Public Lands: Studies in the History of the Public Domain . 
Madison: Univ. cf Wisconsin Press, 1963. Anthology of historical articles. 

Chandler, Alfred N. Land Title Origins: A Tale of Force and Fraud . NY: Robert Schal- 
kenbach Foundation, 1945. State-by-state account of how "unscrupulous men of great 
politic&l power and influence" initially gained control of the public domain. 

Clawson, Marion. The Bureau of Land Management . NY: Praeger, 1971. Historical treat- 
ment of the major resource bureau in the Dept. oi Interior. 

! Dick, Everett. The Lure of the Land: A Social History of the Public Unds from the Articles 
^ of Confederation to the New Deal . Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1970. Examines 

the human side of the federal process of land distribution. 

Ellis, David M., ed. The Frontier in American Development: Essays in Honor of Paul Wallace 
Gates . Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1969. Essays on the history of public lands 
and land disposal. 

Gates, Paul W. History of Public Und Law Development . Written for the Public Land Law 
Review Coimnission. Wash. DC: USGPO, 1968. Examines the historical development of 
\ present and past public land laws. 

. "Research in thn History of American Land Tenure: A Review Article." Agricul- 

tur^l History 28 (July 1954), 121-26. Informative review of key historical works. 

^ ed. Pu blic Land Poliicies: Manaj^ement and Disposal . NY: Amo, 1979. Focuses 

attention on the major problems of land administration throughout U.S. histu^V. 

Harris, Marshall. Origin of the L p^td Tenure System in the United States . Ames: Iowa 
State College Press, 1953. recuses on the tenure process during the two centuries 
of the Colonial era. 

Hays, Samuel P- Conservation and the Gospel of Efficiency: The Progres sive Conservation 
Moveaent, : >0-1920 > Harvard Historical Monograph No. 40. Cambridge: Harvard Univ- 
Press, 19S9r Standard work which argues that conservation did not develop as a mass 
movement but as a scientific movement led by specialists loyal to professional ideals. 

Hibbard, Benjamin H. A History of the Public Land Policies . NY: Macmillan, 1924; reprint 
ed., Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 196S. Reference work sketching the histori- 
izrnn c^l development and disposition of the public domain. 
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'ise^ John. Our National Park Policy; A Critical History . Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: j 
JHP, 1961; reprint ed., NY: Amo Press, 1979. Contains history of each park and I 
of each Natimal Park Service administration since 1916. 

Josephson« Matthew. The Robber Barrons: The Great American Capitalists, 1861-1901 . 
NY: Harcourt, Brace $ Co., 1934. Includes portraits of "barons" who made 
their fortunes through land control and speculation. 

Livemore^ Shaw. Early American Land Companies: Their Influence on Corporate 

Pevolopaant . NY: Conaonwealth Fund, 1939. Focus on pre- and post-revolutionary 
land companies and their activities. ; 

Moyer, D. David; Harris, Marshall; Q Harmon, Marie B. Land Tenure in the United States : 
Development and Status . AIB-338. Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, June 1969. Examines 
historical origins and trends in land ownership and control. 

Nixon, Edgar B., ed. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Conservation, 1911-1945 . 2 vols. Hyde 
Paric, NY: General Services Administration, 1957; reprint ed., NY: Amo Prers, 1972. \ 
Indexed, annotated collection of the most important presidential correspondence con*-^ 
ceming conservation. Valuable source of conservation history during the New Deal. 

Peffer, E. Louise. The Closing of the Public Domain: Disposal and Reservation Policies , 
1900-50 . Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1951. Relates steps by which the concept 
of public domain has veered from one of land held in escrow pending transfer of i 
title toward one of reservations held in perpetuity in the interest of the 
collective owners, the people of the U.S. 

Penick, Janes L., Jr. Progressive Politics and Conservation: The Ballinger-Pinchot 
Affair . Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1968. Explores 1910 political 
controversy idiich split the conservation movement. 

Petulla, Joseph M. American Environmental History: The Exploitation and Conservation 
of Natural Resources . San Francisco: Boyd 5 Fraser Pub. Co., 1977. History of 
anti- conservationist policy and practice, and a study of the development of .a 
political economy whose chief imperative is growth. 

Puter, S. A. D. in collaboration with Horace Stevens. Looters of the Public Domain, Em- 
bracing a Complete Exposure of the Fraudulent Systems of Acquiring Titles to the ^ 
Public Lands of the United States . Portland, OR, 1908; reprint ed. , NY: Amo, 1972. 
Discloses the techniques used by individuals to defraud the government of public lands. 

Richardson, Elmo R. D^s, Parks S Politics: Resource Development and Preservation in 
the Truman-FiserJiower Era . Lexington: Univ. Pres*; of Kentucky, 1973. Analysis 
of the conservation issues of the 19S0s. | 

. The Politics of Conservation: Crusades and Controversies, I897-19I3 . 

Univ. of California Publications in History, Vol. 70. Berkeley: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1962. On the conservation movement and its role in Western and 
national politics, culminating in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 

Robbins, Roy M. Our Landed Heritage: The Public Domain, 1776-1936 . Princeton: 

Princeton Univ. Press, 1942; reprint ed., Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1962. 
Standard history of federal land policy. 

Rohrbough, Malcolm J. The Land Office Business: The Settlement and Administration of i 
American Public Lands, 1789-18*^7. NY: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. General 




history of federal land policy and its administration by the General Land Office. 
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Sakolski, Aaron M. The Great American Land Bubble; The Amazing St ory of Land-Grabbing. 

Speculations and Booms from Colonial Days to the Present Time . NY: Harper i& Brothers, 
1932. Readable account of how national land ovmership patterns developed. 

Land Tenure and Land Taxation in America. NY: Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 

19S7. Traces the evolution of our present land tenure sy. . and evaluates the prob- 
able effect of various land taxation proposals upon land use end social development. 

Sm.ith, frank E. The Politics of Conservation . NY: Pantheon, 1966. Readable history 
of the conservation movement. 

Smith, Frank E.; Foss, Phillip 0.; Doherty, William T., Jr.; Divorsky, Uonard B., eds. 
Conservation in the United States: A Documentary History . 5 vols. Chelsea House, 
1971. Excerpts of legislation, reports and speeches related to conser\'ation issues. 

Swain, Donald C. Fede ral Conservation Policy. 1921-1933 . Univ. of California Publications 
in Histc •, VoTr76. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1963. Sets the stage for 
the stud^ of conservation policy during the New Deal years. A thorough study which 
covers na onal forests, national parks, reclamation, minerals, and water power. 

Treat. Payson Jackson. The National Land System. 1785-1820 . NY: E. B. Treat Co., 1910; 
reprint ed., NY: Russell 5 Russell, 1967. Detailed analysis of the origins of the 
land system and the ?0-year credit period in the sale of the public domain. 

Wame, William E. The Bureau of Reclamation . NY: Praeger. 1973. History of this 
agency and its projects. 

Watkins, T. H. « Watson. Char js S., Jr. The Land No One Knows: America and the Pu b l ic 
Domain . San Francisco: Sierra Club Books, 1975. Traces the progressive loss of 
our coiBBon land inheritance to private landholdsrs. 

B. Land Ownership 

This section identifies the more significant texts, collections of readings, general 

surveys, and bibliographies concerned with land ownership in Appalachia and the U.S. 
Several works focusing on special topics related to land oWnership are also included. 
Works focising on black and foreign ownership patterns are listed in Part IV-A. No ettort 
is made to list works concerned primarily with conservation, natural resources or land use 
issues. 

Andrews, Richard N. L., ed. Land in America: Co r -modity or Natura l Resource? Lexington, MA: 
Uxington Books, 1979. Essays on the history of land in the U.S., people's perceptions 
and images of land, ownership, and government and the land. Includes a useful 
bibliography (219-39). 

Barlowe, Raleigh. Un a Resource Ec o nomics; The Economics of Real Estate. 3rd ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1978. A leading textbook in the field. 

Bame<, Peter, ed. The People's Und: A Reader on L and Reform in the United States. 
Lnmiaus, PA: Rodale Press. 1975. Excellent collection of articles, studies and 
statements dealing with the issues of land ownership and land use. 

Barnes. Peter § Casalino, Larry. Who Owns the Land? A Primer on Land K^form in the USA. 
Berkeley, CA: Center for Rural Studies, 1972. Summarizes key land issuer, and 
suggests appropriate remedies. 

.^a-ihrens, John 0.; Moyer, D. David; 5 Wur.derlich. Gene. Land Title Recording in the United 
States; A Statistical Summary . State fi local Government Special Studies No. 67. 
Wash. DC: USDA 5 U.S. Dept of Commerce, March 1974. Survey of re?l estate transfer 
procedures. 
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* Bertrand, Alvin L. 8 Corty, Floyd L. , eds* Rural Land Tenure in the United States: A i 
Socio-Econonic Approach to Problems, Programs^ and Trends * Baton Rouge: Louisiana! 
State Univ. Press, 1962. Uses an interdisciplinary approach to pre^ nt the current 
research knowledge in the field of land tenure. I 

Bingha», Edgar. "Appalachia: Underdeveloped, Overdeveloped, or Wrongly Developed?" 
The Virginia Geographer 7 (Fall-Winter 1972), 9-12. Examines the major 
exploiters of the land in Appclachia. | 

Bosselman, Fred; Callies, David; % Banta, John. The Taking Issue: A Study of the Consti - 
tutional Limits of Governmental Authority to Regulate the Use of Privately -Owned j 
Land Without Paying Compensation to the Owners . Wash. DC: Council on Envfronmenta^ 
Quality, 1973. Examines the political and legal history of our Constitutional 
powers affecting land. I 

Boxley, Robert F. Landownership Issues in Rural America , HRS«655. Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, 
April 1977. Broad overview of key issues. 

Branscoroe, Jim. "If Appalachia is to Survive, Land Reform is a Must." Mountain Eagle 

(January 4, 1973). Also in MLW (May 1973), 11-14; Peoples Appalachia 3 (Spring 1973), 
32-33; and F, 24-25. Identifies the major land issues in Appalachia and discusses j 
several reform proposals. 1 

BrowT.ing, Frank. The Vanishing Land: The Corporate Theft of America . NY: Harper 

Colophon Books, 1975. Shows how each year more and more land is given over to ; 
giant banks, manufacturers and insurance companies. 

Burke, Barlowe, Jr. S Wunderlich, Gene, eds. Secrecy and Disclosure of Wealth in Lan d. 
Wash. DC: Farm Foundation in cooperation with USDA, 1978- Examines some of the 
major ethical, legal and economic issues of securing information about who owns 
the land. 

Carruth, Eleanore. "Look Who's Rushing into Real Estate-" Fortune (October 1968), 160-63^ 
Discusses how ITT, Westinghouse and other giant corporations are investing 'in land. 

Center for Rural Affairs. Land Tenure Research Guid e. Walthill, NB, n.d. Learning guide 
to help people ask the right questions of public employees who manage the offices 
where information on land tenure is kept. 

Chisen, Daniel Jack. Up For Grabs: Inquiries into Who Wants What Seattle: Madrona Pubs, 
1977. Examines some of the effects of the private ownership of land and water. j 

Clark, Kike. ''How Can You Buy or Sell the Sky?" Mountain Eagle (June 23. 1977). Also 
Highlander Reports Pamphlet Series No. 7. Discusses the importance of land to | 
^palachia's future. 

Clawson, Marion, America's Land and Its Uses . Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1972. 
Survey of major facts and issues related to land and land policy. 

Clawson, Marion; Held, ^ Bumell; Stoddard, Charles H. Und for the Future . Pub. for 
RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1960. Considers th'^ chan ing uses of land in the U.S., his-: 
torically, at present, and in light of expectations extending to the year 2000. 

••The Corpoiate Rush of 1970. Business Week (August 29, 1970), 72-77. Describes 

how more and more big cc-npanies are moving into real estate development. | 



Duniaan^ D. R*; Switzer, J- F. Q.; ^ Sawyer, 0. M- Bibliography of Rural Land Econoroy 
and Land Ownership, 1900-1957: A Full List of Works Relating to the British Isles 
and Selected Works, from the United States and Western Europe , Cambridge: Dept. 
of Estate Management, Caabridge Univ. , 1958. A useful bibliography . 

Ely, Richard T. and Wehrwein, George S. Land Economics > NY: Macmillan, 1940; reprint 
ed., Msidison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1964. One of the most influential books 
in the history of land econop»ics. 

Fellneth, Robert C. Politics of Land: Ralph Nader*s Study Group Report on Land Use in 
California . NY: Grossman, 1973. Found that 25 landowners hold more than 61% of 
CA*s private land. 

Finger, Bill; Fowler, Gary; § Hughes, Chip, "Special Report on Food, Fuel, and Fiber." 
Southern Exposure 2 (Fall 1974), 145-210. Valuable statistical sununaries. 

Fisher, Steve. "Appalachians as 'Reflskins': The Assault on the Land Continues." 
Mountain Review 4 (April 1979), 4-6. Examines the extent and significance of 
the assault on the land in Appal achia. 

, ed. A Landless People in a Rural Region: A Reader on Land Ownership and 

Property Taxation in Appalachia . New Market, TN: Highlander Center, 1979, In- 
' eludes excerpts from existing land ownership studies along with articles which 
exanine the impact of land ownership patterns on the quality of life in Appalachia. 

I 

' Frey, Thomas. Major Uses of Land in the United States: 1974 . AER-440. Wash, DC: 

ESCS, USDA, November 1979. Summary account of the extent and distribution of land 
j used for crops, pasture and range, forestry, and various special*purpose uses. 

Friedenberg, Daniel M. "America's Land Boom: 1968/* Harper's (May 1968), 25-32. 
Discusses how preferential tax treatment for speculators continues to create 
serious imbalances in land development. 

Fugere, Joseph. "Corporate Invasion in Land Ownership.** A Working Paper. Wash: DC: 
Rural America, 1977. Broad over\iew of maic^ corporate Is^'iowners. 

Gilbert, Jess C. § Harris, Craig K. "Corporate Land Ownership and Rural Poverty: A 
Center-Periphery Model Applied to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan." Unpublished 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society, San 
Francisco, September 1-3, 1978. Examines the relationship between land ownership 
and rural poverty from the perspective of a model of uneven spatial develop Tient. 

Johnson, V. Webster § Barlowe, Raleigh. Land Problems and Policies . NY: McGraw-Hill, 
1954. Text concerned primarily with land problems and policies rather than with the 
theoretical framework of land economics. Includes a useful historical perspective 
of American land policies and sections on agricultural requirements, land tenure 
and land reform. 

Jones, Lindsay, ed. Citizen Participation in Rural Land Use Planning in the Tennessee 
Valley . Nashville, TH: Agricultural Marketing Project, 1979. Good collection of 
essays that considers the problems Appalachians have in attaining access to the 
land planning process. 

"Land." Community Economics . An Occasionn Bulletin of the Center f - Community Economic 
I Development. Cambridge, MA, May 1972. Special issue on land o' e -ship and abuse. 

i 
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••Last Stand to Save the Land." Peoples Appal achia 2 (September-October 1971). 
Dated but important survey of Appalachian land issues. 

Lewis, Douglas G. Corporate Landholdings: An Inquiry into a Data Source . ESCS Staff 
Report NRED 80-S. Wash. DC: ESCS, USDA, March 1980. Examines Securities and Ex- | 
change Comdssion reporting requirements for publicly traded coxporations, aggregatl.s 
the available data, assesses the data source, and suggests means to iaprove the data* 

Uwis, James A. Landovmership in the United States, 1978 . AIB-43S. Wash. DC: ESCS, A, 
April 1980. The data portray a broad picture cf landownership characteristics at the 
national level and show some comparisons of landownership among regions. 

Meyer, Peter. "Land Rush: A Survey of America's Land." Harp er's (January 1979), 4S-60. 

Also in F, 4-19. Informative and up-to-date survey of who owns and controls the land- 

Moyer, D. David. Land Information Systems: An Annotated Bibliography . Wash. DC: 
ESCS, USDA, 1978. Extensive and useful bibliography. 

Moyer, D. David i Daugherty, Arthur B. Landownership in the Northeast United States: /j 
Sourcebook . Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, 1976. Reviews and evaluates the 3 major sources 
of land ownership data for 13 Northeast states. 
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"The New American Land Rush." Time (October 1, 1973), 80+. Examines the dimensions, cius< 
and consequences of the "new land rush" and focuses on some of the powerful individual 
who determine how the U.S* uses the land. j 

Osbom, Williaa C. Paper Plantation: Ralph Nader's Study G roup^ Report on the Pulp and 
Paper Industry in Maine . NY: Grossman, 1974. Reports that 7 absentee corporatior 
own 32% of Maine's 20 million acres. 

Ottoson, Howard W., ed. Land Use Policy and Problems in the United States . Lincoln: 
Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1963. Reviews the course of U.S. land policy. 

"Our Premised Lend." Southern Exposu re 2 (Fall 1974). Excellent collection of* essays 
on land issues in the South and )palachia. i 

! 

The Plow (November 1976). Special issue on }^.nd. 

"Save the Land and People." MLV f (May 1973). Provides a survey of groups working on ^ 
land issues. 

"The Shrinking Siq)ply of Pr ^ate Land.'* U.S. News ^ World Report (February 20, 1978), 
Discusses how state and local governments are buying up land at t^:? rate 
of a million acres a. year. 

Smith, Charles L. A Bibliography on Land Reform in .Rural America , San Francisco: 
Center for Rural Studies, 1974. Over 1,000 references. 

Stone, Christopher D. Should Trees Have Standing? Toward Legal Rights for Natural Obj< t^ 
Lo^ Altos, CA: William Kaufmann, 1974. Attempt to secure our psychological grip on 
our relationship to the land by widening the legal concept of possessors of rights 
to include the land. 

Tinmons, John F. Murray, Willia-n G., eds. Land Problems and Policies , Ames: Iowa 
State College Press, 1950; reprint ed., NY: Amo Press, 1972. Sixteen essays 
concerned with land problems and uses. 
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♦;.S.* Congress. Senate. SubcoB»ittee on Migratory Labor of t.»e Conmiittee on Labor 

Public Welfare. Farwworkers in Rural America. 1971-1972 . Part 2: Who (Vns 

Land? Hearings, 92nd Congress, 1st and Ind sessions. Wash. DC: USGPO, 1972. 

Useftjl collection of statements and posit' on papers on who owns the land. 

JSDK, ERS. Our Land and Water Resources: Current and Pxosnecti ve Supplies and Us 
MP-1290. Wash. DC: USGPO, May 1974. U.S. land si.d wat^'r resources are analy 
a basis for projecting agricultural cropland anrt other land needs to tiie yeai 
Based on 1969 Census data. Includes a useful section on ownership and land t 

••underlich. Gene. Fact s About U.S Land Ownership . AIB-422. Wash. DC: 2SCS, US 
November 1978. ~uiiari res ownership issues and statistics. IHscusses obsta^ 
to getting details about land ownership. 

oung, John A. S Newton, Jan M. Capitalism and Human Obsolescence: Corporate Cor 
versus Individual Survival in Rural America . Montclair, NJ: Allanheld, Osmur 
Has a west coast focus, but includes good chapters on the timber industry, th< 
mining industry and "the farm problem." 

C. r roperty Ta xation • , 
Works coi^cemed specifically with property tax issues related to agricultural 

orest lands are included in Parts IV and V. 

*aron, Henry J. Who Pays the Property Tax: A New View . Wash. DC: Brookings I nj 
197S. Useful overview of arguments for and against the property u.x. Offer: 
suggestions. 

dvisory Conmttee Intergovernmental Relations. Tjie^roEgrtxjrax, in a Changinj 
Environment: Selected State Studies—An Inf ormation Report. M-8;>. Wash. D( 
March 1974. Suamiarizes selected state property tax studies. 

. .ecker, Arthur P., ed. Land and Building Taxes: T heir Effect cn Economic Deve|oj 
Proceedings of a Symposium Sponsored by TRED at the Univ. of Wisconsin, Milw 
1966. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1969. Five case studies. 

Bernard, Michael M. Cons ti t :t ions. Taxation, and Land PoKcy. Lexington, MA: L. 
Books, 1979. Examines the key provisions in all state constitutions and the 
Constitution that pertain to the limits of taxation on land. 

Brandon, Robert M. ; Rowe, Jonathan; S Stanton, TliomiS H. Tax Politics: How Tney 
Y ou Pay and What You Can Do About It . NY: Panth-on, 1976. Excellent and e 
read coverage ?^ the various dimensions of property taxation, along with a d 
on investigating property taxes. Includes a useful bibliographical etsay. 

olby Donald S. 5 Brooks, David B. Mineral Re^^ource Valuati on for Public Policy 
U S. Dept. cf Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1969. Manual for making the type o 
resource valuation commonly required for such pubJic policy proMeriS as mine 

Jaffney, Mason, ed. Extractive Resourc es and Taxatio n. Proceedings of a Sympoji 
Sponsored by TREFT^rthe Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 1964. Madison: Uni 
Wisconsin, 1967. Three major sections-theoretical foundations, economic 
institutions, and policy. 

'Jreever, Barry. Property Taxes: What to Look Por and Where to Find It. Mineral 
GA: Cut Cane Assn., 1973. Useful guide tc researching property taxes. 
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'Holland^ Daniel M., od. The Assessaent of Land Value , Proceedings of a Symposium Spon* 
sored by TRED at the Univ. of Wisconsin^ Milwaukee, 1969. Madison: Univ. of Wis* [ 
consin Press, 1970. Ten essays focusing on issues of site value taxation and the ^ 
problems of assessing land. 

lAAO, ed. Analyzing Assessment Equity . Proceedings of a Syn^osium Conducted by the lAAcI 
Research and Technical Services Department in Cooperation with the Lincoln Institute 
of Land Policy. Chicago, 1977. Techniques for measuring and improving the quality i 
of property tax administration. ( 

Jensen, Jens P. Property Taxation in the United States . Chicago: Univ. of Chicago ^ 
Press, 1931, A classic work which includes a history of property taxation. 

Keene, John. Untaxing Open Space . Prepared for the Council on Environmental Quality. 
Wash. DC: US6P0, 1976. Includes a very useful bibliography on property taxation. 

Keith, John. Property Tax Assessment Practices: A Reference Book for the Assessor, 
Appraisor> Accountant > Attorney and the Student . Monterey Park, CA: Highland 
Pub., 1966. Closest thing to an arsessor's desk manual. 

Lindholm, Richard W. "TVenty-One Land Value Taxation Questions and Answers." American . 
Journal of Economics and Sociology 31 (>^ril 1972), 153-61. Provides a helpful 
explanation of site value taxation. 

, ed. Property Taxation, USA . Proceedings of a Symposium Sponsored by TRED at | 

the Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 1965. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
1%7. Fqcus on business and industry and on special problems. 

Lynn, Arthur D., Jr., ed. The Property Tax and Its Administration . Proceedings of a 
Symposium Sponsored by TRED at the Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 1967. Madison: 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1969. Focus on administrative organization assessment 
procedures and reforms. I 

, ed. Property Taxation, Land Use, and Public Policy . Proceedings of a. Symposium 

Sponsored by TRED at the Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 1973. Madison: Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1976. Provides a current appraisal of, and offers alternatives th< 
property tax. 

Netzer, Dick. The Economics of the Property Tax . Wash. DC: Brookings Institution, 196| 
Major work on the subject, but should be read critically. 

Paul, Diane B. The Politics of the Property Tax . Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, [ 
1975. Urban focus. 

Pechk^an, Joseph and Okner, Benjamin. Who Bears, the Tax Burden ? Wash. DC: Brookings j 
Institution, 1974. Raises a good question but is flawed by the use of existing 
assessments as the data base. 

People Before Property: A Real Estate Primer and Research Guide . Cambridge, MA: Urban 
Planning Aid, 1972. Guide for doing research on individuals and businesses con- 
cerned vfith property. 

Peterson, George E., ed. Property Tax Reform . Wash. DC: Urban Institute, 1973. 
Useful summary of the key issues. 
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Tax Institute of A««rica. The Property Tax: Problems and Potentials Symposium Con - 
ducted by -he Tax Institute of America, November 1966. Princeton, NJ, 1967. 
Dated but useful summary of the key actors and issues. 

iKnA FRS Alternative Sources of Local Tax Revenue in Appalachia. Wash. DC, 1974. 
^Coi^iudt r-trt ^he alteniatives would not greatly chSge the present situation 
in i^palachia. 

II. COAL LAND OWNERSHIP AND COAL PROPERTY TAXATION 

1i::l;1s" Xr^L"^vr:u^^ ownership or property tax patterns in 

ADPalShS >faSy of the studies whidi exist are unpublished and are not m general 
S'rcitSiSn. ^st of the works listed in this section can be found m the library 
collection of the Highlander Research and Education Center. 

Akintola. Jacob; Colyer, Dale; 5 Weber. Wayne. Rural Land Use xn ^^e MononRahela River 
Basin Bulletin 641. Morgantown: WVU Agricultural Experiment Station. 1975. 
fg^'of ?i-co;^ty area in W for trends in land and mineral rights ownership, 
agricultural production and limits to expansion. 

I » 1, r,«, "-nie West Vireinia Tax Structure, the People and Coal: An Analysis for 
Bark^ Gary_ ,o. «. Charleston. WV: Appalachian 

I Sese^n Defense Fund. 1971. Concludes WVs property tax system is one of the 

' most regressive in the nation. 

i RH,.«rd William "West Virginia Wonderland." Appalachian South 1 (Spring 5 Summer 
\ ''"'!%6) J-i^" Also in Ffll (November 1970). 5-11. Examines the relationship 
between corporate control and the tax structure m WV. 

WV tax structure. 

Fineman Howard "Owners of State's Coal Changing as Energy Firms Move In." t-o^i^viUe 
^^rSr-jQ^maM ^cember 18. 1977). Lists top 25 owners of coal acreage m KY. 

Frazier. Jack. We.t Virginia Green . Parti. Huntington. WV: Solar Age Pres.. 1976. 

Lists top 50 corporations in WV and their acreage. 

_ £ ir. rt^ntrai An achia " Reuort for the Senate 

"-'-'"^SicoritJrrtLl™: .""^ auorf"! TL- t?u*r... Mountains. Inc. 

I^ST "fs. piSrisSed in F. 76-80. Surveys land ownership and .oai taxafon 

studies in KY, HI, VA, and WV. 

"-^^ rn.^i^"ii? sc't. c':sn;o:!ir;r,s"n^uJt;"H:dn 

'^rTi'Z t'^^^l s ™ coal counties exposing vast underassessment of coal 
reserves and corporate concentration in the coalfields. 

O !!;;^^»chI^Uoi;out l (Sctober 1969), 19-27. One of the f.rst exposes of 
PRir undertaxatlon of coal reserves in eastern KY. 



'LeistritZt Larry S Voelker, Stanley. "Coal Resource Ownership: Patterns, Problems 

atid Suggested SolutiMS." Natural Resources Journal 15 (October 1975). Dis- I 
cusses ownership patterns and examines alternatives. ■ 

Lincoln Citizens for Tax Reform. ''Who Owns Linc'>ln County?'* Pamphlet, Griff ithsville, I 
WV, 1978. Also in P, 104-05. Citizen pamphlet on ownership and taxation and their t 
effects on local services* 

McAteer» J. Davitt. Coal Mine Health and Safety: The Case of West Virginia . NY: j 
Praeger, 1973. One of the first studies of WV ownership. Provides figures 
for 14 major coal*-producing counties. 

McDonald^ E. Dandridge § Kalis, Peter J. "Public Schools and Assessment of Mineral 

Reserves for Tax Purposes." ARDF Public Interest Report No. 10 . Charleston, WV: 
Appalachian Research and Defense Fund, 1973. Discovers substantial under*- 
assessment of mineral property in 4 WV counties. 

McDowell County Committee for Fair Taxation. Who Owns McDowell County? Welch, WV, 1980. 
Citizen pamphlet on ownership and taxation and their effects on local services. 

Miller, Tom D. Who Owns West Virginia? Huntington, WV: The Huntington Publishing 

Co., 1975. County- by- county summaries. I 

Millstone, James C. "East Kentucky Coal Makes Profits for Owners, Not Region.*^ In 

Appal achia in the Sixties . Ed. by David Walls § John Stephenson. Lexington: j 
Univ. Press of Kentucky, 1972. Examines how coal owners don't pay their fair ! 
share of taxes. 

"Ownership vs. Stewardship of Land in Nine Counties of Southern West Virginia." Pamphlet i 
Catholic Diocese of Wheeling, WV, n.d. Review of ownership and poverty patterns 
with theological' and economic arguments about the impact of land concentration. 

Privratsky, Bruce 5 Randolph, Jane. "Coal Taxes in Southwest Virginia." Unpublished 

report for the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations from the Concerned 
Citizens for Fair Taxes, 1973. Document? major inequities in the tax structure. | 

Ridgeway, James. The Last Play: The Struggle to Monopolize the World's Energy Resources . 
NY: Button, 1973. Includes a discussion of coal ownership in Appalachia and a j 
profile of major e'^ergy companies. | 

Schommer, Carol. "A Critique of Virginia's Mineral Taxation Program." Unpublished study 
prepared for consideration by Virginia's Dept. of Taxation and the House of Delegatej 
Finance Committee from Virginia Citizens fur Better Reclamation (VCBR), 1978 Also ' 
in F, 95-103. Coal tax assessments and land ownership in 7 VA coal countie.^. 

Scroggins, James § Tudor, Dean. "Report on Mineral Taxation in Tennessee." Unpublished 
report prepared for the Vanderbilt Student Health Coalition, 1973. Examines 
methods anc results of mineral taxation in TN. 




Shamsudin, Mohd. Noor Bin § Colyer, Dale. Mineral Rights and Property Taxation in Wes t 
Virginia . R. M. No. 74. Morgantown: Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station, 
WVu7 July 1579. Examines the reappraisal program in WV and concludes that per acre 
taxes are still too low. 33f) 

Walls, Davids.; Billings, Dwight B,; Payne, Mary P.; § Childers, Joe F., Jr. "Coal Land 
and Mineral Ownership." Chapter 6 of A Baseline Assessment of Coal Industry Structu: 
in the ORBES Region . Prepared for Ohio River Basin Energy Study Region (ORBES) . 

Wash. DC: Office of Research and Development, U.S. Envirorunental Protect;ior. Agency, 
1979. One of the most recent and comprehensive surveys of land ownership studies. 
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Wells, John C, Jr. "Poverty Amidst Riches: Why People Are Poor in Appalachia." 

Ph.D. dissertation, Rutgers Univ., 1977. See especially pp. 153-98. Excellent 
review of ownership studies throughout the region. 

B. iDact Studies: The Social, Political. Economic, and Environmental Effects of Coal 
La nd Ownership and Property Taxation Patterns in Appalachia . 

Land ownership and taxation patterns aff'jct every facet of life m Appalachia, yet 

there are few studies which address this question in a comprehensive manner. The studies 
listed below were selected to illustrate the various impact areas. No attempt is made to 
provide exhaustive coverage for any one area. Several studies which trace the evolution 
of coal land ownership patterns are included in this section. 

Appalachian Research and Defense Fund. Coal Government of Appalachia . Charleston, WV, 

1972. Documents the overwhelming political and economic influence of the coal 
industry in WV. 

Amett, Douglas 0. "Eastern Kentucky: The Politics of Dependency and Underdevelopment." 
Ph.D. dissertation, Duke Univ., 1978. Examines the dependency which results from 
corporate control. 

Balliet Lee "A Pleasing Tho' Dreadful Sight": Social and Economic Imp acts of Coal Pro- 
duction in the Eastern Coalfield s. Prepared for the Office of Technology Assessment, 
1978: Case studies of 6 counties impacted by coal production. Identifies absentee 
corporate ownership as a principal cause of underdevelopment. 

■ Barkan. Barry « Baldwin, Llo/d R. "Picking Poverty's Pocket." MLW (September 1970). 

4-9, 19-21. Impact of absentee ownership in southwest VA. 

Bethell. Thomas. The Hurricane Creek Massacre . NY: Perennial Library, 1972. Inquiry 
into a coal nine explosion that illustrates the influence of the coal industry on 
federal and state coal safety policy. 

Bethell. Thomas 5 McAteer. J. Davitt. "The Pittston Mentality: Manslaughter on Buffalo 
Creek." W ashington Monthly (May 1972), 19-28. Also in LJfiA, 2S9-7S. Documents 

■ how the negligence and indifference of one of Appalachians largest coal companies 
led to the Buffalo Creek disaster which killed over 100 local residents. 

Caudill, Harry. My Und Is Dying . NY: Dutton. 1971. Documents the devastation of 
the /^palachian mountains by strip miners and corporate feudalism, 

i . Night Comes to the Cumberia n dy.: A Biography of a Depressed Area. Boston: 

' Atlantic Monthly Piess. 1962. The'story of how the people of the eastern KY 

coalfields have suffered ujider absentee ownership. 

Charles River Associates, Inc. Th e Economic I m pact of Public Policy on the Appalachian 
Coal Ind ustry and the Regional Econom y. 3 vols. Prepared for the \RC. Wash. UL. 

1973. Profiles the Appalachian coal industry and examines its impact on the region. 

Coal Company Monitoring Project. " ... in the mines, in the mi nes, in the Blue Diamond 
Mines. . ." . Knoxville. 1979. Study of one coal company's impact on several 
KY and TN coi?munities. 

Dials, George 5 Moore. Elizabeth C "The Cost of Coal: We Can Afford to Do Better.'' 
Appalachia 8 (October-November 1974). 1-29. Reprinted from Environment (September 
1974) . Examines the environmental and human costs of coal mining and ».hows that 
such costs need not occur. 
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'Diehl, Richard* "Appalachians Energy Elite: A Wing of Imperialism." Peoples Appalachia 
1 (March 1970), 2-3* Conaents on how the Energy Elite has come to dominate not j 
only the Appalachian, but also the American, political and social system* 

* "How International Energy Elite Rules*" P eoples Appalachia 1 (^ril-May 1970i 

I, 7-12. Examines how the Energy Elite is organized and rules in ^palachia* ' 

Dix, Keith* "Appalachia: Third World Pillage*" Peoples Appalachia 1 (August-September! 
1970), 9- J 3* Compares the absentee exploitation of Appalachia with that in Third | 
World, nonsocialist, underdeveloped countries* 

. "The West Virginia Economy: Notes for a Radical Base Study*" Peoples 

Appalachia 1 (^ril-May 1970), 3-7* Brief historical survey of WV*s role as a 
resource supplier to the rest of the nation, and an analysis of the changing 
structur*^ of WV's economy in the post World War II period. 

Drake, Richard* "Documents Relating to the Broad Form Deed/' Appalachian Notes 2:1 (1974), 
1-6* The broad form deed was the document used by coal speculators to acquire exteij 
sive mineral rigjits in the late 1800s and early 1900s. I 

Egerton, John* "The King Coal Good Times Blues." New Tiroes (February 2, 1978), 26-34* « 
Shows how the quality of life in the coalfields ha:, lot improved significantly j 
for many residents despite the recent coal boom. 

Eller, Ronald D. "The Coal Barons of the Appalachian South, 1880-1930." Appalachian | 
Journal 4 (Spring-Summer 1977), 195-207. Examines the social attitudes of coal 
owners ^operators in the Appalachian coalfields. 

, "Industrialization and Social Change in Appalachia: A Look at the Static 

Image, 1880-1930*" In LJ5A, 36-46. Explains how the persistent poverty of 
/^palachia has resulted from the particular kind of indus»:rialization that unfolded «■ 
in the coalfields from 1880 to 1930. i 

Gaventa, John. "The Amax Record Elsewhere." A study prepared for the Concerned Citizens 
of Piney by Save Our Cumberland Mountains (SOCM), 1976 (Unpublished). Details 
effects of Amax Coal Coirpany*?? actions in states where it mines coal. ' 

, "Land Ownership and Coal Productivity." In Helen M. Lewis et al- Coal j 

Productivity and Comaunity: The Ing)act of the National Energy P l an in the Easteim ; 
Coalfields * Prepared for the Dept. of Energy, 1978. Also in F,* 108-18. Examines 
the effect of ownership on what coal should be mined by whom and on social '^nd 
economic conditions in coal connunities. 

. Power and Power lessness: Quiescence and Rebellion in an Appalachian Valley . 

Oxford: Clarendon Press; Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1980. Examines power 
relationships in Middlosboro, KY, and surrounding rural areas. 

Hardt, Jerry* Harlan County Flood Report . Corbin, KY: Appal achia-Science in the Publi< 
Interest, 1978. Offers evidence that recent flooding was aggravated by strip mininj 

Harlan Miners Speak: Report on Terroiism in the Kentucky Coal Fields * Prepared by menbf~< 
of the National Committee ic * the Defense of Political Prisoners. NY: Harccurt, Bi c 
1932; reprint ed*, NY: DaCapo^, 1970. Includes a chapter on "Who Owns the Mines. De- 
scribes the power and influence of the coal industry in the late 1920s and oarly 1930s 
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larVey. Curtis et al. Coal and the Social Scienc es: A Bibliographical Guide to the 
Literature . LexingtwT: Social Science/Technology Development Group, Univ. of 
Kentucky, 1979. Up-to-date and useful bibliographical source. 

•Housing Crisis in the Coalfields." United Mine Workers Journal (February 16-29. 1976). 
Series of articles which demonstrate the impact of absentee ovmership and corporate 
control on housing in the coalfields. 

•Housing in Appalachia.^^ Part I. MLW (January 1979) and Part II, MLW (February 1979), 
20-27. Good survey of housing problems in the coalfields. 

Caufman. Paul. "Poor Rich West Virginia." New Republic (December 2, 1972). 12-15. Also 
in F. 126-28. Illustrates the effect of absentee ownership in WV on the tax 
structure and the people. 

Landy Marc K. The Politics of Environmental Reform: Con trolling Kentucky Strip Mining. 
Baltimore: JHP, 1976. Illustrates the continuing influence of the coal industry 
in state politics. 

Lewis He'-n M. Coal Productivity and Community: The Impact of the Nation al Energy Plan 
In th; Ea;te m Coalfie lds. Prepared to f the Dept. of Energy. 1978. Anticipates the 
effects of increasing coal production on communities in the eastern coalfields and 
tries to determine the relationship between social i^P^c^^ on community and coal 
miner productivity. Includes commi'iiity studies from KY. WV. OH. VA. and al. 

i^wis Helen M • Johnson. Linda; 5 Askins, Don. eds. Colonialism i n Modem America: The 
kZ lZhim Cas^ Boone, NC: Appalachian Consortium Press, 1978. Excel ent collec- 
tiS^ of articles documenting the effects of outside corporate control of Appalachia. 

Lewis, Helen M.; Kobak, Sue E.; 5 Johnson. Linda. "Family. Religion Colonialism in 
Central Appalachia or Bury My Rifle at Big Stone Gap." In LJ5A. 113-39. Examines 
the iJlpac? of absentee ownership and control on family and religion m Appalachia. 

McAteer. J. Davitt. "You Can't Buy Safety At the Company Store " Washington Monthly 
(Nivember 1972). 7-19. Compares U.S. coal health and safety PJ^^.^f ^.^^f 
in other countries and concludes that corporate ownership in the U.S. is a primary 
cause of our dismal health and safety record. 

Maguire. Kevin. "King Coal in Greene County. Pa.: A Case Study of Domestic Dependency 
in Appalachia." n.d. (Unpublished). Demonstrates how the dominance of a local 
.oal industry by outside forces has led to poverty, inequality, and dependency. 

Muiin. Robert F. The Coal Industry in America: A Bibliography and Guide to Studies. 
Morgantown: WVU Library. 1977. Useful introduction to the literature. 

Murphy, -momas. "The Investment Nobody Knows About." Dun's Review (April l^^S). 

40-43, 131-32. Discusses the profits from coal royalties that come from leading 
mineral -riv'.h lands to mining companies, 

Murray, Francis X. Where We Agree: Report of the National Coal P o licy Project. 2 vols. 
Boulder, CO: Westview PrSss. 1978. Discusses problems associated with the coal 
industry and offers recommendations. 

National .Sacrifi ce Area: Persons L Winp in Thi; ^rea Do So At Their Own Risk. 
—"Appalachian Alliance. 1979. Information on the impact of absentee ownership 




on taxation, housing, and health. 
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*Noyes, R.» ed. Coal Resources. Characteristics and Ownership in the USA . Park Ridge, NJ* 
Noyes Data Corporation, 1978. Useful statistical source. j 

"Ralph Nader Letter." In LJ§A, 71-83. Also in F, 119-25. Letter written by Nader in 

1973 to the Chairman cf the Board of the London-based American Association, Ltd. j 
detailing the exploitive nature of the Association's absentee control of 50,000 I 
acres in the Appalachian coalfields. 

Seltzer. Curtis I. "The United Mine Workers of America and the Coal Operators: The Poli| - 
ical Economy of Coal in Appalachia." Ph.D. dissertation. Columbia Univ., 1978. De- 
scribes and assesses the impact of coal development on the people and resources of 
the i^palachian coalfields. | 

Shackelford, Laurel 5 Weinberg, Bill. Our Appalachia: An Oral History . NY: Hill § Wang, 
1977. Includes a section on John Mayo, who, by 1910, had spent over 20 years buying 
mineral rights and selling them to absentee corporations and other speculators. 

Simon, Richard M. "The Labor Process and Uneven Development in the Appalachian Coalfield .» 
Forthcoming in the International Journal of Urban and Regional Research . Focuses ot\ 
WV in an effort to develop a model of regional underdevelopment. 

Smith, Janet M.; Ostendorf, David; a Schechtman, Mike. Who's Mining the Farm? Herrin,Il| 
Illinois South Project. 1978. Though outside /^palachia, this study provides an 
excellent example of the inpact of coal land ownership on agricultural communities. _ 

Sobek, Andrew A. 5 Streib, Donald. A Selective Bibliography of Surfa ce Coal Mining and ! 
Reclamation Literature . Vol. 1: Eastern Coal Province. Prepared for the U.S. Dept. 
of Energy as a part of the Argonne Land Reclamation Program. Springfield, VA: 
National Technical Information Service, 1977. One of the most recent surveys of 
this literature. 

Tompkins, Dorothy Campbell. St rip Mining for Coal . Berkeley: Institute of Governmental 
Studies, Univ. of California, 1973. Bibliography. 

U.S. President's Commission on Coal. The American Coal Miner: A Repor t on Community anc 
Living Conditions in the Coalfields . Wash. DC: USGPO, 1980. Principal volume of t) 
Commission's report. Downplays the impact of absentee co. rate ownership. 

Walls, David. "Central Appalachia in Advanced Capitalism: Its Coal Industry Structure ; 
and Coal Operator Associations." Ph.D. dissertation, Univ. of Kentucky, 1978. 
Provides an important theoretical perspective along with useful information on 
the coal industry. 

Walls, David; Billings, Dwight; Payne, Mary; 5 Childers, Joe. A Baseline Assessment of 
Coal Industry Structure in the Ohio River Basin Energy Study Regi on. Wash. DC: 
Office of Research and Development, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 1979. 
Includes detailed information on coal production and employment by county, coal land 
and mineral ownership and projections of coal development. 

Waller, Jack. "Appalachia: America's Mineral Colony." Vantage Point, No. 2 (circa 1974) 
Also in LJ5A, 47-55. Describes the various effects of outside ownership. 

Williams, John A. West Virginia and the Captains of Industry . Morgantown: WVU Library, 
1976. Discusses WV history from 1880 to 1913 in terms of 4 corporate leadcri, who 
were instrumental in developing and maintaining a "colonial political economy" in 
^ that state. 
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Wright, Warren. "The Big Steal." In UfiA, 161-75. Study of legal maneuvers through 
which companies obtained control of east KY land. 

Young, Robert A. Stepko, George, Jr. Ownership and Land Use Constrain ts Upon the 
Recoverability of Coal: A Methodology and Tes t Case. Morgantown, WVU, 1975. 
User Monongalia Co., WV as a study area. 

III. RECREATION LAND OWNERSHIP AND SECOND HO J: DUVELOPMl-NT 

Alanen, A. R. § Smith, K. E. "Growth Versus No-Growth Issues, with an American Appalachian 
Perspective." Tijdschrift voor Economische en Sociale Geografie 68:1 (1977), 30-42. 
Pinpoints sources of growth and no-growth sentiments in Pocahontas, WV, with 
specific reference to recreationa development. 

1 Allan Us lie; Kudar, Beryl; Oakes. Sarah L. Promised Lands . Vol. 1: Subdivisions in 
Deserts and Mountains . NY: INFORM, 1976. Includes chapters on the land sub- 
division industry and on the impact of subdivisions on the mountain environment. 

I American Society of Planning Officials. Recreational Lot and Se cond Home Development: 

A Manual for Reviewing Impacts . Wash. DC: Council on Environmental Quality, 
j 1976. Handbook for government officials and planners. 

. Subdividing Rural America: Impacts of Recreation al Lot and_Second_ Home Devclop- 

, i^t . Wash. DC: USGPO, 1976. Concludes there is a potential for sijiniticant adver.se 

I impacts from recreational and second home developments. Useful bihIioRraphy (127-34). 

A ppalachian Business Review 2 (Fall 1973). Issue devoted to industrial location and 
I recreation in western NC. 

ARC. Stat e and Regional Development Plans in Apialachia . Wash. OC, 1968. Describes 
the Appalachian Highland region as having "its greatest potential as a recreation, 
i tourism and resource area. . • ." 

Bingham, Edgar. "The Impact of Recreationa] Development on Pioneer Life Styles 'n Southern 
Appalachia." Proceedings of the Pioneer America Society , (1973) 59-68. Also in 
LJfiA, 57-69. Examines the effect of recreational development on Appalachian colture 
I and suggests possible approaches for preserving the ci«lture. 

Binkley, Clark li Vale School of Forestry Environmental Studies, ^stimatin^ Recreation 
Benefits: A Cr itical Review and Bibliography . Hxchanue Bibliography 1219. 
i Monticello, IL: Council of Planning Librarians, 1 ebruary 1977. Concern is with 

quantifying the dollar value individuals ascribe to a new or expanded facility. 

I Bird. Ronald Inman, Buis T. Incom e Opportunities for Rural l-amAJ ics jVoni Outdoor 

Recreation Enterprises . P£R^. Wash. DC: ERS, UShA. 1%5. Argues that many low 
income areas can benefit from recreaLional development. 

'' Bosselman, Fred P. In the Wake of the Tourist: Managin g Spo^cialJlL^JtH^ilL '^^fiht Countries .. 
Wash. DC: Conservation Foundation, 1978 Examines many facets of tourism and its 
impact on environmentally sensitive areas in eight countries. 

I Bosselman. Fred P. § Callies, David. Tlie Quiet Revolut ion in Land Use Control. Prepared 
for the Council on Environmental Quality. Wash. DC: USGI'O. 1971. Useful discussion 
j of recreational land use control. 
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Branscone, Jim § Matthews. Peggy. "Selling the Mountains." Southern Exposure 2 i 
(Fall 1974), 122-29. Also in F, 144-51. Presents the case against recreational | 
and second home development. 

Brewater. Lawrence F. Suiamer Migrations of Low Country Planters . Durham: Duke Univ. 
Press, 1947; reprint ed., NY: AMS Press, 1970. Study of some of the first 
Appalachian tourists in the early 1800s. 

Brown, Richard N. , Jr. Economic Impact of Second-Home Communities: A Case Study of I 
Lake Latanka. Pa . ERS-452. Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, 1970. Analysis of the economic 
iapacts generated by one of many second-home communities in the Northeast. j 

Carey, Omer L. "The Economics of Recreation: Progress and Problems." Western Economics 
Journal 3 (Spring 196S), 172-81. Examines the various approaches to evaluating the 
economic benefits of recreation. j 

Gary, William; Johnson, Molly; Golden, Meredith; § Van Noppen, Trip. The Impact of 

Recreational Development. A Study of Land Ownership, Re.creational Develop ment and 
Local Land Use Planning in the North Carolina Mountain Region . Durham: North 
Carolina Public Interest Re-sarch Group, 1975. Ownership patterns in 10 NC 
mountain counties. 

Chen, David Y. T he Seasonal Tourist Accommodation Industry in Wester n North Carolina: A 
Report to Resort Owners/Operators . Greensboro: North Carolina A 6 T State Univ., . 
1976. Report on the status of the resort industry in western NC. | 

Clawson, Marion a Knetsch, Jack L. Economics of Outdoor Recreation . Pub. for RFF. ^ 

Baltimore: JHP, 1967. Examines the economic and social aspects of outdoor . 
recreation. 

Coppock, J. T. , ed. Second Homes: Curse or Blessing? Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1977. j 

Offers an international perspective. I 

Comett, Judy. "A Preliminary Bibliography of Materials Relating to Recreation md Seconr* 
Hone Development in the Southern Appalachians." Prepared for the Research and Publij 
Policy Committee of the Appalachian Studies Conference, 1979 (Unpublished). A usefui 
bibliography from which some of the sources and annotations in this section are taken. 

Cutler, M. Rupert. "The Tragic Story of Magic Mountain." Living Wilderness 29 (Summer I 
1965), 7-9. A parable (of thinly-disguised Spruce Knob, WV) of the overdevelopment 
of a once-natural scenic area. j 

Dobson, Jerome E. "The Changing Control of Economic Activity in the Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Area, 1930-1973." Ph.D. dissertation, Univ. of Tennessee, 1975. Land ownership stij y 
of the Gatlinburg, TN area. Concludes that "indigenous people are participating les 
and less in the major benefits of Gatlinburg' s economic growth. 

Godschalk, David R.; Parker, Francis H. ; § Roe, Charles II., eds. Land Development in the 
North Carolina Mountains: Impact and Policy in Avery and Watauga Counties. Chapel 

Dept. of City and Regional Planning, Univ. of North Carolina, June 1975- 
Documents the impact of recreational land development on the quality of life in 
2 Appalachian counties. 

Goeldner, C. R. 5 Dicke, Karen- Bibj^^r^h7_£f^Jou ri and Tra vel. Research Studies, 

Reports, an d Articl es. 3 vol.s. Boulder: Graduate School of Business Administratic . 
<J Univ o^~CoTorado, "1971. Vol. 1: National and Ucgioiial; Vol. 2: States; Vol. 3: 
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Gottfried Robin. "Observations on Recreation-Led Growth in Appalachia." American 
Econ oaist 21 (Spring 1977), 44-50. Examines the pros and cons of recreation 
development in Appalachia and concludes that serious questions ramain as to 
its benefits. 

Hansen. David E. 5 Dickinson. Thomas E. "Undivided Interests: l^Pli"ti°"S of a New 
Approach to Recreational Land Development." Land t-conomics 51 (May 1975), 124-3Z. 
Offers an alternative method of developing and marketing recreational properties. 

Johns. Irwin R. 5 Smith. Norman G. A Profile of Non-resident Recr e ati on Prop erty Owners 
in a n Appalachian County . MP-589. Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 
MarcK 1967. Focus on the attraction of rural aieas to seasonal residents. 

Johnson HuKh A ; Carpenter. J. Raymond; 5 Uill. Henry W.. Jr. Exurban Development in 
jQhn son.^Hugh A^.^c rp '^^^^^^J^T^ Mountains . ERS-111. Wash. DC: ERS. USDA. April 

1963. Focus on northwestern VA and adjacent areas of WV. 

Johnson. Hugh A.j Huff. Judith M.; 5 Csorba. J. J. Private Outdoor Recreation Enterprises 
in Rural Appalachia . ERS-429. Wash. DC: ERS. USDA. 1969. Seeks to determine the 
extent to which recreation enterprises operating in Appalachia can help meet the 
growing urban demands for outdoor recreation and provide profitable use of rural 
resources and employment for rural people. 

Klain. Ambrose 5 Phelan. Dennis M. Second Homes. Vacation Homes: Potentials Impacts, and 
Issues: An Annotated Bibliography . Exchange Bibliography 839. Monticcllo. IL. 
Council of Planning Librarians. 1975. Useful survey of ihe literature. 

Lamm Joy. "So You Want a Land Use Bill? Tlxe Case of the North Carolina Mountain Area 
Management Act." Southern Exposure 2 (Fall 1974). 52-62. Illustrates the in- 
fluence of the real estate lobby in NC. 

Little Arthur D.. Inc. Tourism and Recreation: A State of the Art Study. Prepared for 
Office of RegiOi.al Development Planning. Wash. DC: U.S. ilconomic Development 
Administration. 1967. Includes a section on the economic impact on a regional or 
local economy Bibliography (194-301). 

MacCannell. Dean 5 Meyers. James M. Planning for Tourism . Davis: Dept. of Applied 
■ Behavioral Science. Univ. of California. Davis. June 1976. Examines the pros 

and cons of tourism. 

Meyers Phyllis. So Goes Vermont . Wash. DC: Conservation Foundation. 1974. Vermont 
has experienced recreation and land use problems similar to those in Appalachia. 

Morris John. "Hie Potential of Tourism." In The Southern ^v^yJlnchi^ll3on°nL^3}^• 
Ei. brihomas Ford. Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky Press. 1962. Makes the case for 
tourism in Appalachia, 

Nathan (Robert R.) Associates. Recreation as an Industry. 2 vols. Prepared t',e ARC 
^d issued as Research Report No. 2. Wash. DC. 1966. Outlines the advantages of 
recreatic- in economic development, but points out that most jobs connected with the 
industry .re seasonal and seldom "pay a living wage." 

O'Neill, Frank. "Greatest nenace Yet to Southern Mountains." Southern Voices 
(May-June 1974). 73-78. Land development in GA. 
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OsLom, Howard A, Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recreation Area: Impact on the Lod I 
Community . Wash- DC: ERS, USDA, May 1976. Examines the income effects of a Natioi} f 
Recreation Area on 3 WV counties* 

Parlow, Anita* The Land Development Rag: ilie Impact of Resort D r^ vclopment on Two | 
Appalachian Counties, Watauga and Avery in North Carolina * » loxville: Southern 
Appalachian Ministry in Higher Education, 1976* Excerpt in LJ5A, 177-98. Inform- 
ative study of the harmful impacts of recreation development* j 

Payne, Brian R.; Gannon, Richard; § Ireland, Lloyd C* The Second-Home Recreation Market 
in the Northeast: A Problem Analysis wf Economic, "Social and Environmental lapacts 
Wash. DC: USGPO, 197S. Documents the various iuipacts of the second-home recreatioii 
market and suggests policy responsesand a program of research* 

Ragatz (Richard L*) Associates* Future Demands for Recreational Properties * Wash* DC: \ 
Urban Land Institute, 1974* Analysis of factors which will influence recreational 
development for the next 20 years. ^ 

, . Recreational Properties in ^palachia: An Analysis of the Markets for Privatd^y 

Owned Recreational Lots and Leisure Homes . Prepared for the ARC. Springfield, VA: 
National Technical Information Service, f974. Market study dealing specifically I 
with recreational properties in the Appalachian states* I 

"Resort Fever is Changing Face of Appalachia." U*S, News G World Repor t (April 14, 198(j\ 
58-61* Examines the impact of land developers on Appal achia* [ 

"Rural Impact of Recreation Development." In Planning Frontiers in Rural America * Pape^^s 
and Proceedings of the Boone Conference, March 16-18, 1975. Wash. DC: USpPO, 1976. 
Articles focusing on East TN and WV. 



Shackelford, Laurel § Weinberg, Bill. Our Appalachia . NY: Hill and Wang, 1:^^77* 
Includes local reaction to tourist developments in the Asheville, NC area* 

Shands, William E* 6 Woodson, Patricia. The Subdivision of Virginia's f-tountains*: The 
Knvironmental Impact of Recreational Subdivisions in the Massanutten Mountain-Blue 
Ridge Area, Virgin ia* Wash* DC: Conservation Foundation, 1974. Report on the 
environmental impacts of recreational subdivisions in VA. j 

Sinclair, Robert 0* 5 Meyer, Stephen B. Non-Rcsidcnt Owner sl iip of Property in* Vermont * 
Bulletin 670. Burlington: Agricultural Hxperiment Station, Univ. of Vermont, 1972 
Analyzes the impact of non-resident ownership of property. | 

Thomas, Dana L* Lords of the Land: The Triumphs and Scand a ls of Ame rica's Real Estate 
Barons-'from Early Times to the Presei^t . NY: Tutnam, 1977. Includes chapters on* 
the Founding Fathers, Asters, railroads, and lucrative farm acres. 

Urban Land Institute* Land: Recreation and Leisure * Abstracted from the First Annual 
Land Use Symposium. Wash* DC, 1970* Chap. 12 details the growth of Beech 
Mountain, Banner Elk, NC* Good bibliography (91-97). 

URS Research Co* Recre^^tion Potential in the A p palachian Highlands: A Market Analysis 
Prepared for the ARC. Wash. DC, 1971. Argues for increased recreation develop- 
ment in Appalachia. 

U.S* Dept* of Interior, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. A Repo rt on Outdo or Recreation 




D emand, Supply and Needs in Appalachia . Prepared for the ARC. Wash. IX^, 1967. 
Lists ''positive** values of recreation* 
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Waip Neil. "'Hie Market for Recreation in the Appalachian Highlands." Appalachia 4 
(Noveaber-December 1970) , 27-36. Describes 23 recreation complexes in Appalachia 
and discusses the potential recreational market in the region. 

Whisnant, David. Modernizing the Mountaineer: P eople. Powers and Planning in Appalachia. 
NY: Burt Franklin, 1980. Includei a discuss-on on the ARC's recreation and tourism 
programs (167-73). 

IV. FARM LAND OWNERSHIP, TAXATION, AND THE PLIGHT OF THU SMALL FAMILY FARM 
A. F arm Land Ownership and Taxation 

niis section includes works on rural land ownership at a regional, state, and local 

level. Works on national land ownership are listed in I.B. Also included are works 
analyzing the foreign ownership of rural land, blacV land ownership and taxation of 
agricultural land. 

Atkinson, Glen W. "The Effectiveness of Differential Assessment of Agricultural and Open 
Space Land." American Journal of Economics and Sociology .% (April 1977), 197-204. 
Finds the current laws have little inq)act on land use. 

Barlowe, Raleigh 5 Timinons, John F. Farm Ownership in che Midwest . Research Bulletin 361. 
Iowa Agricultural ExperiMent Ocation, June 1949. Uxamines who owns the farms in the 
midwest, how they were acquired and tha form in which they are held. 

Bir-^, Richard M. Taxing Agricultural Land in Developing Countries . Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1974. Provides some useful insights relevant to the U.S. situation. 

es Dona* a E 5 Rupnow, Gary. "Local Governmental Functions Affected By the Growth of 
Corporate Agricultural Land Ownei^hip: A Bibliographic Review." Western Political 
Quarterly 32 (December 1979), 46'/-78. Helpful review of the literature. 

Browne Robert S. Only Six Million Acres; The Decline of Black Ow ned Land in the Rural 
South . NY: Black Economic Research Center, 1973. Examines the major decline in 
black owned land. 

Buckeye Hills Resource Conservation and Development Project. Land Ownership Study 1976: 
Belmont-Monroe-Mcrgan-Noble-Washington Counties. Ohio . Cald- U, OH, 1976. 
Documents the presence of a large number of non-resident landowners. 

Carlin, -momas A. 5 Woods, W. Fred. Tax Loss Faming . i:iLS-546. Wash. DC: f-RS, USDA, 
April 19''4. Examines the complexities of the issue. 

Conklin, H. E. 5 Bryant. W. R. "Agricultural Districts: A Compromise- Approach to 

Agricultural Preservation." American Journal of Agric ulturaljjconoiiucs 56 (August 
\974j, 607-13. Examines NY's experience with agricultural districts as a means of 
preserving farm land. 

Cotner. Melvin L. Land Use Policy and Agriculture: A S tate and Local I'ersjjgctjj^e. 

ERS-650. Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, Fo» ruary 1977. Argues tl>at the U.S. is not running 
out of farm land. 

Crowe, Kenneth C. America for Sale . Garden City. NY: Doublcday. 1978. Journalistic 
account of the recent surge of foreign investments in U.S. land. 

Dangerfield, Jearne. "Sowing the Till: A Background Paper on Tax Loss Farming." Con- 
gressional U rd 119 (May 16. 1973), 9247-5.S. Sets forth the arguments against 
tax loss farming. 
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Dorgan, Byron. The Progressive Land Tax: A Tax Incentive for the Family Farm . Wash. DC: t 
Conference on Alternative State and Local Policies, 1978. One of the best of a j 
number of studies on property tax reform which would benefit the family farmer, 

Gardnert Dclworth- "The Economics of Agricultural Land Preservation/' Ameri can Journal 
of Agricultural Hconoroics 59 fDecomber 1977), 1027-36, Concludes that agri- ' 
cultural land retention legislation is the wrong thing at the wrong time. Contends 
that it has not been adequately demonstrated that more U,S, land than the market j 
will make available will be needed to produce food in the next decade, I 

Gloudemans, Robert J. Use-Value Farmland Assessments: Theory, Practice and Impact , [ 
Chicago: International Association of Assessing Officers, 1974, In-depth 
analysis of the key issues. 

Hady, Thomas F, § Sibold, Ann G, State Prog r ams for the Differential Assessment of 
Farm and Open Space Land , AER-256, Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, April 1974, Short dis- 
cussion of issues followed by a complete listing and description of state 
statistics as of 1973, j 

Hoffsommer, Harold, ed. The Social and Economic Significance of Land Tenure in the 

Southwestern States . A Report of the Regional Land Tenure P^esearch Project. i 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1950, Measures the relationship | 
between the tenure status of the family farm and its economic and social performance, 

Inman, Buis T, ^ Pippin, William II, Farm Land Ownership in the United States , MP-699, 
Nash, DC: USDA, December 1949, Includes land in farms by major types of owners 
and extent of holdings by individn; owners. 

lAAD. Property Tax Incentives for Preservation: Use-Value Assessment and the Preservatic 
of Farmlandt Open Space, and Historic i tes . Proceedings of the 1975 Property Tax 
Forum. Chicago, 1975. Nine essays c .ine the rationale for existing use-value 
assessment programs as well as their effectiveness in achieving their objectives, 

Johnson, Bruce B. Farmland T enu re Patterns in the United States . AER-249, Wash. DC: 

ERS, USDA, February 1974. Jetailed examination of farmland ownership and control I 
based on 1969 census data. 

Keene, John, Untaxing Open Space: An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Differential | 

As sessmen^TVf Garros and Open Space , Prepared for the Council on Environmental I 
Quality. ^Wash. DC: USGPO, 1976, Study of 42 state laws that give preferential 

tax treatment to agricultural land. j 

Kolesar, John § Scholl, Jaye. M isplaced Hopes, Misspent Million s: A Report on Farmland 

Assessment in New Jersey . Princeton, NJ : Center for Analysis of Public Issues, 197? 
Highly critical of use-value assessment. Hstimatcs a tax loss of $48 million per 
year with no return. Contends that outright speculators control 101 of the land 
in the piogram. 

Saving Farmland . Princeton, NJ: Center for the Analysis of Piublic Issues, 19 • 
"Reexamines techniques"" for the preservation of agricultural land. Criticizes a plan 



to purchase development rights of famUand. 

Krause, Kennetf R, Foreign In estment in the U.S . Pood and Agricultural System: An 

Overview , AER-456. Wash. DC: BSCS, USDA, May 1980. Concludes that foreign in- 

vestors do not have dominant control of firms throughout the input, production, 

Q marketing, and processing of any one food item. 
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••L«nd Owrership Patterns and Comaunity Development." Pamphlet prepared by the ' 
Agricultural Marketing Project, -d. Compares land patterns and community 
ment indicators in twenty AL counties. 

Lewis. Ja«es A. White and Minority Small Farm Operat ors in the South. AER-3S3. 
ERS. USDA, 1976. Identifies, compares, and contrasts resources and charact 
of snail farm operators in 13 southern states. 

McGee. Leo « Boone. Robert, eds. The Black Rural Landowner-EndanRered Species 
Political and Economic Implications . Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1979 
Iiq>ortant collection of essays on the black farmer. 

Miller, Judy K. "Where Does All of Our Farm.^nd Go'" Mountain Review 4 (Janua: 
35-38. General discussion of the forces leading to the loss or farmland ii 

Ognibcne, Peter J. "Vanishing Farmlands: Sellir^ Out t^e Soil." Saturdayjev; 
(May 1980), 29-32. One of the more recent discusi-ions of the disajipearano 
prime Aaerican farm ^and. 

Roberts, Neal A. 6 Brown H. James, eds. r^np^rty Tax Preferences for Agricult^ 
Montclair, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun, 1980. Helpful analysis of the various t 
property tax f references. 

Salamon, Lester M. Land and Minorit y Enterprise: The Crisis the Opportuni 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 1976. Includes a detailed study ot Dlack land los 
em states, an exanination of the long-term effects of land ownership on r 
families, and an analysis of the potential uses of publicly- owned land for 
econcaic development. 

Southern, John H. Faro Land Owner ship in -.he Southwest. Bulletin S02 Arkan5, 
cultural Experiment Station, December 1950. Information on ownership for 
southwestern states. 

Stamm, Jarome M. S Sibold. Ann G. Ag/iculture a nd ^^e Property Tax: A Forward 
on a Historical Perspective . AER-392. Wash. DC: ERS. USDA. Novembc 
Evaluates the importance of the property t^.y. to the agricultural sector. 

Strohbehn. Roger W. Ownership of Rural Land in th e Southeast, f l'^l' 

ERS, USDA, December 1963. Examines who owns the rural land and how it is 
in 7 southeast states. 

Strohbehn, Roger W. 5 Wur. .lich. Gene. Land Owners hii)_ui_the Great Plains St.; 
A St atistical Summary . SB-?/ol. Wash. DC: USDA. April 196C. fcxamines ch 
of landowners and trends in ownership patterns in ti.-J 10 Great H.ains stal 

Tharp. MaxM. Farm Land Owner ship in the Southeast. f""J^^^f' 
Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1949. Examines wao owns the 'arms 
Southeast and how these farms were acquireti. 

TTiei lacker. J. A Se Victed Biuliogiaphy o n Agricultural Land P reservation . P- 
Monticello, IL: Vance BibliCgraphies. 1979. Useful listing of resources 
this issue. 

Ihompson, Allen R. a Gi....e. Michael. T>e Status of Minority_J^arr-_ln tji^ 
Durham NH: Center for Industrial and Institutional Oevelopment , Univ. o 
^ Hampshire, April 1980. Examines Black, Indian. Hi spaiuc. and Oriental 
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Tiramons, John F. $ Barlowe, Raleigh. Farro Ownership in che Midwest . Research Bulletin 36j 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1949. Examines who owns the farms in the > 
Midwest, how they were acquired and the form in which they were held at the time. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. Foreign j 
Investment in United States Agricultural L and. Wash. DC: USGPO, January 1979. 
Summary of key issues. j 

USDA. Perspectives on Prime Lands > Backgrouiia Papers for Seminar on the Retention of 
Prime Lands, July 16-17, 1975. Wash. DC, 1975. Background information on prime 
production land in the U.S. 

USDA, ERS. Farm Real Estate Taxes; Recent Trends and Developments . Wash. DC, Annually. 
Data on property taxes paid by farmland owners and on taxes in relation to farm 
income and sales. Based on nationwide sampl^ reported by state and region. 

USDA, ESCS. Foreign Ownership of U.S. Agricultural Land ^ AER-447. Wash. DC, February 
1980. Foreigners own less than 0.5% of all privately held agricultural land. 

U.S. General Accounting Office. Foreign Ownership of United States Farmland— Much Concern ^ 
Little Data . Wash. DC: USGPO, 1978. Discusses state efforts to control foreign j 
ownership^ problems with identifying foreign investment in agriculture, and tho » 
inpact of foreign investment on land prices. 

Walrath, Arthur J. Rural Land Ownersh i p and Economic Development in a Three-County Area . 
Bulletin 10. Blacksburg: Research Division, VPI,in cooperation with ERS, USDA, 
September 1967. Study of Alleghany and Bath Counties in VA, and Greenbrier 
County, WV. 

. Rural Land Ownership and Industrial Expansion . Bulletin 527. Blacksburg: 

Agricultural Experiment Station, VPI, in cooperation with ERS, USDA, May 1961. 
The ownership status of all properties of 3 acres or more in Augusta County, VA. 

Washington, Harold R. Black Land Manual: "Got Land Problems?" Frogmore, SC: Penn 
Community Services, Inc, 1973. Surveys laws of South Carolina as they relate to 
rights of h^irs, condemnation, mortgage foreclosures, etc., in order to help 
Black people retain more of their land. j 

Wunderlich, Gene. Land Along the Blue Ridge: Ownership and Use of Land in Rappahannock 
County, Virginia . AER-299. Wash. DC: ERS, USDA, July 1975. Results of a 1974 
mail survey of Ip^downers. j 

B. Family Farm Issue s 

Aronowitz, Stanley Food, Shelter and the American Dream . NY: Seabury Press, 1974. 
Attempts to ai.alyze the forces underlying the food and energy crises. 

Bailey, Warren R- The One-Man Farm . -i:kS-519, Wash. DC: LRS, liSDA, August 1973. Conclui 
that most of the economies associated with size in farming are achieved by the one- 
man fully mechanized farm. 

Ball, A. Gordon i, Heady, Earl 0., eds. Size, Struc ture and Ftitnr e of Farms . Ames: Iowa 
State Univ. Press, 1972. Essays identify the force's wliich have encouraged the trend 
toward larger farms and examine the consequences of this trend. 
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. • . ir-4»h r Hie Food In Your Pntii rg; Steps to Abundance . NY: Van Nostrand 
aspects of food and agriculture. 

Project. Conference on AltextiaUve state ana wcai roUcies. 1978. Bxceiieni 
resource guide to key agricultural issues. 

policies with broad recoaiMndations for radical change. 
t-ITfinS; In oW lo preseiv. -.tat Is h»u. and hu««. in our culture, 
altemctive. 

^afjies global expansion -^f U.S.. agribusiness transnationals. 
policies at the city, state, and county levels. 

••cooprehensive" view of agricult'ral policy. 
n u.. wiii«r.dW fiRvan H"- - American Farm P olicy. I948-I973. Minneapolis: 
"'"''SI!;, of SllnL'ta 1976. Examines the goals Ld shortcomings of U.S. 

farm policy. 

OTP E L An Economic S urvey of the Appalachian Re pion With Special 

"^^^ T.?;±.e t^ a;uuu!;e . 'l^-eT. wash. J:: hHS, A April 196?. Uescrib^s 

the probleas faced by AppalacUan far»rs. 
co-oner. Barry. ^. Poverty of Power . NY: Knopf. 1976. Good section on agriculture 
and energy. 

sSoLers of 222 agribusiness c orporations, both public and private. 




o.>,»....v .. on the Structure of American Agriculture. ^j-^^^^^J^^ 
-^•c^^^ggr ^ P^hiems of Minorit y and L ow-l n£ome farmers . washTPC. Rural 




America, 1980. Emphasis on personal accounts. 
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Ebeling, Walter. The Fruited Plain; The Story of American AgricuUure . Berkeley: 

Univ. of California Press, 1279. Mainstream history of U.S. agriculture. | 

Fisher, Steve § Hamish, Mary. "Losing A Bit of Ourselves: The Decline of the Small 

Faraer." Presented at the 1980 Annual Meeting of the Appalachian Studies Conference,. 
East Tennessee Stat^ Univ., Johnson City, TN, March 21-23, 1980. Summarizes the <;ase| 
for the small farmer, the obstacles he faces, and possible refoii-s. 

Fliegel, Frederick C. The Low-Income Farmer In a Changing Society . Bulletin 731. 

Pennsylvania Agricultural E:q»eriiftent Station, March 1966. Raises questions about th 
basic nature of low-income farm people and the rural society in which they live. 

Fligstein, Neil, et al. Hie Transformation of Agriculture in the United States . Madison,} 
Wl: Dept. of Rural Sociology end Program for Class Analysis and Historical Change, 
1979 (Unpublished Manu- cript). A collective Marxist work group's attempt to 
analyze American agriculture. 

Fowler, Gary. Graham Center Seed Directory . Wadesboro, NC: Frank Porter Graham Center, 
1979. Includes an important section on the efforts of corporations to gain patent j 
control over seeds. ' 

Friedland, William H. § Barton, Amy. Desflking the Wily Tomato . Davis: College of 

Agricultural and Environmental Sciences, Univ. of California, 1975. Case study of 
the social consequences of agricultural .research in California. 

Frundt, Hank. "The Food Gamble." In U.S. Capitalism In Crisis . Ed. by the Union for 
Radical Political Econowics. NY, 1978. Examines how food is used by monopoly 
capital to manipulate the economic crisis. 



Gol^chmidt, Walter. As You Sow: Three Studies in the Social Consequences of Agribusinei, 
Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1947; reprint ed., Montclair, NJ: Allanheld, Osmun § Co , 
1978. Classic study of the impact of corporate farming on rural communities. 

Goss, KeviP & Rodefeld, Richard D. Corporate Farming in the United States: A Guxde to 

Current Literature, 1967-1977 . Univer^'ty Park: Dept. of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Pennsylvania State Univ., 1978. Very useful summary of the 
literature. 

Griswold, A. Whitney. Farming and Democracy . New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1952. Compaj s 
farming practices in Britain, France and the United States. Concludes.. that the sociL. 
and economic structure of family farms is more conducive to democratic processes 
than that of large estates. j 

Hadwiger, Don F. § B-own^, William P., eds. The New Politics of Food . Lexington: 
Lexington Books, 1978. Focus on the politics of agriculture. 

Halcrow, Harold G. rood Policy for Americ a. NY: McGraw-Hill, 1977. Basic theme is 
that the most effective progress toward food policy goals can be obtained only by 
more complete rural-urban understanding and 'i. broader participation in a 
democracy of intellect." 
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Hamilton, Martha M. TTie Great American Grain Robbery ^ Other Stories . Wash. DC: 
business Accountability Project, 1972. Highly critical of USDA policies. 

Hightower, James. "Tbe Case for the Family Farmer." Washington Monthly 5 (September 197') 
25-33. Presents a strong, readable case for tne small farmer. 
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Eat You r Heart Out: Food Profiteering in America . NY: Crown Publishers, 
-1975. Includes a discussion of the effect of food monopolies on family farmers. 



Hightower. Jim S DeMarco. Susan. Hard Tomatoes. Hard Times: The Failure of the Land 
Gran^ College Complex . Cambridge, MA: Schenkman. 1972. Documents how the Land 
Irant colleges serve the interests of agribusiness to the disadvantage of the 
J. mily farmer. 

Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility, ed. Agribusiness Manual. Back ground Papers 
nrrnr ^n^atl ResuoSibi lity and Hunger Issues . 8y, 1978. Useful collection ot essays. 

Kramer. Mark. nir«.«. Farms: Making Milk. M>".t ahH Money from the American Soil. Boston: 
Atlantic-Little. Brown. 1980. Describes in rich and lucid detail what farmers do 
and why the> do it. 

Kravitz Linda Who's Minding the Co-op? A Repor t P^^^r Control of Farmer Coopera- 
ti;es wash . DC: Agribusiness Accountability Proiect, March 1974. Examines what 
is wrong with the farmer cooperative movenf^nt. 

Krebs A V 1976 Directory of Major U.S. Corporation s Involved in Agribusiness. 

San^Lr^nnlT-AiHbr liness Accountabili ty Project. 1976. Valuable information 
on key agribusiness firms. 

t Lapoe Frances " R Collins. Joseph with Cary Fowler. Food First: Beyond the Myth of 
i ScarSty Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1977. Excellent summary of the hunger issue. 

. Lenke. Hal. "Land Poor: The Appalachian Farmer." Peoples Appalachia 3 (Spring 1973), 
' 35-36. Brief summary of the problems facing Appalachian farmers. 

Urza. Catherine a Jacobson. Michael. Fogdjgrie pple Not for Profit: A Sourcebook on 
the Food Crisis . NY: Balle-.tine, 1975. Action handbook on a wide variety ot 
food issues. 

McConnell. Grant. The Decline of Aprarian Democracy . Berkeley: Univ. of California Pre.s. 
1959. Agrarian democracy is gone from our scene. 

that the family farm can ac hieve unit costs as low as. if not lower than, giant 
corporations. 

Marshall, Ray fi TTiompson, Allen- Status and Prospects of Smal l Farmers in the South 
AtUnta: Southern Regional Council. Inc.. 1976. Good summary of the pUght and 
prospects of farail> farms. 

Merrill, Richard, ed. Radical Agri culture. NY: Harper Colophon Books . 1976 . Highly 
useful and informative collection of articles. 

Morgan, Dan. Merchants of Grain . NY: Viking, 1979^ Offers an j ^"'"inf J j"8 °^ 
h^w the grain trade works an d how it affects the world's eating habits. 

National Farm Institute, ed. Corporate Farming and the Family Farm. Ames: Iowa State 
Univ. Press, 1970. Useful collection of essays. 

National Rural Center. Toward a Federal Small F arms P olicy. Phase I : ^ar r^e£s_Xo_i 

Sn-Fam Income. Waiirn)C7T978r-T^^^i^r.^the "small farm family" shoulu be defincc 
^ what are the key problems hindering these farm families from increasing their 
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tJikolitich, Radoje* Family-Size Farms in U>S, Agriculture , ERS-499. Wash, DC: . 
ERS, USDA, February 1972. Focuses on changes in the relative position of family 
farms in U*S. agriculture. 

Orden, David 8 Smith, Dennis K. Small Farm Programs: Iroplieatiotis From a Study in Virgij ,a^. 
Research Division Bulletin 135* Blacksburg^ VA: VPI, 1978. Focus on the low incomL 
of small farmers and how the incomes can be increased. 

Pa&rlberg, Don. Fann and Food Policy; Issues of the 1980s . Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska} 
1980. Among the issues considered are commodity programs^ price control^ decline 
of the family farm and the rise of agribusiness^ the role of the Department of 
Agriculture, and international trade policy. 

Pavlick, / xony L. Towards So ' g the Low-Income Problem of Small Farmers in the 
Appalachian Area . Bulletin 499I\ West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
June )64. Assesses the economic position of Appalachian farmers and offers 
reform suggestions. 

Perelman, Michael. Farming for Profit in a Hungry World: Capital and the Crisis in ! 
Agriculture . Montclair, NJ: AUanheld, Osmun 5 Co., 1977. Examines the costs 
associated with modem U.S. agricultural methods. I 

Pierce, Dean. "The Low- Income Farmer: A Reasse. ment." Social Welfare in Appalachia 3 
(1971), 7-10. Concludes that the larger community has misunderstood the historical 
development of the Appalachian subsistence farmer and what might be needed to aid hr . 

Policy Studies Journal 6:4 (1977-78). Articles on the political economy of U.S. agriculture 

Proctor, Roy E. § White, T. Kelley. "Agriculture: A Reassessment." In The Southern 
Appalachian Region: A Survey . Ed. by Thomas Ford. Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky 
Press, 1962. General survey of Appalachian agriculture. 

Raup, Philip M. "Corporate Farming in the United States." Journal of Economic History 
33 (March 1973), 274-90. Provides a survey of the history of corporate farming in 
the U.S. and suggests a number of interesting conclusions about the rise of I 
corporation farming. ' 

Ray, Victor K. The Corporate Invasion of American Agriculture . Denver: National Farmeii 
Union, 1968. Concise summary of the dimensions and effects of the invasion of | 
American agriculture by corporate non-farm interests. 

I 

Ritchie, Mark. The Loss of Our Family Farms . San Francisco: By the Author, 1979. j 
Identifies tne causes for the decline of the small farm. 

Robbins, William. The American Food Scandal. Why You Car/t Eat Well on What You Earn . { 
NY: William Morrow § Co., 1974. Critical of the USDA and agribusiness. 

Shover, John. First Majority--Last Minority: The Transforming of Rural Life in America , 
Dekalb: Northern Illinois Univ. Press, 1976. Small farmers are today's last 
"minority" and with their departure rural life has been transformed. 

Smith, Charles L. A Bibliography on the 160 -Acre Ant i -Monopoly Water taw . San Franciscc 
Center for Rural Studies, 1974. Useful bibliography on this important issue. 

Southern Land Economic Research Committee. Farmland Tenure and Farmland Use in the Tenne s 
O „ Galley . Pub. No. 9, n.p.,n.d. Includes Robert BOxley 5 Joe] Bass, **Land Tenure 

EFs£C Institutions in the Tennessee Valley," 
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Strfvrianos. L. S. The Promise of the Coming Dark Age . San Francisco: Freeman, 1976. 
• Makes a strong case for the viability of the family farm in the future. 

Stewart. Fred J.; Hall. Harry H.; 5 Smith, Eldon D. -Potential for Increased Income on 
"m^ll Pari; in Appalachian Kentucky." American Journal of Agricultural Economics 
61 (Feb^Jy 19^). 77-82. Describes the characteristics of low-mcomo tnrms ana 
offers several suggestions for increasing income. 

U S Conffress House of Representatives. Subcommittee on Family Farms and Rural Development. 
SpiJnrStudy^f ?he Committee on Agriculture, Hearings on Obstacle|_ to Strengthe^^^ 
Family Farm Systems . 95th Congress, First Seosion, 1977- Important collection of 
statements on vhy the small farm is disappea.tng. 

U S Congress. Senate. Committee on the Judiciary. Hearings on Priorities in Agricultural , 
ReslSch of Se USDA . Wash. DC: USGPO. 1977. Hearings centered aroimd complaints that 
USDA research is socially and environmentally irresponsible. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Select Committee on Small Business 5 the Committee °" 

Insular Affairs. Will the F amily Farm Survive in America' : 4 vols., 3 parts. Hearings, 
Q^ti^ g^rers 2n d session. Wash. DC: USGPO, 1975-76. Co ntains a vast amount of 
information on the ."amily farm. 

USDA. Livin g on a Few Acres. The 1978 Yearbook of Agricultu re. Wash. DC. 1979. 
Focus on the small farmer. 

USDA. ERS. E mployment. Unemployed and Low Incomes in Appalach ia. Wash. DC, 1965. 
Includes a discussion of the situation of the small farmer. 

USDA ESCS. <;m.ll-Farm Issues: Proceedings of the ESCS Small-Farm Workshop, May 1978. 
ESCS-60. Wash. DC, 1979. Useful collection of essays. 

St^tiis of the Family Farm . Wash. DC: USDA, St^ptcmber 1978. Examines the 
trends and the forces affecting the structure of farming. 



Status of the Famil y Farm: Second Annu al Report to the Congress. AER-434. 
"wiFh. DC7T979. Update of 1978 report. 

<: T..n.s of American Agriculture. AER-438. Wash. DC. 1979. Sections 

"STfarm production, public policies, marketing, and the experiences of others. 



U.S. Dept. of Comii^rce, Bureau of Census. 1974 Census of Agriculture. Wash. DC, 1977. 
Most recent agricultural census. 

U.S. General Accounting Office. Some Problems Impeding ^'^^^Z^l^'^T^T^W^^ 
Farm Operations: Wl.at the Depa rtment of Agriculture Could^. "^^J- °f 
August 1975. Recommendations for improving extension services and the l-and Grant 
College complex so as to benefit small farms. 

Wellford. Harrison. <^.^^nf, ... winH: Ral ph Nader's Study Group ^^P°;^ °"/°°^ '^[f.^jf"^ 
th e Chemical Harvest . NY: Grossman, 1972. Looks at policies reiaied to pesticides, 
meat and poultry inspection. Highly critical of the USDA. 

Zwerdling Daniel. -The Food Monsters: How They Gobble Up Bach Other-and Us " Progressi v e 
(i^f^h iSsO). 16-27. Interesting look at the food industry and its effect on farmer.. 
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V. GOVERNMEffT OWNERSHIP OF LAND, WITO AN EMPHASIS ON TlUi NATIONAL FORESTS . 

Works concerned with the general history of public land dovelopmont are included j 
in Part I. A. 

Advisory Commission on Intorgovemmontal Relations. The Adequacy of Federal Compensation 
to Local Govemraents fo^ Tax Exempt Federal Lands. Wash. DC, 1978. Includes a ' 
very useful bibliography. 

Barney, Daniel R. Last Stand; Ralph Nader's Study Group Report on the U.S, Forest Servij 
NY: Grossman, 1974. Critical survey of USPS history and current policies. 

Blanton, Bill. "The National Recreation Area: What Will It Mean?" The Plow (June 1,1971 
15-18, 24-26. Also in F, 181-85. Critically examines the rationale of the USFS^s 
plan to build a scenic highway in the Mt. Rogers National Forest. For more infor- 
mation on this, see 1978 and 1979 issues of The Plow . 

CaJDcron, Jenks. The Development of Governmental Forest Control in the United States . 

Baltimore: JHP, 1928; reprint ed.. NY: DaCapo, 1972. Major study of national i 
forest policy since the colonial period. ! 

Citizen Handbook on Forest Management: Ozark National Forests . Fayetteville and Eureka , 
Springs, AR: TTie Sierra Club, Newton County Wildlife Association, and The Ozark j 
institute, 1977. Educational overview of forest management for use by citizen groups. 

Clawson, Marion. Decision Making in Timber Production, Harvest, and Marketing . Wash. DC j 
RFF, 1977. Mterapt to clarify some of the problems, relationship:* and opportunities' 
of timber growing. 

. The Economics of National Forest Management . Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 

1976. Considers costs and outputs of national forest management. 

. The Federal Lands Since 1956: Recent Trends in Use and Management . Pub. for 

RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1967. Update of data and analysis in Clawson § Held^s 
The Federal Lands (1957) . 

. Forests for W>>om and for What? Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1975. Analysis 

of the criteria which should be used to shape USPS policy. 

. Forest Policy for the Future: Conflict, Compromise, Consensus . Papers and I 

discussion from a Forum on Forest Policy for the Future, May 8-9, 1974, Washington, DC 
Wash. DC: RFF, 1974. Attempt to formulate a forest policy for the nation. j 

Clawson, Marion 5 Held, R. Bumell. The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management . Pub. 
for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1957. Examines the management problems of the federal 
lands and the governmental procedures by which such management problems are decided.- 
Describes the economic impact of major policies and reviews the operation of 
pertinent laws and regulations. Makes the case for a federal land corporation. 

Clepper, Henry. Professional Forestry in the United States - Pub. for RFP. Baltimore: 
JHP, 1971. Useful topical history. 

Conservation! Foundation. National Parks for the Future: An AppraLsa) of the National 
Parks as They Begin Their Second Century in a Changing America . Wash. DC, 1972. 
Collection of essays which examine national park issues and make recommendations on 
how to ensure that the parks will be used for the benefit and use of the people. 

O 
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Cooper. Diana S. § Worrell. Albert C. "Forest Land as Taxable Property." j ournal of 
Forestry 69 (July 1971), 400-06. Concludes that forest land situations differ so 
much that different approaches are necessary. 

Dana, Samuel T. Forest and Ranee Policy: Its Development in the United States. NY: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Well-researched history of American forestry and forest legis- 
lation from the colonial period to the 19S0s. Includes a useful chronological 
summary of important events. 

Davis, Richard C. North American F n^»ct Hi.tor y: A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in 
;he united StaFes and Can ada. Santa Barbara. CA: A.b. C.-Clio Press. 1977. Most 
comprehensive description of unpublished materials dealing with the USFS. 

Duerr, William A. Tke Economic P r oblems of Forestry in the ^PP^^^^^^Il^^ '^^8^°" ' 

Economic Studies No. 84. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1U9. Uses a regional 
approach-attempts to view the forestry problems of each locality against the 
background of the economy of the whole region. 

, ed. Timber! Problems. Prospects. Policies . Ames: Iowa State Univ. Press, 

1973. Examines key timber issues. 

Fahl. Ronald J. North American F orest and Conservation History: A B^b^^^g^-^P^ • ./^^^^ 
Barbara. CA: A.B.C,-Clio Press, 1977. Comprehensive bibliography on USFS history 
that was very helpful in compiling this section of the bibliograpny. 

Fineer BiJl; Fowler, Cary; Hughes, Chip. "Tree Killers on the Rampage." Souther n 
E^cposur^ 2 (Fall 1974), 170-77. Describes the hold that large timber companies 
have On forest land in the South. 

Frome. Michael. The Forest Service . NY: Praeger. 1971. Informal and slightly critical 
discussion of USFS issues and history. 

Hagenstein. Perry R. Forestry and the Appalachian Regional Commission. A report to the 
ARC. Wash. DC, May 1974. Makes recommendations for ARC policy. 

Hahn Beniamin- Post J. Douglas; 5 White. Charles B. National Forest Resourco Ma nagement: 
' a So^k for Public Input and Review . Stanford: Stanford Environmental Library. 
1978. Intended as a practical guide for citizen participation in USFS land 
management planning. 

Hargreaves. L. A.. Jr. 5 Jones. Richard W. F«. est Property Taxation. ^^^P^f 

Georgia Forest Research Council. May 1972. Examines various historical theories 
and assumptions of the property tax. discusses the general nature of the Property 
today as it relates to forestry and offers a model for rural property taxatio. 

Horwitz. Eleanor C. J., ed. Clearcutting: A View from the J^. Wash. DC: Acropolis 
Books. 1974. Essays on the effects of clearcutting. Bibliography (173-75). 

Ise. John. The United States Forest Pglic^i . New Haven: Yale Uniy Press 1920; reprint 
ed.. NY : Arno Press. 19 72. Pioneering study of early national forest policy. 

Kahn. Si. nie Forest Service and Appalachia . NYr John Hays Whi^"«y/«^^f !;":/^?^3;.44 
See al so "TTie Government's Private Fores ts." Southern Exposure 2 (Fall 1974). 132-44. 
Survey of USFS ownership and its effects on the local tax base. 
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Kaufman, Herbert. The Forest Ranger: A Study in Administrative Behavior . Pub. for RFF. 
Baltiiaore: JHP, 1960. Insight into how the decentralized USFS maintains control 
over its field per3onnel. 



Kurtz, William B. & Lapping, Mark B. T!ie Small Forest 



Land Owner; Ownership and Charac- | 
lo, IL: Council of Planning ' 



teristics . Exchange Bibliography 1113. Monticei: 
I Librarians, September 1976. Abo t 59% of the nation's commercial grade forest land 

' is held by the nonindustrial pr: ;ate landowner. 

Lowry, Stanley T. "The Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 and the Timber Develop 
ment Organization Dilemma.'' Journal of Forestry 64 (December 1966), 785-91. Isolate ; 
some of the frustrating problems of forestry's role in economic development. 

McDonald Associates, Inc. Evaluation of Yimber Development Organizations . Appalachian 
Research Report No. 1. Wash. DC: ARC, November 1, Examines ownership, con- 

dition, and use of timber within Appal;.cida and nriikes recommendations for the 
establishment of a r.imber development program to be carried out by private non- 
profit corporations. . 

McWhinney, William. The National Fo\est: Its Organization and Its Professionals . 

Los Angeles: UCLA Graduate School of Business Administration, 1970, Includes a ; 
field survey of nearly 1200 professionals and 600 technicians. | 

Munns, Edward N. A Selected Bibliography. of North American Forestry . 2 vols. MP-364. 
Wash. DC: USGPO, 1940. Good source for technical and periodical literature. 

Neiderheiser, Clodaugh M. Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada; A 

Compilation of the Maniscript Sources of Forestry, Forest Industry, and Conservation 
History . St. Paul, MN: Forest History Foundation, 1956. Cites 972 groups of 
manuscripts. 

Nienaber, Jeanne § Wildavsky, Aaron. The Budgeting and Evaluation of Federal Recreation 
Programs or Money Doesn't Grow on Trees . NY: Basic, Books, 1973. Focuses on the 
Forest Service, National Park Service, and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation^ 

Ogden, Gerald. The United States Forest Service; A Historical Bibliography, 1876-1972 . 
Davis: Agricultural History Center, Univ. of California, June 1976. Lists over 
7,000 items. j 

Osbom, William C. The Paper Plantation: Nader Study Group Report on the Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Maine . NY: Grossman, 1974. Reports that 7 absentee corporations own j 
32^. of Maine's 20 million acres. I 

0 'Toole, Randal Lee. The Citizen's Guide to Forestry and the Environment . Portland, OR: 
Cascade Holistic Economic Consultants, 1977. Provides tools for citizens to use 
when becoming involved in forest management issues. 

Pinchot, Gifford. Breaking New Ground . NY: Harcourt, Brace 5 Co., 1947; reprint ed., 
Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 1972. Autobiography of this central figure 
in USFS history. 

Public Land Law Review Commission. One Third of the Nation's Land: A Report to the 

President and to the Congress . Wash. DC: USGPO, June 1970. Offers recommendations 
for policy guidelines for the retention and management or disposition of federal 
^ lands . 
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i n ' ♦ Pr.»<;ident«s Advisory p«« a1 on Timber and the Environment . Wash. DC: USGPO, 

'' ^"Vr^^973 ufp^rt o f a ;; ^ial ad hoc panel containing reconuueud ation-. tor n- 
freiiill timber^ply while maintaining the forest environment for other uses. 

issue. 

ri.« n Thi. Forest Service: A S tudy in Public Land Management . Pub. for RFF, 
''''"I^UiSi^^: J H^ 197r »feg:l^L which includes a dxscus2 .ou of the major 
land-management problems facing the USPS today. 

f,trXl: ^'ien asliudl^osaU .id bills to divest certain public 
i lands to the states and private economy. 

Schenck. Carl A. The Birth of Forestry in America: B iltmore Forest School 1898-1913.. 
Edited by Ovid Butler. Santa Cruz, CA: Forest History Society and the Appalachian 
Consortium, 1974. Story of America's first forestry school. 

Schiff, Ashley L. Fire and Water: Scientific Heresy in the Forest Servic e. Cambridge: 
i Harvard Univ. Press, 1962. Exsaines controversies within the USPS over controlled 

burning as a forest manage>r.ent practice and over the relation of forests to 
flood control . 

Shands, William E. § Healy, Robert G. The Lands Nobody Wanted: Policy for N a tional 
Forests in the Eastern United States . Wash. DC: Conservation Foundation, 1977. 
Calls attention to the distinctive qualities of the eastern national forests and 
the various demands placed upon them and suggests long-range management policies 
sensitive to these lands. 

Shaw, Elmer W. "Pro and Con Analysis of Clearcutting as a Forestry Practice in the 
United States." Wash. DC: Congressional Research Service. Library of Congress, 
July IS, 1970. Includes a helpful bibliography. 

' Shepherd, Jack. The Forest Killers: The Destruction of the American Wildernes s,. NY: 

Weybright and Talley, 1975. Muckraking account of how private interests, especially 
lumber companies, have been allowed to exploit the national forests. 

Smith, Darren H. The Forest Servio-: Its History. Activities and Or ganization. Wash.OC: 
Brookings Institution. 1930; reprint ed., NY: AMS Press. 1973. General history of the 
USPS. 

Spurr, Stephen H. American Forest Policy in Development . Seattle: Univ. of Washington 
Press, 1976. Lectures on how USPS policy should evolve. 

Steen, Harold K. The M.6. Forest Service: A History . Sea" le : Univ of Washington 

Press, 1976. One of the more recent and informative histories of the US^o. includes 
a bibliographical essay (338-46). 

Stoddard, Charles H. T he Small Private Forest in the United States . Pub. for RFF. 
Baltimore: JHP, 1961. Examines the problem of the unproductive small private 
forests and makes suggestions for increasing their productivity. 
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U.S. Congress. Senate. Comaittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Subcommittee on Publid 
Lands* Clearcutting on Federal Timberlands; A Report . Wash. DC: USGPO, 1972. 1 
Contains valuable information on the clearcutting issue. 

. "Clearcutting" Practices on National Timberlands . 3 Parts. Hearings, 92nd ( 

Congress, 1st session. Wash. DC: USGPC, 1971, Useful summary of the opposing 
views in the clearcutting debate. 

USlik. Message from the ^resident of the United States Transmitting a Report of the » 
Secretary of Agriculture in Relation to the Forests, Rivers, and Mountains of the 
Southern Appalachian Region > Wash. DC: USGPO, 1902, Makes the case for the 
govemnent purchase of forest lands in Southern Appalachia. 

USDA, USPS, Guide for Managing the National Forests in the Appalachians . 2nd ed. . 
Wash. DC, 1973. Useful overview of national forests in Appalachia- I 

. The Principal Laws Relating to Forest Service Activities , rev. ed. Agricultural 

Handbook No. 453. Wash. DC, September 1978. Useful conyendium of USPS legislation, 

U.S. General Accounting Office. The Federal Drive to Acquire Private Lands Should Be 

Reassessed . Wash. DC: USGPO, December 1979. Highly critical of government j 
acquisition policies. I 

Widner, Ralph K., ed. Forests and Forestry i!^ the American States: A Reference Antholog^^ 
Wash. DC: National Association of S*-ate Foresters, 1968. Contains many historical I 
articles on forest conservation, state forestry and state forestry organizations. 

Winters, Robert K., ed. Fifty Years of Forestn' in the U,S.A . Wash. DC: Society of 
American Foresters, 1950. Nineteen essays on progress in American forestry. 

Williams, Ellis T. "Emerging Patterns of Forest Tax Legislation.'' Agricultural Finance ' 
Review 32 (August 1971), 15-21. Summarizes the legislative trends in the property 
taxation of forest land and tenure. 

Wood, Nancy. Clearcut: The Deforestation of America . San Francisco: Sierra Club, 1971 
Critical analysis of the effects of clearcutting, 

Yoho, James G. "The Responsibility of Forestry in Depressed Areas.'' Journal of Forei^try 
63 (July 1965), 508-12, Outlines a '"more rational philosophy*' *:o guide efforts to 
use forest resources as a "vehicle of economic uplift" in economically drpressed 
areas . 

VI. THE DAM MENTALITY— FEDERAL AND PRIVATE DAM BUILDERS 

American Rivers Conservation Council. How to Save Your River: A Citizen's Guide to 

Water Projects , Wash. DC, n.d. Also in F, 201-05, Brief guide about how citizens 
can organize to halt a destructive water project propos-^d by the Corps, 

American Rivers Conservation Council 5 the Environmental Policy Center, *'95 Theses.** 
Wash. DC, May 1974. Call for reform in the Corps and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Berkman, Richard L. 5 Viscusi, W, Kip, Damming the West: Ralph Nader's Study Group Repq ,^ 
on the Bureau of Reclamation , NV: Grossman, 1973. Highly critical analysis of the 
destructive practices of this agency. 
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S?.r"rSf Sf S j or «e» o£ contr<».rsy surrounding the «t.r resources projects 
of the Coxps. 

Citizens' G tdde to the New r.rter Water Policy . Wash. DC: Environmental Policy 



M^TT^HhS^^ST^ actions in this WV water project. ^ 

Rianton Bill "Not by a Dam Site: Brumley Gap, Virginia-How One Community Fought Back." 
go;t? o^^•Exposure^ Sin^r 1579). 98-106. Good summary of "tizen resistanceto 
AppSaSiW^ower Company's attempt to build a pumped storage facility at Brumley 
Gap, VA. 

-—Jioi'SiscSi^^^HJ^^^^ 

build dams* 

Delaware Valley Conservation Association. In Defense of Rivers. Stillwater. NJ. n.d. 

Up-to-date guide for fighting destructive water projects, 
n 1 wiina«0 •••n.e Corps of Engineers: -nie Public Be Damned." Playboy (July 1969). 
'""''r4i. Ul-S. Caucal J^LufsioS of the Corps by a fo^er Supreme Court Justice. 

Drew. Elizabeth. "Dam Outrage: Tl^e Story of the J-^. ^J^"-///;,,^i^3r?f L'h 

51-62. Describes how the Corps «i"%?^«;^^^^i„^iJi'°^,e,es?s aJtoo often inflict the 
projects that frequently serve only the narrowest interests ana 
wrong kinds of change on the environment. 

Bclcstein. Otto. Mer~ces^e^^^ 

about change? in th.> distribution of income .^5°"^ P°^'j;^J ^Jved Jy benefit- 
must be left to Congress and that the J"^^"^" iota!"ear^ational incon* 
cost analysis which reveal each project's impact on the total real national 

to be enjoyed by each county. 

ferejohn. John *. Por> Barrel Politics: ;"^"f„°r.„^°g':'g;i;;: i^^'^^^S tlonr'"'" 

Stanford Univ. Press. 1974. Focuses on Congress role in tne Lorps ff f 
process and the distribution of its projects. 

« • T r . f I mo Rurl F eds Water an d Community D evelopment; 

Field, Donald R.; Barron, Ja-es C, S Ijng. Burl " _ science Pub s., 1974. 

Fltzsl^ns. Stephen J. Han .nd Water: ^ Social Report^ An >bt Associ^^^ JSe'^d'ation- 

Applied Social Research. Boulder. CO *"=""'"/ht! ua er resources development, 
ship between man's social-psychological needs and his water resource, p 

Caillard. Frye. "Fear of a Final Solution." ,asgJSi|ii2^^-|g^ 

r',^:d"r:L^stirrLrtr^::;.:^o^:^ 
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Garrison^ Charles B. Case Study of the local Rconomic Impact of Reservoir Recreation. 'j 
Journal of Leisure Research 6 (ninter 1974), 7-19* Challenges the belief that I 
Corps' dams and reservoirs add to regional productivity. 

Giefer. Gerald J. Sources of Information in Water Resources: An Annotated Guide to j 
Printed Materials . Port Washington, NY: Water Infonnation Center, 1976. Annotates 
over 1100 titles found useful for reference purposes in the water resources field. 

Haveman, Robert H. Tlie Economic Performance of Public Investments: An ExPost Evaluation * 
of Water Resourcf>r^ Investmen ts. Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 1972. Presents a 
general framework for evaluating the direct benefits ^?rd costs of a water project 
after it is completed. 

. Water Resources Investment and the Public Interest. Nashville: Vanderbilt Unix 
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Press, 1965. Analysis of Corps expenditures in 10 southern states. 

Haveman, Robert H. § Hamrin, Robert D., eds. The Political Economy o5 Federal Policy . NY* 
Harper i Row, 1973. Includes several articles critical of the Corps. j 

Haveman, Robert H. § Krutilla, Johr». Unemployment, Idle Capacity, and the Evaluation of 
Public Expenditures: National and Regional Analyses . Pub. for RFF. Baltimore: JHP, 
1968. Examines the adequacy of benefit-cost analysis for evaluating water projects ' 
during periods of less than full employment in both the national and regional 
economies. Presents a methodology for tracing the incidence of water development 
resource demands generated by regions and sectors of the national economy. 

Holmes^ B.'H. History of Federal Water Resources Programs and Policies, 1961-1970 . 
MP-1379. Wash. DC: USDA, 1979. Useful summary. 

Holt, William S. The Office c f the Chief of Engineers of the Army; Its Non-Military 
History, Activities and Organization . Baltimore* JHP, 1923; reprint ed., NY: 
AyiS Press, 1974. Early history of the Corps. 

Howe^ Charles W. Benefit>Cost Analysis for Water System Planning . Water Resources 

Monograph No. 2. Wash. DC: American Geophysical Union, 1971. Sets forth some of th< 
basic elements of a broad benefit-cost approach to water resources planning. 

Jacobs tein, J. Myron § Mersky, Roy M. Water Law Bibliography, 184^ 1965: Source Book on | 
U.S. Water and Irrigation Studies--Legal, Economic and Political . Silver Spring, MD: 
Jefferson Law Book Co., 1966. Updated through 3 supplements--1966-67, 1968-1973, 
and 1974-1977. j 

Johnson, Leland a. "A History of the Operations of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, in the Cumberland and Tennessee Aiver Valleys." Ph.D. dissertation, VanderbiT 
Univ., 1972. Includes useful information on the extent of Corps activities in this 
section of Appalachia 

••Kentucky Rivers Coalition.'' _MLW (November 1976), 26-27. Describes tne activities of 
this important citizen group. 

Laycock, George. The Diligent Destroyers . Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1970. Includes 
a section on the Corps. 

Leopold, Luna B. § Maddock, Thcnas, Jr. The Flood Control Controversy: Big Dams. Little 
Dams and Land Management . Spon'^ored bv the Conservation Foundation. NY: Ronald Pre 
1954. Examines flood control programs and controversies involving .he Corps, Forest 
Service and Dept. of Agriculture. o ^ 
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^ • A^fc,,, ihMv Wmters- The Army Engi neers and th<» Nation's Riv er^- Cawbrid 
of the Corps. 

"frine- Gene, i-^^ra tha Raned: the E n gineerinf. M ei.tality and the Devastation o 
Continent . NY: SinK>n S Schuster. 1969. Includes a discussion of several Co 
projects. 

rfassey David. "Over a Bar- 1: Southern Waten»ays and the Army Corps of Engineers 
S^u Sern Exposal 8 (Spring 1980). 92-:00. -.xcellent critique of Corp projec 
tKe South during the last de 



Matthiessen. Peter. "How to Kill a VaPey." Newj ork Review o Xjooks (February 7. 
■ 31-36. Good critique of TVA't Tellico dare project. 

' Mazmanian. D«iiel ^ Nienaber. Jeanne. Can. Organi xations Change? |aZigP^^^ 
Citiien Participation a nd the Corp of Engineers . Wash. IX: Brookiagb Inbtn 
1979 ExSines^how ^he Coxys reSonded to press ures for greater public mvo 

' and envixtmmental awareness in its decision-mf' mg structure. 

I Morgan, Arthur E. Da.s and Other Disasters :^_Cgntus_^^ 
I Civil Works . BSitSJTT Porter Sargent Publisher. .J7.. Very iriticai xcoun 

the Corps and its abuse of the environment. 

Napier Ted L. An Analysis of rh>^ i^ocial Impact of Water Res ource raveloomenl ,^ 
""P^'^.^.'JrpL.TT .iocItio. of Po.u Uii^^ lip^^ 

Study. 68SS13. Columbus: De pt. of Agricultural Economics J ^"J 
I StSfr Univ.. 1974. Exaraines social impacts withm several communities m Oh 

which had recently experienced extensive water development act-vity. 

I Parfit. Michael. "The Army Corps of Engineers: /^^f "Vh!'S'rSs'"rel'mWes fg 

' r :?::„i^;i!Tul;ifg^ii?S^^^^^^ - 

I bringing closer the very flooas it is meant to piivent. 

• Reuss. Henry S. "Needed: An About-Face for the Army Cor7 of Pngineers ' Reader 
(November 1971). 129-32. A congressnan criticizes .he Corps. 

' o«c.„ha.,« Walter A Thft P-^litics o2 Environmen t al Concern . 2nd ed. NY: Pr;»egc 
""""iS^udes r^apt e?on the politics of water Resources that emphasizes the ac 
j of the Corps. 

saving Rivers . Fummary of workshops of the 1978 ^'^^l^^^/^^^^^^^ 

I t>*»T Pn iirv Wash DC Wash. DC: Environmental Policy Lentf i^'o. 

.xiiiUs "uvaSt legislation and explores .ays to oppose destruct.ve 

projects. 

Schoenbaum. Thomas J. B^Ne«J^ver^t^^ bSild'a'p- 'peS 

Examines the defeat of Appalachian Power Company s ettort tc duu f f 
f£:ility along the New kiver in VA and NC. 

.^...,..-To.Mf ,hee B- ckaround Repo rt. Wash DC: J^.l^J^/e^ir; ' 
March 1979? Summary of the issues involved in this highly cont^over 

j project. 
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Nhisnant, David. Modernixing the Mountaineer: People^ Power^ and Planning in Appalachia n 
NY: Burt Franklin, 1980. Includes a discussion on TVA's dam building philosophy. 



Nilkins, Bryan. "Tennessee-Tombigbee: New Aiaerican Flush.** 
1977), 1-S. Critical account of this Corps* project. 
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VII • LAND REFORM PROPOSALS AND STRATEGIES 

This is a brief section for several reasons. First, many of the works listed in the j 
above sections include reform proposals and, with just a few exceptions, these works are 1 
not repeated here. Second, land refom has not been a serious issue ii. he U.S. for many 
years and the literature related to this issue is woefully inadequate. Finally, except , 
for a few bibliogr^hies and general surveys, works on land reform efforts in other natiorj 
are not included here. 



Barnes, Peter, ed* The People's Land: A Reader on Land Reform in the United States . 



Emaaus, PA: Flodale Press, 
reform issues. 



1975. Significant collection of articles on land 



Barnes, Peter § Casali.io, Larry, Who Owns the Land? A Primer on Land Reform in the USA , j 
Berkeley, CA: Center for Rural Studies, 1972. Focus on va'^ious land reform alternative 

Belden, Joe; Edwards, Gibby; Guyer, Cynthia; Webb, Lee, eds. New Directions in Farm , | 
Land and Food Policies: A Time for State or Local Action , Wash. DC: Agricultural 
Project, Conference on Alternative State and Local Policies, 1978. Excellent 
summary of reform efforts at the state and local levels I 

Bruchey, Stuart. "The TVice 'Forgotten' Man: Henry George." American Journal of 

Economics and Sociology 31 (April 1972), 113-38. Examines the relation of George^s 
thoughts on the land issue to his times and our own. 

Center for Science in the Public Interest. From the Ground Up: Building a Grass Roots 
Food Policy . Wash. DC, 1976. Action handbook for people who want to reform food 
policies at the city, state, and county levels. 

Chambers, H. Harold, Jr. Citizen Participation in the Battle Against Strip Mining Under 
the West Virginia Surface Mining and Reclamation Act of 1971 . Charleston, WV: 
Appalachian Research § Defense Fund, 1975. Handbook for fighting strip mining. 

Citizens' Energy Project. "Land Use Options for Citizens Imp«icted by Appalachian Coal | 
Development." Wash. DC, n.d. Considers several legal options available to citizens 
and local and state governments to respond to some of the adverse land use impacts i 
brought about by coal development. Focuses on WV, KY and TN« | 

Constant, Florvmce. Land Reform: A Bibliography . Cambridge, MA: Center for Community 
Economic Development, 1972. 9 page bibliography. 

Corty, Floyd L. "Are We Headed for Land Reform in the United States?'* i.and Economics 
38 (August 1962), 270-73. Concludes that the possibilities of land reform in 
the U.S. are remote. 

Curie, Robert F. "Columbia Gas 0' lered to Pay Higher Taxes/* MLW (April 1979). 3-6. 
Also in F, 222-25. Describes how a local citizens^ group won a major victor* 
against a large corporate landholder. 
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I 3oxiier» Peter. Land Raform and Economic Development . Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1972. 
' Treats land reform as an integral part of the strategy and policy of economic 

• development. Useful bibliogri^hy (149-57). 

I Faux. Geoffrey. "Reclaiming America." Working Papers 1 (Summer 1973). 31-42. 
Frequently cited article on land reform in the U.S. 

j Fisher^ Steve 9 Foster. Jim. "Models for Furthering Revolutionary Praxis in Appalachia." 

Appalachian Journal 6 (Spring 1979), 171-96. Includes a section on resistance 
j aovesents formed around the land issue. 

* Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Documentation Centre. Land 

Refor»; Annotated Bibliography of FAQ Publications and Documents (1945-April 1970) . 
W: Unipiib. Inc.. 1971. Valuable reference for non-U. S. sources* 

. Lamd Reform^ Land Settlement and Cooperatives * Issued semi-annually. 

j No. 1 (1968) - present. A meJium for dissemination of information and views on 

land reform and r ated subjects. 

* 

j Fritsch, Albert J. The Contrasumers: A Citizen's Guide to Resource Conservation . NY: 
*j Praeger, 1974. Examines a set of conservation strategies. 

George, Henry. Progress and Poverty . NY: Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 196S (orig. 
1^ 1887). Major work of this advocate for the nationalization of the value of land. 

j Guitar, Mary Anne. Property Power: How to Keep the Bulldozer, the Power Lin^ and the 
I Highwaymen Away From Your Door . Garden City. NY: Doubleday, 1972. Helpful 

handbook for organizing around land issues. 

r-flardt. Jerry (with Diane Sternberg. Linda Kravitz ft Dave Kirkpatrick) . The Feasibility 
\ and Design of a Central Appalachian Land Bank . Prepared for ARC- Berea, KY: Human/ 

Economic ^palachian Development Corporation. 1979. Makes the case for a land bank 
and sets forth a strategy for establishing one in Central Appalachia. 

' "Housing Alternative." Elements (February 1977). 8-10. Argues for the public acquisition 
of land for houses. 

1 

\ Illinois South Project. A Handbook on Coal Leasing and Landowners Organizations . 
Carterville. XL. 1976. A handbook for local citizens. Makes recommendations 
j for limiting the coal mining of agricultural land. 

International Independence Institute. The Community Land Trust: A Guide to a New Model 
I for Land Tenure in America . Cambridge, MA: Center for Community economic Develop- 

I ^ ment. 1972. Summarizes the key issues in the land trust movement. 

Jacoby^ Erich H. in collaboration with Charlotte F. Jacoby. Man and Land: The Essential 
Revolution . NY: Knopf. 1971. Describes current conditions of the man- land relation- 
I ship and makes the case for land reform. Includes a useful bibliography (372-91). 

j Kahn, Si. How People Get Power: Organizing Oppressed Communities for Action . NY: 
I McGraw-Hill. 1970. Focus on rural communities. 

. King. Russell. Land Reform: A World Survey . London: G. Bell 5 Sons. 1977. Discussion 
j of land reform in Latin America, Asia. Africa, and the Middle Kast. 
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I 

Landau, Norman J. § Rheingold, Paul D. The Environmental law Handbook , NY: Fri<?nds of \ 
the Larth/Ballentine Books, 1971. Legal action simplified for citizen groups. 

**Land Reform." Citizens* Appalachia No. 12 (January 1979). Summary of land reform I 
issues in Appalachia. 

Little, Charles E. Stewardship . NY: Open Space Institute, 196S. Account of how land 
philanthropy benefits both the donor and his comm'jnity. 

Love, Saa, ed. Earth Tool Kit: A Field Kanual for Citizen Activists . NY: Pocket Books, j 
1971. Includes useful suggestions for organizing around land issues. • 

McHarg, Ian. Design With Nature . Garden City, NY: Doublcday, 1969. Classic work whose 
ideas have been used to form a philosophy o£ land use where planners allow nature 
to dictate the design. 

} 

Rural America. Toward a Platform for Rural America . Wash. DC, 1978. Includes a suramar]| 
of key land issues and proposes a nuni ^r of reforms. ^ 

I 

Schumacher, E. F. Small Is Beautiful: Economics as if People Mattered . NY: Perennial j 
Library, 1973. Well-known statement of the importance of small-scale industrial I 
and agricultural production. i 

Strong, Ann L. Land Banking—European Reality, American Prospect . Baltimore: JHP, 1979. 
Examines the European example and speculates on the potential for land banking in 
the U.S. 

Tai, Hung-Chao. L and Reform and Politics: A Comparative Analysis . Berkeley: Univ. of 

California Press, 1974. Political analysis of land leform in 8 developing countries, 

I 

Tuma, Ellas H. Twenty-Six Centuries of Agrarian Reform: A Comparative Analysis . Berkei 
Univ. of California Prei.s, 1965. Provides an interesting and useful classification 
of land reform movements. ^ ; 

I 

Warriner, Doreen. Land Reform in Princi^ple and Practice . Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969. 
Designed as a general introduction. . 

Wells tcme, Paul D. How the Rural Poor Get Power: Narrative of a Grass-Roots Organizer . ' 
Amherst: Univ. of Massachusetts Press, 1978. Examines strategies for t)rganizing that 
are relevant to bringing peoph together erourd land issues. | 

Whyte, William H. The Last Landscape . NY: Doubleday, 1968. Readable history of the 
evolving techniques being used to save the land. 

You Can't Put It Back. A West Virginia Guide to Strip Mine Opposition Fairmont, WV: 
Mountain Community Union, 1976. Handbook for opposing strip mining. 
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